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HOW Do We 


T SEEMS a contradiction that a whole race of men 
should be strangers in their everyday surroundings. 
Farmers turn their soil and know each hill and hollow 
of their lands. Across the counters in thousands of 
shops familiar merchandise is passed to customers by 
busy clerks. Moving almost as mechanically as the ma- 
chines they tend, men handle jobs which they have 
held for years. Teachers follow a scheduled course in 
educating the youth who sit before them day after day. 
Priests look out from the pulpit on the same congrega- 
tions that may have changed but little in a decade. 
Fathers turn the latch-key at night and step into the 
atmosphere of home. 

Why is it then that all classes should sense a strange- 
ness and uncertainty in their daily occupations? Why 
should they have that feeling of fear and expectation 
which. comes from looking into the unknown? It is 
because we are actually groping along into a new era. 
We are moving into an uncharted, untried economic 
order. And it is not an altogether unjust fear that 
makes us look about us and wonder. Like a caravan 
of pilgrims that has traveled through the darkness, 
we peer about us in the early dawn of this new day 
waiting to see what manner of land the risen sun will 
show us. 

Because, like it or not, we have journeyed swiftly 
these last few years we can understand the urgency 
of the President’s appeal to press on NOW to the goal. 
We may presume that his position opens to him sources 
of knowledge which do not reach the average citizen, 
or which come to the average citizen much later. We 
should expect also that, by reason of his office, the 
President has personally and by counsel weighed care- 
fully and at length the problems which now confront 
the nation. 

But the very importance of those problems surely 
gives every citizen the duty to demand that they be 
approached in the right way. If the President has rolled 
up his sleeves and just begun to fight, let the nation 


get behind him and.-fight also—but not wildly, as those | 


beating the air. Warfare has its tactics and its strategy. 


A headlong charge may be courageous or even heroic, - 


but it may also be disastrous. We can have lost nations 
as well as lost battalions, when a plunge is made for- 
ward without thought of consequences. 

Anyone who has talked with trail-blazing explorers 
will be impressed by the fact that they are as much 
concerned by the direction they are traveling as by 
the thought of their goal. Speed is not only futile, it 


Get There? 


is sometimes fatal when it is not on the right course, 
And when a man or a group of men are breaking the 
way for our present nation and for the generations 
who are to follow us, it is neither stupidity nor ob- 
structionism for us to ask that serious thought be 
given to the full consequences of any legislation. 

In the recent discussions, for instance, of the pro- 
posed Child Labor Amendment in New York and other 
States—those in favor of it decried Catholics and 
others who said: ‘‘Pause a while and consider its im- 
plications.” It was pointed out to legislators that, 
whatever the good intentions of those advocating the 
amendment might be, it could be interpreted to give 
the Federal Government unwarranted power over 
youth. What was the answer to this objection? Was 
it: “Well, we shall so word the proposed amendment 
as to wipe out these fears.”? Not at all. We were sub- 
jected instead to the calumny of being in favor of 
sweat-shops for underfed, underpaid children. One 
columnist, who makes little pretense of being religious, 
dragged out the Gospels and suggested that “to Albany 
should go 102 millstones to the Assemblymen who 
killed the Child Labor Amendment.” 


‘“™" HOSE who proffer aid,” the same columnist con- 

tinued, “but insist that the goal must be obtained in 
some other way ... are the painted clowns who assist 
in laying down the circus mat.” The reasoning (or 
lack of it) in this diatribe would not need comment 
were it an exceptional piece of writing. It is quoted 
here because it is characteristic of the abuse heaped 
on those who are mindful of their goal, but who have 
held on to their compass and who insist on knowing 
not only where we are going—but how we are going 
to get there. ; 

The next time you are driving somewhere in your car, 
don’t hesitate to look at the sign-posts and to ask the 
way—even though some bumpkin does call you a 
clown. You won’t get there by driving “blind.” And 
in considering legislation, no matter by what persons 
or parties it is proposed, think always of the future 
course on which it will take us. 

It is of the utmost importance in pushing on to the 
desired goal of thisnew era to demand: Let’s get our 
directions straight! 
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Lookin into eternity, he has his fingers on the pulse 
of the times. The latest Encyclical of His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XI, issued on March 18, is directed against aetheistic 
Communism. Once again he 
raises his voice to warn his 
children throughout the world 
of this system of errors and 
sophisms—a system in opposi- 
tion both to reason and revelation. He traces Communism 
to its sources in the principles of dialectical and historical 
materialism previously advocated by Marx. 

Tearing the mask of pretense from those who are deceiv- 
ing the multitude by fallacious hopes, the Pontiff expresses 
his fatherly sympathy for people of the Soviet Union and 
other nations who have been deceived. To combat this 
spreading evil he asks for a fuller study of the Church's 
doctrine and for positive action. 

In the front line of this battle against Communism should 
stand the priests to lead others by their example. For “the 
Church does not separate the proper regard for temporal 
welfare from the solicitude for the eternal. . . . She has 
clearly outlined the guiding principles which. . . . indicate 
a safe way of securing happy progress for society.” 

Especially does the Holy Father emphasize detachment 
from worldly goods, Christian charity and justice—justice, 
above all, which should induce employers and the wealthy 
to recognize the inalienable right of the workingman to a 
wage sufficient for himself and his family. “The wage-earner 
is not to receive as alms what is due him in justice.” 

Here is the commanding doctrine of the Church. Let us 
not be deceived. No amount of invectives against Com- 
munism; no mere destructive arguments against Communist 
theory will avail—unless the workingman is treated promptly 
and positively with the justice and charity due him. Delay 
will mean disaster. 


The Holy Father 
Speaks 


—_— succeeds like success—to a certain point. 
“Employees squat and employers squeal” would summarize 
whole pages of the news these last few months. Because 
laborers (many of them 
shamefully underpaid) have 
apparently obtained what they 
demanded, the use of this 
comparatively new technique 
has spread rapidly. But what of these sit-down tactics? 
There are many confusing elements in the present conflict. 
These, it is hoped, will be cleared by discussion, arbitration 
and good will on both sides. But there are also fundamentai 
principles which should be insisted upon. Last month we 
remarked that many friends of labor were shocked by the 
bold and unwarranted seizure of property in the “sit-down” 
or “sit-in” strikes. It is easy to understand this reaction when 
we read the words of Pope Leo XIII in the encyclical, 
Rerum Novarum: “Thus religion teaches the laborer -and 
artisan . . . never to injure the property nor to outrage the 
person of an employer; never to resort to violence in de- 
fending their own cause, nor to engage in riot and disorder.” 
The agreement of the laborer to work for a stipulated wage 


Sit Down Before 
the "Sit-Downs" 


and under specified conditions does not include the right 
to the seizure, even temporary, of the employer’s property. 
This is true even if the employer violates his part of the 
contract. The public is as aware of these fundamental prin- 
ciples as it is of the damnable injustice under which the 
laborer too often suffers. 

But the general public knows that it cannot reach its own 
objectives, no matter how just and desirable, by violence. 
It is wondering just how long the “sit-down” strikers will 
be permitted to use these tactics. Quite modern history could 
be quoted, of course, to prove that the oppressed will bear 
just so much. After that comes untold destructive violence. 

That is not at all necessary. In view even of the losses 
already suffered on both sides, something in the way of pre- 
vention is called for at once. Again we quote the far-seeing 
Pope Leo XIII: “The laws should forestall and prevent such 
troubles; they should lend their influence and authority to 
the removal in good time of the causes which lead to con- 
flicts between the employers and the emploved.” Let us have 
some common organization where these two classes may 
meet and discuss their problems before a breaking point is 
reached. Let there be conferences to avert clashes. Sit-down 
around the table for peaceful agreement and there will be 
no need of “sit-downs” in the factory or shop or mill. 


Tue AMOUNT of publicity given sit-down strikes has 
turned attention, perhaps excessively, to the wrongs of which 
labor has been guilty in an effort to secure its rights. It 
is perfectly true that two 
wrongs do not make a right, 
but if the findings of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
in the Remington Rand case 
are not exaggerated, then we must admit that labor is at 
times subjected to provocation which very nearly approaches 
the point of being unbearable. 

The 50,000-word decision handed down by the board dis- 
closes a condition that one would hardly believe possible at 
the present time. There is scarcely any unethical procedure 
that the company did not employ in what the board calls its 
“ruthless” methods. 

The Labor Relations Board declared that Remington Rand, 
guided by its president, James H. Rand, Jr., planted spies, 
provoked violence through the use of strike-breaking 
agencies, turned civil authorities and business interests 
against the unions and rejected offers of mediation made by 
government officials. The company created spurious “back-to- 
work” movements through publicity secured in advertise- 
ments and news articles, through “missionaries” who sought 
to break down the morale of the workers, and through thou- 
sands of hired strike-breakers. 

Worst of all, according to the charge made by the board, 
the company, with a callous disregard of human life, in- 
stigated acts of violence in order to ascribe the guilt to the 
strikers and to secure a basis for an appeal to law-enforcing 
agencies as well as to win the support of public opinion. 

Such conditions give point to the recommendation with 
which Father R. A. McGowan concludes his article on a new 


The Sins of 
Employers 
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social order, The Catholic Way Out, to be found on page 521 
of this issue: “The steady, tireless drive must be towards 
employees organizing, towards employer associations and 
unions dealing together, and towards the government getting 
back of and helping their joint and peaceful relations.” 


To ONE who has weighed carefully the President’s 
speeches, as well as those of the administration leaders, there 
can be no doubt that all the arguments advanced in favor 
of the proposed reform of the 
Supreme Court rest in their 
last analysis on the need of 
immediate legislation along 
the lines of those bills which 
have been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 
If the need were not urgent—even critical—the same end 
could be obtained by the slower process of amendment to 
the Constitution. 

In the President’s address at the Democratic victory din- 
ner, there was a constantly recurring emphasis on the need 
for haste. The President’s listeners were told that economic 
freedom will not wait like emancipation for forty years, nor 
even for four years; it will not wait at all. The President 
defied anyone to read the adverse court decisions on the 
AAA, the NRA, the Railroad Retirement Act, etc., and tell 
what could be done for the industrial worker in this session 
of Congress. He defied his hearers to read the opinions on 
the TVA and the AAA and tell what could be done along 
the lines of these bills in this session of Congress. 

The now clauses which were the climax of his speech are 
familiar to all. After enumerating evils that have been with 
us, for the most part, from the beginning, and will probably 
be with us for a long time to come, the President insists on 
finding a remedy now. 

Such zeal is undoubtedly commendable. But it is not well 
directed. It was immediately pointed out to the President 
that there is no such urgent need for legislation and perhaps 
little or no need at all for some of the legislation thrown out 
as unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 

To the objection that there is no such urgent need of 
legislation, no adequate reply has been given to date. In his 
“Fireside Chat,” the President said that “the dangers of 1929 
are again becoming possible, not this week or month, per- 
haps, but within a year or two.” He referred also to the 
present situation as a “quiet crisis.” Other administration 
officials have tried to bolster the President’s reasons for his 
Supreme Court move with similar arguments. 

No single convincing reason has been given to prove that 
the present situation is so critical as to warrant the drastic 
remedy the President proposes. It is, therefore, a matter of 
elementary prudence to oppose such a change in the Supreme 
Court as the President desires and to do all possible to main- 
tain the present system which for so many years has proven 
a bulwark to liberty. As a minority group which has had 
occasion to experience the protection afforded by the Su- 
preme Court, Catholics should be particularly fearful of any 
such change. 


Why All 
the Haste? 


One might ask with regard to the President’s desired 

reform of the Supreme Court just what legislation he pro- 

poses for which he wants a court of his own choosing. The 

President’s objectives are to 

A secure Federal regulation of 

a wages and conditions of em- 

Uncharted Road ployment, Federal control of 

farm production, Federal leg- 

islation to provide employment, protection for the aged and 

for the underprivileged, a wider spread of income and a 
higher standard of living. 
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But what are the means by which these objectives are to 
be obtained? A revival of the NRA can hardly be intended, 
The unanimous Supreme Court decision against that act was 
practically a “mercy killing.” The AAA played a far less 
important part than drought in reducing farm surpluses, 
Neither of these distinctively New Deal measures could pos- 
sibly be revived except in a very modified form. And even 
if the Federal Government is to be given power to regulate 
wages and conditions of work in industry, and control over 
the planting of crops on farms, many believe, and rightly so, 
that this power should be given in a carefully worded amend- 
ment to the Constitution—not found there already by a court 
selected for that purpose. 

We have the highest respect for President Roosevelt and 
his motives. But perhaps not all of his successors will be 
so high-minded. The proposed change gives the President 
discretionary power to enlarge the Supreme Court. If the 
Court agrees with him he need add no new members. If 
it does not, then he may appoint judges who do. To say 
the least, such a proceeding is contrary to the American 
system. 

In any case, for the legislative branch of the government 
to heap vituperation on the Supreme Court for finding its 
acts invalid appears to us to be the height of insolence. Many 
congressmen evidently believe that attack is the best defense. 
They who should be on the defensive for passing legislation 
which the Court found unconstitutional, cast the blame on 
the Court for throwing it out rather than take it upon them- 
selves where it belongs. 


W: ARE hearing a good deal about youth leadership. 
Where it is following the right lines it is worthy not only 
of recognition but of whole-hearted co-operation and support. 
Indeed the training of youth 
to take responsibility in di- 
recting others is an excellent 
way to keep it from the 
dangers that surround it. 

Unfortunately youth has also come into prominence in 
another line, less pleasing to comment upon but calling for 
thoughtful consideration. The Bureau of Census releases 
the report that in 1935 of 65,723 prisoners received in Fed- 
eral and State prisons and reformatories, 13,618 were be- 
tween 21 and 24 years of age. Another 12,514 were between 
24 and 29 years old. In November of last year 9 of the 21 
prisoners in the death house at Ossining, N. Y., were under 
the age of twenty-one! 

Efforts have been made to restore wayward youth to its 
proper place in society by the system of probation and parole. 
When these methods have failed, as they have done quite 
often, the whole scheme is subjected to a blast of criticism. 
Not enough account is taken of the acknowledged facts. In 
the majority of cases those in charge of paroled criminals 
have been appallingly understaffed. 

Religion has scarcely touched the lives of those youths 
who have been raised in the very atmosphere of crime. How 
deeply does it impress the wealthy and cultured class of 
the same age? Light is thrown on this query by the state- 
ment that three out of four college freshmen get along 
without religion. For this information we are indebted to 
the Connecticut Survey Committee of Transition from 
School to College. The findings were based on the records 
of 3167 students from 39 colleges who had come from 103 
secondary schools. 

There are ways and means by which we should attempt 
to reach this class who have the advantages of education. 
One way of helping the more unfortunate group of young- 
sters and youths who drift into careers of crime is well told 
by Lawrence Lucey in Friends of the Friendless in this 
issue. 


Youth's Drift 
to Crime 
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A CATHOLIC who has worked amongst Communists 
for several years confronted us a few days ago with the 
question: “Why is it that I never hear anything about the 
Pope’s Encyclicals in Church ? 
The Communists themselves 
admit to me that they con- 
tain the best solution to the 
economic and social problems 
of the day. How are we to carry out the Holy Father's sug- 
gestions if they are not presented to us? Why, the Com- 
munists, you may be surprised to know, can quote the Pope’s 
program word for word. What they accuse us of is not 
following it out! They seem to demand that, since we are 
unwilling to promote his plan, they should have an oppor- 
tunity to try theirs.” 

Let me forestall one objection. The person who put the 
question to us is a practical, energetic and loyal Catholic— 
not a complainer, looking for excuses for idleness. We 
thought immediately of the report of Fr. Edwin A. Lefebre. 
This good pastor of St. Monica’s parish in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, has experimented with what he calls the “Encyclical 
Mass.” Every Sunday a portion of the Rerum Novarum— 
Pope Leo XITI’s Encyclical on Labor—is read. Instructive 
comment on it is made. Catholic pamphlets, as well as copies 
of the Encyclicals, are distributed. 

What is the reaction? The attendance at the last Mass has 
doubled-and the Church is filled. Most of the parishioners 
are factory employees. They are carrying what they read 
and what they hear into their shops. They are spreading the 
sane, practical program of Catholic social justice instead 
of being victimized by the active agents of Communism. 

The success of Fr. Lefebre’s plan to instruct his parishion- 
ers on the Catholic answers to some of the most vital 
problems of the day should encourage its imitation. A praise- 
worthy exposé of Communist errors has been presented 
recently in most of our Catholic papers and magazines. Our 
people now need—and many even of our enemies are willing 
to listen to—the positive and constructive doctrine of the 
Church on labor, capitalism, unions, and related subjects. 
Why not give it to them in Church and school, in home 
and at work? Or shall we bring on ourselves again the 
condemnation that “the children of this world are wiser 
in their generation than the children of light”? 


Catholic Social 
Teaching 


ESTERDAY is gone; to-morrow is uncertain. Only the 
present is ours. A truism, ves. But those who are conscious 
of it find an impelling motive to shake off that listlessness 
which is fatal alike to per- 
sonal holiness and to cooper- 
ative Catholic action. Always 
unfinished, until death takes 
it from us, is the individual 
task which came to us with the very gift of life. Never 
completed, while there are souls to be saved and sanctified, 
is the work of the Kingdom of God on earth—the Church. 

An eager restlessness to do their full share possessed the 
saints. Interiorly they stormed heaven with prayers that 
knew no surcease. Exteriorly they gave a generous, selfless 
service. Time, as they pictured it, was crowding each pres- 
ent moment into eternity. Theirs was the duty to fill it with 
as much glory for God and good for their neighbor as they 
possibly could. 

Some scoffers have seen in this zeal only a form of 
spiritual greed, like a Buddhistic turning of prayer-wheels 
for the fattening of other-world bank accounts. No sane 
Christian, much less a saint, would despise merits. To do so 
would be to belittle the grace of God, without which merit 
is impossible. But it is more than a desire for reward which 
inspires the patient contemplative or the unwearying apostle. 

They carry deep in their hearts a gratitude to Christ and 
the memory of His Passion. They cannot forget—and would 
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not wish to if they could—the bitter, unfathomed suffering. 
He willingly endured for us. If they are to be glorified with 
Christ, they are ready also to suffer with Him. They do not 
care to be spoiled heirs to heaven, accepting eternal happi- 
ness for as little obedience and loyalty as is required to save 
their souls. 

It will do us no harm, during the season of Easter when 
we gratefully renew our faith in the light of the Resurrec- 
tion, to examine how far we are affected by a spirit of 
unstinted generosity. Possessed of it, we should need a warn- 
ing for restraint rather than the repeated urgings to action 
that are now addressed to us. 

@ 6 ® 


ILAIRE BELLOC—historian, Catholic gentleman of 
letters and champion of the Faith is now visiting the United 
States. His unbroken series of articles in THe SiGn these 
past several years have made 
his name familiar to our 
readers. Those who have the 
opportunity to hear him in 
his lectures at Fordham Uni- 
versity or in his other public engagements will surely avail 
themselves of this privilege. 

Because he goes deeply into the facts and figures of the 
past as well as into their causes, some may think that he is 
out of contact with the present. On the contrary. His famili- 
arity with history gives him the facility of interpreting 
problems which we term “modern,” but which he is often 
able to point out are but slightly different phases of condi- 
tions that have troubled mankind at other times. 

Any schoolboy of ready memory can rattle off a list of 
names and dates and places. But it is the placing of the 
present in its proper prospective which gives special value 
and real interest to the writings of Hilaire Belloc. Our 
greatest debt to him—and one which will be acknowledged’ 
by future generations—is due to his constant insistence on 
the inseparable bond between history and the Faith. Ac- 
knowledged materialists have spent their lives in attempting 
to unravel the tangled skeins of human conduct, only to 
leave their task in puzzling incompleteness. They have for- 
gotten what Mr. Belloc remembers. Nicholas Berdyaev ex- 
presses it in part in The Meaning of History: “The goal of 
historical knowledge and philosophy is not natural but 
supernatural. For just as there exists an after-life in relation 
to individual life, so the great historical paths likewise lead 
us to such a world. And that explains why the historical 
memory, when directed to contemplating the past, evokes 
an absolutely peculiar feeling of communion with a world 
other than the empirical, whose nightmare oppression we 
must overcome before we can attain to that historical reality 
which is the authentic revelation of other worlds.” 

” ~ . 

O DR. JEREMIAH FORD of Harvard University who 
has been named recipient of the Laetare Medal. §To the 
Legislature of Nebraska on the “mercy killing” of a proposed 
bill for legalizing “mercy” 
deaths. §To Mercedes Mc- 
Cambridge, chairman of Mun- 
delein College Verse Speaking 
Choir, on her assignment of 
a five year radio contract. {To the Canadian Department of 
National Revenue on its successful drive against indecent 
books. {To Sr. M. Laureen, C.S.C., for the award received at 
the Hoosier Art Show. {To the Assembleymen of New York 
State who vetoed ratification of the proposed Child Labor 
Amendment. {To Very Rev. William, F. Cassidy, O.P., on 
his appointment as the Ecclesiastical Superior of the Kien- 
ning Fu, Fukien, independent Mission. {To Mrs. B. C. 
Thomas of London, the first woman of Great Britain to 
receive the Silver Cross of Merit of the Sovereign Military 
Order of Malta. 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


EASTER NIGHT 


BEAUTIFUL thoughts for Easter time are contained in the fol- 
lowing poem by Alice Meynell. From ‘‘Redemption: An 
Anthology of the Cross’: 


All night had shout of men and cry 
Of woeful women filled His way; 
Until that noon of sombre sky 
On Friday, clamor and display 
Smote Him; no solitude had He, 
No silence, since Gethsemane. 


Public was Death; but Power, but Might, 
But Life again, but Victory, 

Were hushed within the dead of night, 
The shutter’d dark, the secrecy. 

And all alone, alone, alone 

He rose again behind the stone. 


NOTHING NEW 
AFTER looking about him, the Wise Man came to the con- 
clusion that there is nothing new under the sun. Walter 
Millis comes to a similar conclusion in the ‘‘New York Herald 
Tribune”: 

The chasm driven by the World War across the main 
highway of American, as of world, history was deep; it was 
by no means so wide as is often assumed. The mere fact that 
it is a second Roosevelt—in many ways so closely resembling 
his fifth cousin—who now forces the great issues fore- 
shadowed by the first is an almost too theatrical demonstra- 
tion that it is the first highway. The crisis over the Supreme 
Court began, not in 1933, but in the years around 1910; the 
S.E.C. stems back at least to the Pujo investigation; before 
Section 7-A and the Wagner labor relations act there was 
Section 6 of the Clayton act, in 1914; the C.1.O. owes its 
unconfessed debt to the I.W.W.; agricultural relief was an 
early care of the Wilson administration; erosion and flood 
control began with the “conservation” of the elder Roosevelt, 
and the “power issue” is old enough to have helped, in the 
Ballinger-Pinchot row, to wreck the administration of Presi- 
dent Taft. 

LIBERTY A CORPSE 
WRITING of some of the systems that have arisen since the 
World War, Philip Gibbs has the following trenchant re- 
marks to make in ‘‘Cities of Refuge’’: 

Intolerance became a new gospel in millions of minds. 
Youth, upon which so many hopes of elder minds had been 
set—“they would create a new and better world”—“they 
would draw away from the old hatreds and stupidities of the 
old crowd’—‘“they would march forward to a new era of 
human brotherhood”—dressed themselves in different-colored 
shirts and beat up any fellow citizens who refused to ac- 
knowledge their article of faith, their badges and slogans. 
They spat upon the idea of liberty for which their fore- 
fathers had struggled and died. They denied the right of free 
speech. They repudiated the use of intelligence. They pro- 
claimed their belief in brutality. They had no use at all for 
such weakness as pity or charity. They put their faith in the 
cudgel, the rubber truncheon and the ungloved fist—best of 
all, in the machine gun, which is unanswerable as an argu- 
ment. 

For two thousand years of history European civilization 
had fought its way through tyrannies toward forms of demo- 
cratic rule in -which the individual might have some measure 
of expression and some claim to his own liberty of life. 
Revolutions had been fought and won for this cause. It had 
had its martyrs and heroes. They had suffered death and 
imprisonment and torture because of their demand for a free 


parliament, a free press, and freedom from tyrant rulers. All 
that had been a mistake, it seemed. These men had died and 
suffered for a false creed, for a silly illusion, for an absurdity, 
Democracy was a failure. Parliament was a talking shop for 
half-wits. “Liberty,” said Mr. Mussolini, “was a stinking 
corpse.” 

Men had worshipped some spiritual idea of God accord- 
ing to their standard of intelligence or inherited belief. For 
all the span of the Christian era they had been taught to 
live, as far as human frailty would allow, in the love of 
Christ. European culture, all its traditions of beauty and art, 
had been inspired by the Christian spirit, often violated but 
always an ideal of perfection. 

Another mistake, another illusion, another absurdity ac- 
cording to the new leaders and their recruits. 


AUNT AESOP’S FABLES 
THE following lesson on the use of words is from ‘Aunt 

Aesop’s Fables” in a recent number of “G.K.’s Weekly’: 

A lorry driver, having got stuck in the mud and run his 
lorry into a ditch, during a blinding snowstorm on Shap Fell, 
called loudly on death to release him from his troubles. Upon 
death appearing and asking him whether he would rather 
have it by way of tuberculosis, toxaemia, Barrell’s secondary 
complication or pernicious anaemia, the lorry driver cried 
in anguish, “If I had known you were a highbrow I wouldn't 
have sent for you!” _ 

Death then proposed euthanasia, but the wretched lorry 
driver, on hearing yet another word of this kind, gave up 
the ghost on his own account; to the no small disappointment 
of death, who likes to have the fun of doing things himself. 

Moral: Don’t talk above the heads of your audience. 


BOARD OF HEALTH 
WITHOUT a Board of Health life in a great modern city would 
be practically impossible. We do not appreciate its quiet, 
unpretentious daily labors for our welfare until they are called 
to our attention. From an article by Dr. Victor G. Heiser in 
“Collier's”: 

A health department must deal with an infinite variety of 
problems. Realizing that too many -decibels may precipitate 
neuroses, it carries on an anti-noise campaign, seeing to it 
that trucks do not bang, chauffeurs do not honk, milk 
wagons run on rubber tires and horses wear rubber over- 


shoes. It must control industrial hazards of divergent types— 


from lead poisoning to silicosis from sandblasting. 

It must see that patent medicines are properly labeled and 
that no habit-forming or lethal drugs are sold without a 
doctor’s prescription. It stretches a long arm across the door 
of the boudoir to bar out certain cosmetics which may cause 
skin rashes or even blindness. It spares the public the trial 
and error method in testing out patent cures. Not long ago 
a radium water was extensively advertised as a remedy for 
internal diseases. The health department, after experimenta- 
tion, determined the rays with which the water had been 
treated might cause serious injury or even death, and it 
stopped the traffic. Every municipality must safeguard its 
citizens against the insane. If the family will not act, the city 
must. Furthermore, the indigent sick cannot be allowed by a 
humanitarian health department to lie in the streets. 

A Board of Health borrows many of the features of a fire 
department. When the alarm announces that communicable 
disease has erupted, it rushes with the speed of a hook and 
ladder to rescue those endangered. The patient is hurried to 
the isolation hospital maintained free of charge by every city, 
large or small, acting on the theory that the community 
should pay for its safety. 
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END OF DAY IN ERIN 

HE isles of Aran off the coast of ireland are known in song 

‘’and story—and even in the moving pictures. The following 
beautiful description is taken from an article by Connell Coyle 
in “The Catholic World’’: 

That night, my last at Kilmurvey, we had a gay dinner. 
When it was over I slipped out into the long, long, Irish 
twilight. It was past ten o’clock but day still lingered. I 
scarcely breathed for fear of shattering the silence. Hardly 
conscious of what I did, I walked down towards the sea and 
leaned against a broken bit of wall. I cannot describe the 
loveliness of the end of day in Erin. There is an unearthly 
light over everything and it is almost as if one stood on the 
threshold of the Other World. Twice before coming to Aran 
I had been caught up into the beauty of an Irish twilight, 


once on the Hill of Tara, and again in the ruined cloisters | 


of Muckross Abbey at Killarney. Then, as now, I had a 
curious sense of lightness. I was free. Earth and sky were 
unutterably lovely, so lovely that soon the loveliness hurt and 
the first feeling of detachment and exaltation were followed 
by a sense of loss, because of the realization that the loveli- 
ness could not be captured, that it was fading as I watched. 
Suddenly it was dark and I felt chilled. 


HILARY OR HILAIRE? 
HE eccentricities of English names are a constantly recurring 
source of merriment to Americans. The following is by F. 
Sullivan in ‘‘The Conning Tower’ of the ‘‘New York Sun’’: 

Anent that warning to beware 
Oi calling H. Belloc “Hilaire’— 
Most people will be apt ‘to pillory 
His name until he spells it “Hilary.” 
Following British usage dumbly 
I’ll twist Cholmondeley into Chumley, 
Niagara Falls into Niffles, 
(Or Charley Falls into Chiffles), 
But really I don’t know that I care 
To dope out “Hilary” from “Hilaire.” 
And, apropos of the Alcazar, 
I hope that you will be a razzer 
Of the many, near and far, 
Who wrongly call it the Alcazar. 
One other thing—about Van Gogh. 
How do you say it? Do you know? 
Would you mind asking Arthur Krock 
If there’s a chance that it’s Van Gogh? 
Now, if Art, not knowing, chucks a bluff, 
Evades your question, and gets tough, 
Growls or sneers, or treats you rough— 
In short, if Arthur plays the chough, 
Don’t stand for any of that stuff; 
Don’t even stay to give him a cuff. 
Just say “Okay, enough’s enough. 
I leave you, Arthur, in your huff. 
I'll go and ask my daughter, Puff, 
If she thinks it may be Van Gogh.” 


TERTULLIAN ON PATIENCE 
NE cannot but wonder at the motives which Tertullian, the 
early ecclesiastical writer, proposes for the exercise of 
patience. From his treatise ‘“‘De Patientia’’: 

I will, add somewhat touching the pleasures of patience. 
For every injury, whether inflicted by tongue or hand, when 
it has lighted on patience, will be dismissed with the same 
fate as some weapon launched against and blunted on a 
rock of most steadfast hardness. For it will wholly fall then 
and there with bootless and fruitless labor, and sometimes 
will recoil and spend its rage on him who sent it out, with 
retorted impetus. No doubt the reason why anyone hurts 
you is that you may be pained—because the hurter’s enjoy- 
ment consists in the pain of the hurt. When, then, you have 
upset his enjoyment by not being pained, he must needs be 
pained by the loss of his enjoyment. Then you not only go 
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away unhurt, which even alone is enough for you, but grati- 
fied into the bargain by your adversary’s disappointment, and 
revenged by his pain. This is the utility and pleasure oi 
patience. 

TO KNOW RUSSIA! 
DETERMINED to speak out her mind before she left Russia, 

E. M. Delafield selects a Russian doctor who had been in 
America as the one to whom she would unburden herself. The 

conversation which follows was with this doctor. From ‘“‘Har- 
per’s”’: 

“You find Soviet Russia interesting? Yes, that is what 
everybody says.” 

Well, it wasn’t a very original opening. I see that now, 
and wish that I had thought of something new and brilliant 
instead. 

“But,” says the Russian doctor, “it is quite impossible for 
you to form any correct opinion of the country unless you 
knew it before the Revolution.” 

Then I’ve been wasting the whole of my time? 

“No one can judge of the New Russia who did not know 
intimately, over a period of many years and from the inside, 
the Old Russia.” 

The only reply I can think of to this is Good God! and I 
do not make it aloud. But really, if I left home and children 
and country and spent months of discomfort in places I 
haven't liked, only to learn at the end of it all that none of 
my collected impressions are of any value whatever, it does 
seem rather discouraging. The Russian doctor is either un- 
aware of or indifferent to the blow that he has dealt. 

“Many people make that mistake,” he remarks somberly. 
“They think that because they have visited with an inter- 
preter a few museums, schools, hospitals, they know some- 
thing about this country. They do not. They know nothing.” 

In that case I ought to get a refund from Intourist. They 
sent me out here on entirely false pretenses. 

“Another thing,” continues the doctor, evidently warming 
to his work, “not only is it impossible to know anything about 
Soviet Russia without a profound knowledge of Russia under 
the Tsars; it is also absolutely impossible to judge of it in 
any way correctly at the present date. For that you would 
have to come again, say in twenty years’ time.” 

How unreasonable he is. If I come to Russia again in 
twenty years—which God forbid—it will be in a bath-chair. 

“So it would really take a whole lifetime,” I dejectedly 
suggest, “to understand exactly what is happening in the 
Soviet ?” 

“More than a lifetime. Two or three generations.” 

I give up, altogether, the idea of speaking my mind about 
the U.S.S.R. to the Russian doctor. I must find somebody 
else. 

BOOTLEGGING IN RUSSIA 
E ARE familiar here in America with the bootlegging of 
alcoholic beverages. In the U.S.S.R. they bootleg music. 
From the weekly news-magazine ‘‘Time’’: 

Soviet Justice caught up last week with eleven phonograph 
record speculators, the suddenly notorious “Spector and 
Myznikov and their accomplices,” as Moscow called them. 
Spector and Myznikov, well knowing that the State Music 
Stores have nothing like enough phonograph records to 
supply the wants of Moscow’s phonograph addicts, neglected 
to stay away from those stores as the State desires patriots 
to do in order that some records may always be “offered for 
sale” and appearances kept up. 

When daring Spector and Myznikov went so far as to 
enter the stores singly and have relatives and friends do the 
same and insist on buying records, alert Stalin Secret Police 
were soon on the miscreants’ trail. They were accused in 
court last week of reselling their phonograph records pri- 
vately to more timid Moscow music lovers who make their 
purchases in the safety of dark alleys rather than in the State 
Music Stores. The court sentenced Spector and Myznikov to 
seven years each in jail, gave their accomplices from six to 
five years each. 
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LOP-SIDED LIBERALISM 


JN HIS pamphlet, ‘‘Communism—lIts Evils and Its Causes,” 
Archbishop John T. McNicholas directs attention to the lop- 
sided enthusiasm of those who delight in calling themselves 
liberals: 


The liberals, and all generally who wish to be consid- 
ered broadminded, have done and are doing much to pro- 
mote Communism. For generations they have been break- 
ing down sanctions. They have thought of themselves as 
belonging to a smart set whose duty it was to stand with 
the atheists and agnostics in the so-called learned and scien- 
tific world. These liberals seem to have no convictions and 
no guiding principles. They are in great numbers superficial 
opportunists. We saw the curse of Liberalism before the 
World War. Certainly Liberalism gained nothing in that 
titanic struggle. Out of the World War came Fascism and 
a better organized Communism. But Liberalism seems to 
have learned nothing from the World War. Liberalism or 
broadmindedness stands for nothing today. Either it is 
fooled by Communism or it has not the courage to oppose 
it. In vague and unconvincing language it says that Com- 
munism will gradually evolve into a democratic institution, 
that it is important that all unite in a Popular Front to op- 
pose the tyranny of Fascism, which it insists is the greatest 
menace to America and to all nations. Growing Communism 
in America is making cats’-paws of the liberal and broad- 
minded people. It pretends to be their friend and to co- 
operate with them. How can one explain the position of our 
liberal press and of our so-called broadminded groups that 
are almost unanimous in accepting the propaganda of 
Democracy put out by Communists and in denouncing 
Fascism without any qualification? Why do present-day 
iberals fail in the same breath to denounce the worst of all 
tyrannies, that of Soviet Russia? If Communism were tri- 
umphant tomorrow in America, its first victims would be 
the very weaklings—the liberals—who helped to make it 
victorious. 


TWO WORLDS 


SINCE the World War political power has been constantly 
encroaching on the field of human liberty. The following is 
from “‘We or They,” by Hamilton Fish Armstrong: 


To thee, old cause! 

Thou peerless, passionate, good cause, 

Thou stern, remorseless, sweet idea, 

Deathless throughout the ages, races, lands. 
Watt WHITMAN. 


Other Americans have like myself listened to League 
debates, compact of declarations, appeals, warnings, reser- 
vations; have talked with elected leaders in the capitals 
and corners of Europe—thousands of them, literally, in these 
eighteen years—some perfunctory and pompous, some cyni- 
cal and witty, some bombastic and tearful, some dignified, 
a few generous, two or three prescient and serene; have 
watched elections and plebiscites, café riots and strikes; 
have sat on countless iron chairs on countless terraces read- 
ing the conflicting reports of countless cabinet crises; have 
seen kings wade in trout streams, kneel rigid at midnight 
mass, open parliaments, lie in state; have watched so many 
kinds of men march—shouting or grim, desperate for bread, 
entranced by a slogan, on fire for a leader, in delirium for 
freedom won, in relief for freedom lost; have had private 
exhibitions of this dictator’s magnetic eye and squared shoul- 
lers, special auditions of that one’s wet and crescendo 
speech, as showy as a skyrocket, and as convincing; have 
heard amplifiers blare and crowds thunder—Piazza Venetia, 
Red Square, Pariser-Platz, Puerta del Sol, Ringstrasse,— 
windows shuttered in fear or cascading flags and carpets 
and flowers; have huddled in attics with ex-Premiers around 
a gas-ring and a plate of speckled cakes; have seen wreaths 
fade on monuments and barbed wire rust in undergrowth by 
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quiet streams, and chimneys smoke where new guns and 
gases are made. 

Nobody who has watched this confusion of struggling 
men and systems can have refrained from speculating on 
the relative merits of democracy and dictatorship. In the 
United States the choice is made—made by reason and 
instinct. Most Americans, ranking governments by their 
ability to afford to the greatest number the greatest material 
good, still consider democracy best able to do this, and with. 
out the spiritual sacrifice which the dictators exact. And 
there are still many who would prefer in Newton Baker's 
words, “to be poor if necessary, but in any case free.” But 
there is another question. Can tolerably satisfactory rela- 
tions ever in fact be established between peoples free and 
peoples in chains? Is not the gulf too wide? 


SOTTO VOCE 


THe current ads on the art of conversation and public speaking 
call to mind the interesting fact that many of the greatest 
literary geniuses whose writing so enriched language, were 
amazingly deficient in a ‘‘copia verborum’’ in common con- 
verse with their fellow men. From D’Israeli’s ‘‘Curiosities of 
Literature’’: 


Corneille’s conversation was so insipid that it never failed 
of wearying. He did not even speak correctly that language 
of which he was such a master. Descartes was silent in mixed 
company. Addison’s deficiencies in conversation are well 
known. He preserved a rigid silence amongst strangers. 
Virgil was heavy in conversation and ordinary. La Fontaine 
appeared coarse, heavy, and stupid. Dryden says of himself: 
“My conversation is slow and dull.” 


RECITATION 


HO will not recall his own experience of recitation on read- 
ing the following description of seminary classes? From 
**| Remember Maynooth” by Don Boyne: 


One by one the professorial faces of the past peer down 
at me from the big brown tubs. Looks of interrogation, of 
despair, of pain, of pity and of bright good humor awake 
in me again the corresponding feelings. 

I am called to expound. I stand weakly on my feet. My 
first answer is not so convincing; I lean against the desk a 
little, bracing myself for another effort. Let the matter in 
hand be what it will—the Square of Opposition or a tangle 
of lines in Demosthenes. 

Anyway I am not making a good impression: and at this 
stage I decide to have a more open mind on the whole 
business. I stand prepared to consider whatever views my 
immediate neighbors may advance (privately, of course) 
in this academic crisis. Their contributions are detected 
en route, which causes me to flash forth again in a timely 
burst of individualism. 

I force the intellectual frown and affect a great eagerness 
to get to the bottom of the difficulty, or to evolve the peer- 
Iess translation, as the case may be. And then I contrive 
to hide the relief I feel when, everything having gone 
wrong, I am pointedly inyited to resume my seat long 
before a satisfactory conclusion has been reached. 

Is it wrong of me to entertain a secret hope that he who 
is called after me will not achieve an easy success and 
tower reproachfully above the ruins of my failure? At all 
events it is in vain, for the man is one of the “guns,” one 
of the elect, professor-proof. His performance is greeted 
with a “very good” from the tub, as mine had been with an 
ominous silence and some heavy marking on the class list. 

But my immediate neighbors in the desk have hastened 
to console me in detached whispers. I gather from the one 
on my right that I got on quite well, but that sometimes it 
is impossible to tell what old So and So wants, The opinion 
communicated on my left is to the effect that only for “that 
irregular verb” (so it was Demosthenes) I was as good 
as the gun. My confidence in myself is restored, in part. 
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The Catholic Way Out 


A New Social Order Necessitates a Close Relationship Between Employer 
Associations and Labor Unions With Government Help in 
Promoting Peaceful Relations Between the Two 


PropaBLy the hardest part of 
Catholic social teaching for most 
Catholic Americans to grasp, and yet 
the most important of all. is that we 
have to get a new social order. 

You find Catholics clear and firm 
about the family living wage. They do 
not wabble on the necessity of distribut- 
ing the income of the country so em- 
ployment will be steady. They rally 
easily to the necessity of distributing 
ownership. The question of legislation 
doesn’t often bother them even if they 
argue about federal versus state laws. 
They rarely gag at labor unionism. 
They agree, of course, on the funda- 
mental morality of economic life. But 
they get glassy-eyed when you talk 
about a new social order. And some- 
times, even when they understand the 
idea, they just can’t accept it. 

Yet Pope Pius XI’s sole economic 
Encyclical deals with it. The very title 
includes the words: a social order to 
be reconstructed—or rather restored. 
And it says as clear as day that the 
labor movement can and must be an 
approach to this social order. It says 
that a right social order is a cure for 
too much government. It says that for 
social justice to be effective, a right 
social order must be created; and the 
sweep of social justice is glimpsed 
when we remember that all the specific 
things we accept easily—putting in- 
dustries in a position to pay a living 
wage; distributing incomes and balanc- 
ing prices ‘so as to make employment 
and prosperity steady; distributing 
ownership—are parts of social justice. 

If we do not understand and accept 
this idea of a new social order, we are 
weak in our grasp of Catholic social 
teaching. 

Some, glimpsing that social brother- 
hood is emphasized, begin to put all 
their faith in the social brotherhood of 
consumers. They declare consumers’ co- 
operation is the cure of all our woes. 
And yet there is not one explicit word 
in the whole of the Quadragesimo Anno 
of Pope Pius XI or the Rerum Novarum 
of Leo XIII about consumers’ co-opera- 
tion; implicitly, probably, but not ex- 
plicitly. 

To make the hesitancy the more re- 
markable, the social order that the 


By Raymond A. McGowan 


Encyclicals want restored is the boasted 
guilds. With all the pride Catholics 
have in the guild system (for system 
read “order”) of the Middle Ages, you 
would think they would leap at it. This 
is not from Jefferson. This is not out of 
Rochdale. This is not a la Kropotkin. 
This is not a slice of warmed-over Irv- 
ing Fisher. This is out of the Ages of 
Faith, out of the great guild-cities of 
the Middle Ages. This is ours, you 
would think they would say. But they 
don’t. 

The reason is partly the abominable 
translation which we have of the 
Encyclicals. The translators themselves 
seemed to shy away from saying 
“guilds.” They used “vocational groups” 
in the case of Pope Pius XI’s Encyc- 
lical. Yet the only English word we 
have for at least two synonyms that 
the Latin uses to. convey the idea is 
“guilds.” 

Perhaps the real trouble is that since 
we haven’t had a social order worthy 
of the name, we put water in the milk 
of the Encyclical doctrine either be- 
cause we can’t grasp its meaning or 
when we do we shy away from it as dan- 
gerous stuff. 


HE “social order” we used to have 

was something like this: we were 
proud to be good neighbors, but in 
our work, trading and ownership, we 
counted every man our enemy. We were 
like atoms, or like molecules that had no 
atom to guide us. That was our social, 
our economic order. Our government 
gave us a police force, a fire-depart- 
ment, an army and a school system; 
and if we lived along navigable streams 
it dredged them and diked them. We 
had a vague and very prideful unity as 
Americans and as residents of this or 
that town, state and section. But we 
had no economic unity. Instead we had 
open economic battle and disunity. Now 
we have the customary disunity but we 
have also a fairly solid domination by 
the few. 

Yet economic unity is what social 
order means and, in the Encyclicals, it 
is an economic unity inside our occupa- 
tions, that is, in our industries and our 
professions, and an economic unity of 
all of the occupations. We see the evil 
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of the old day when we speak of its 
denial of morality, its cut-throat com- 
petition, its rejection of the law of God. 
But this is the front of the debased 
coin. The reverse side is the denial of 
the brotherhood of all the people who 
follow an occupation and their refusal 
to unite for the common good of their 
own number and the higher common 
good of all the people. It is in failing 
to see this part of it that we run into 
most of our difficulties. 


OW shall we express it? It is no 

easy matter. Let us try this: The 
deeper, profounder reason why the old 
system failed was that it did not recog- 
nize that the people of an industry or 
a profession have a vocation in life to 
produce these goods or this or that 
service under fair conditions for them- 
selves and on fair terms to the people, 
and in doing so are a kind of unity, a 
body, a corporate group in which they 
have responsibilities to each other and 
to the people who use the goods or the 
services they produce. And to live up 
to these responsibilities they have to 
unite. 

Let us get down to particular cases. 
Most of the people who do our rail- 
roading for us are now in an argument 
with those who own the railroads. They 
argue over the wages they are to get 
from the owners. Such arguments are 
inevitable once in a while. Railroaders 
and railroad owners are in the joint 
business of turning out passenger-miles, 
that is, so many passengers so many 
miles, and ton-miles, that is, so many 
tons of freight so many miles. They 
have a common interest in doing a good 
job, and in doing it for the consuming 
public at a price that will be fair to the 
public. They have a common interest, 
further, in getting a price for their 
product that will pay them fairly for 
their work and their ownership. They 
have a divergent interest over the divi- 
sion of the total income. The owners 
want what they are getting and more. 
The workers want what they are get- 
ting and more. 

Both owners and workers are 
morally bound to look at this matter 
of dividing the income according, in 
part, to these main standards: A living 
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wage for the workers; a wage that will 
let the workers buy enough goods to 
do their share to keep industry in 
general running; a wage that will let 
them share in the increased productivity 
of railroads; a wage that will let them 
rise to ownership. 

They are also obliged to do a good 
job of railroading at a price that will 
fit all these standards in the division 
of income; and that means also charg- 
ing a price for their output which will 
be so balanced with other prices as to 
help provide steady output and employ- 
ment for themselves and the community. 

In other words, they are an organic 
unity among themselves. And_ since 
their income and the prices they charge 
have a direct relation to the prosperity 
of the whole public, then they are a 
‘part of a larger organic unity of the 
whole country. 

Instead of being ‘lone individuals, 
utterly free, we are free brothers and 
brotherly free-men. We are united in 
and around our joint work in the pro- 
duction of goods or services under con- 
ditions both for ourselves and for others 
that will attain the common good. And 
because each occupation, each industry 
or service, is related to every other, 
then these separate occupational unities 
should themselves be united to handle 
their relationships. 

This is the exact reverse of our prac- 
tice. Once we had a competitive system 
in which every owner fought every 
other owner and every worker, and 
every worker fought every other worker 
and every owner. Unity was disavowed. 
Now we have a few owners usually 
united to help each other to get rich 
through mulcting consumers and labor; 
and we have workers either fighting 
each other or joining to fight the owners, 
It is an utterly immoral society. Its im- 
morality derives from denying the 
mutual obligations of the people in each 
industry to one another and to the 
public. 


RAILROAD guild would be an or- 

ganization of those in railroading 
to make railroading serve railroaders, 
railroad-owners and the public. And 
since neither railroading, nor any other 
industry stands alone, then a railroad 
guild would, in a guild order, be one 
of a whole series of guilds joined in 
handling the common economic life of 
the country and doing so with govern- 
mental help. 

It is this idea of a living organism 
to fulfil continuous obligations that is 
so hard. to accept. We have been so 
long accustomed to going it alone, that 
the thought of going it together is hard 
to swallow. 

Yet how, for example, are we to live 
up to the social justice of balanced in- 
comes and balanced prices unless we 
organize deliberately to balance them? 


They do not balance by our not trying 
to balance them. We can do little or 
nothing in this respect as lone individ- 
uals. We might, indeed, consign our 
consciences to the somewhat remote 
and rigid minds of political office- 
holders. And surely these office-holders 
are needed, for, more than the individ- 
ual or the group, they functionally 
represent the general welfare. But 
jointly in our occupations we come first. 
Ii we do not come first, then the office- 
holders come first. And since there is 
so much to be done, first or second, 
either the non-governmental social order 
of the guilds of the occupations is to 
be very important, or it is not to exist 
and the government is to do the job. 
In our day and age, now that the few 
run us through their wealth or their 
control of other peoples’ money, the 
alternative to a guild social order work- 
ing with government is a totalitarian 
government. 


ITH a right instinct Catholics see 

quickly and plainly the necessity 
of labor unionism and of organization of 
employers. But because of the greed 
and pride that are rampant, some do 
not see beyond the need of labor unions 
fighting employers’ organizations. Cer- 
tainly that is necessary. But the aim of 
the union should be two-fold. First, 
reach with the employers’ joint conclu- 
sions, on the basis of justice and the 
general welfare regarding the division 
of the product. This is usually a “bar- 
gaining,” a negotiating task. Second, 
co-operate with them in making their 
joint industry serve the general good 
through right prices and full and good 
production. 

The first part is what is called the 
class struggle; but it is such at the 
present time because the owners want 
to take everything for themselves and 
leave labor only enough to be able to 
get back to work again on the next 
trick of work, strong enough to keep on 
working. Because there is this class 
struggle, our whole country and world 
are threatened with either that destruc- 
tion which calls itself Fascism or that 
destruction which calls itself Com- 
munism. 

The first part of the cure is for or- 
ganized employers to accept the union 
as the agent of the employed and to 
bargain, rather, discuss in order to 
reach a fair decision upon wages, hours 
and the like. The second part of the 
cure is for the two to join together to 
handle matters of common interest— 
methods of work, output and prices— 
for the general welfare. 

Unions become thus of tremendous 
importance. They are important for 
obtaining approximately fair wages and 
hours. Their importance is not limited 
to that. Indeed if it is so limited, then 
we have nothing but a future of struggle 
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ahead of us. For the union according 
to this conception is not only a fighting 
agency, it is a co-operating agency. It 
is to represent the employees in an in- 
dustry split horizontally between owners 
and non-owners. It is also to represent 
them in a united industry working for 
the common interests of the Brother- 
hood and the welfare of the Great 
Society. 

A wave of strikes is sweeping over 
the country. Strikes and the threat of 
strikes are needed to compel employers 
to do justice part-way to employees, to 
take the first step towards the guild 
society and to convince us that the gov- 
ernment must help in its creation. But 
there must be next steps in the steady 
direction of the employer associations 
and unions co-operating in the general 
conduct of their whole industry. 

Is that asking too much? Look at the 
alternatives. If there is not such co- 
operation, then labor either accepts a 
subordinate and subject position or it 
does not accept it. If it accepts it, then 
the result is domination by the few, a 
taking by the few of too much of the 
income of industry for themselves, a 
quick decay in any country built on 
large production and large consump- 
tion, an aristocratic society, the end of 
political democracy, and ruin. 

If labor does not accept subjection, 
and does not also ask and get partner- 
ship in a Guild Brotherhood, then labor 
merely fights. The final result is either 
the suppression of labor which is called 
Fascism, or the denial of all ownership 
which is called Communism. 


N EITHER case, revolution, and then 

an omnipotent state and degraded 
human beings. 

We are surely treading on quick-sand 
in this generation. And since the gov- 
ernment can help or can ruin, then 
what the government does is of key im- 
portance. One sure rule is that in every 
law it passes to establish minimum 
wages and maximum hours (and it 
should do so) the government should 
protect labor’s right to organize, and 
it should get back of and protect and 
make general the wages and_ hours 
established by collective bargaining. 

In farming, the same consideration— 
that of building up a self-governing or- 
ganized agriculture—is foremost. 

Figure out the issue of the Constitu- 
tion and the Supreme Court yourself; 
but certainly our legal system does not 
fit an organized country. It must be 
reformed to fit a drive towards a guild 
society which will work with the gov- 
ernment to establish social justice. 

The steady tireless drive must be 
towards employees organizing, towards 
employer associations and unions deal- 
ing together, and towards the govern- 
ment getting back of and helping their 
joint and peaceful relations. 
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Legal 


and Democratic! 


Not a Single Party of the Popular Front in Spain Has Ever Really Believed in 


Democracy. All Appeals 


Nowery-c1cHT American writers 
recently published an appeal “to mem- 
bers of our craft,” and of others in- 
fluential in moulding public opinion, 
to condemn “the military faction which 
with its foreign allies is making war on 
the legally and democratically elected 
Republican Government in Spain.” 
The list of signatories to this joint 
appeal is of interest for many reasons. 
The chief reason that concerns us here 
is that the American public—all of us— 
have been depending on these very 
same writers for an interpretation of 
the news from Spain. A number of 
them have been, if they are not still, 
foreign correspondents at various Eu- 
ropean capitals. Some of these, and 
others in the list, are the authors of 
books and magazine articles, dealing 
with foreign affairs in general and the 
Spanish Revolution in particular. 


Character of Government 


T WILL be difficult for any person ac- 

quainted with their literary output to 
believe that they follow their own ad- 
vice—“to lay aside all political, re- 
ligious and racial differences, and to 
make a stand in harmony with Ameri- 
can traditions.” 

In the first place, the question at 
present is nof how the so-called Popu- 
lar Front was elected in February of 
last year. The question is what is now 
the character of the Government for 
which these American writers ask sup- 
port and sympathy, and what is its ul- 
timate objective? What kind of régime 
will it establish in Spain if it emerges 
victorious from the present conflict? 

It is perfectly clear, and these writers 
know it, that the Anarchists rule in 
Barcelona. An uncensored dispatch to 
the London Times (reproduced in the 
New York Times of February 22) has 
this: “A few thousand Anarchists, 
pistoleros, rule the city.” The writer 
Sives a detailed account of the her- 
rors of their rule for the past six 
months, says that President Companys 
is a prisoner in the Bishop’s palace, 
that the Catalan troops (sent up to 
Aragon in July to capture Saragossa) 
have “for seven months been content 
to look at Huesca (on the way) from 
a distance of two miles.” 


to Democracy Are a Cloak to Conceal Communism. 


By Owen B. McGuire 


This writer then goes on to give 
the reason: “There is now no doubt 
that both among the troops at the front 
and among the vast majority of the 
population the preference has swung 
over to the Franco Government in 
place of this chaos.” All of which 
shows that the leader of the Anarchist- 
Syndicalist forces spoke the truth five 
months ago when he told a conference 
of journalists in Barcelona: “We make 
the decrees and pass them to the Presi- 
dent (of the Generalitat) for his sig- 
nature.” Such is now the legal and 
democratic government of Catalonia 
for which the American writers issue 
their appeal. 

The Government at Madrid and 
Valencia are just as legal and demo- 
cratic. The Madrid junta has set up a 
“Council of Aragon” for the govern- 
ment of that ancient Kingdom of which 
Saragossa is the capital. The Council 
consists of six Anarchists, four Com- 
munists and two nondescript “Com- 
rades.” The first President of the Re- 
public, Alcala Zamora, who led the rev- 
olution that overthrew the Monarchy, 
is a refugee in Paris. The second Pres- 
ident, Azafa, “democratically elected” 
last June, is a prisoner on a mountain 
top three hours from Barcelona. 

Caballero, the Prime Minister of 
Valencia, sends a message of thanks 
to Stalin and tells him that the victory 
of the workers will be the establishment 
of a régime “after the model of your 
great country.” Such is now, apart 
from the question of how it came into 
power, the Government in one-third of 
Spanish territory. Such is the Govern- 
ment which the American writers wish 
for all Spain, because it is “in harmony 
with American traditions.” 


Ignorance Is Bliss 


HAT some of these writers would 

wish to see a despotism, after the 
model of Russia, established not only in 
Spain but in this country is understand- 
able, for they are pinks or professed 
Communists. But that others among 
them should join in the appeal is not 
so easily understood. 

Their position is like that of Martin 
Luther at the time the Turks were 
threatening the civilization of Europe. 
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The Turks should not be opposed, he 
said, because they are a scourge of God 
for our punishment. On which a Prot- 
estant historian has commented: “It 
was an. intriguing policy at a safe dis- 
tance from the Turk.” In America we 
are still at a safe distance from the 
“democracy” of Russia and Spain. 

The most charitable view to take of 
some of these writers is that they do 
not know what they are defending, 
that they do: not know the character of 
the various elements that combined last 
vear to form the so-called Popular 
Front, why it was formed and what 
was the ultimate objective, frankly 
avowed, of the majority parties in its 
formation. 


Popular Front Undemocratic 


SHALL try, therefore, to answer 

these questions, and then I shall select 
one of these writers, who seems, from 
the positions he has held as a writer and 
journalist, to be neither pink nor red. 
I shall show that this writer, who is 
fairly representative of a class, is led 
astray chiefly by two’ things: ignorance 
of Spain and of the history of the Revo- 
lution; strong bias, perhaps uncon- 
scious, even hostility, towards the Cath- 
olic Church and whatever seems to him 
to be affiliated with it. This latter espe- 


-cially leads him to idealize whatever is 


opposed: to the Catholic Church, even 
Anarchism. and Communism. 

Not one of all the parties that 
formed the Popular Front ever be- 
lieved in democracy as we understand 
it in this country, namely, majority 
rule. This should be clear as regards 
Communists, Syndicalists and An, 
archists. It was certainly true of them 
in Spain. In that country there was 
no practical difference between Syn- 
dicalists and Anarchists. They frater- 
nized in their associations and propa- 
ganda. They used the same press or- 
gans. They both believed in “direct 
action.” The Communists had their 
own press organs and organization. 
But they, too, believed in “direct ac- 
tion” and the establishment of a mi- 
nority régime by violence. : 

Spanish Socialists were different. 
They believed in using existing insti- 
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tutions to advance under their cover 
towards their ultimate objective which 
was a Marxist State. They were anti- 
religious. Long before Lenin was heard 
of, the founder of Spanish Socialism, 
Pablo Iglesias, declared that religion 
is “the dope of the workers,” that they 
must rid themselves of it if they would 
be “emancipated.” Their press organ 
which he founded, E/ Socialista, has 
always preached that doctrine. 

There were always two factions in 
this party. They may be called Evolu- 
tionists and Revolutionists. But unity 
and strict discipline was maintained up 
to the summer of 1935. It was the ‘best 
disciplined party in Spain. The Evo- 
lutionists up to that time controlled 
policy. The official party was numer- 
ically small but controlled absolutely 
the largest Labor Union, the U.G.T. 

Sefior de los Rios, now Ambassador 
in this country, was an Evolutionist. 
\iter the Bolshevist Revolution the 
party sent him to Russia to study the 
situation. In presenting his report at 
a convention of the party when he 
returned, he advised them to have 
nothing to do with the Third Interna- 
tional. Besteiro, late speaker of the 
Cortes, was also an_ Evolutionist. 
Caballero (who is the only Socialist 
leader who has risen from the ranks 
of Labor) was willing at that time to 
follow this moderate policy as long as 

succeeded. 

But after the triumph of the Right 
in 1933, the internal dissensions which 
had always existed in the party began 
to manifest themselves. The extremists 
became the majority. All the more 
moderate leaders were brushed aside. 
Besteiro was deposed from the presi- 
dency of the U.G.T. Caballero took his 
place. El Socialista had opposed him 
so he founded a paper of his own: Clar- 
idad. 

A delegation of twenty-one, who had 
spent eighteen months in Russia, re- 
turned with a program. All the work- 
ers, from the Anarchists to the Social- 
ists, should unite in a common front for 
Revolution @ la Russe and sink their 
differences until the Revolution had 
succeeded. They should also unite with 
the extreme Republicans against Fas- 
cism until they had created the cir- 
cumstances favorable to getting the 
Revolution under way. Caballero ac- 
cepted this program. 


Lerroux a Republican 


O UNDERSTAND what occurred 

we must return to Azafia and his as- 
sociates. Azafia never believed in ma- 
jority rule. Lerroux and Zamora both 
believed in a democratic republic. I have 
already explained Lerroux’s policy in 
the pages of Tue S1cn. (September, 
1936, p. 73). Azafia’s answer to him 
in 1931 and 1932 was, “granted that we 
got the Republic by a majority vote 


of the neutral masses; but there would 
be no. Republic if we had not started 
the Revolution. We had definite ideas 
of what that Revolution was to achieve. 
Those ideas must prevail.” 

And in his speech on the Constitu- 
tion Azafia said: “I admit there are 
millions of Catholics in Spain. Some 
speakers have told us how many. It 
does not concern me how many are 
the millions. There were millions of 
pagans in the Roman Empire in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, but the cul- 
ture was Christian. Spain has 
ceased to be Catholic.” 

At that time the Socialists who hated 
Lerroux had 114 seats in Congress. 
With these votes and others, equally 
hostile to Lerroux’s policy, Azafia ob- 
tained control of the Cortes. During 
his régime he had passed a “law in 
defense of the Republic” which an- 
nulled the Liberal clauses of the Con- 
stitution before the ink was dry on it, 
and virtually established a _ dictator- 
ship. He suppressed 114 periodicals. 
He closed numerous political clubs. He 
refused to resign after two elections, 
one municipal and the other for officers 
of the Court of Guarantees, showed 
that the country was overwhelmingly 
against him. 


An Unholy Alliance 


HEN the elections came his party 

was reduced to five deputies. The 
other left-wing Republicans suffered a 
like fate. But the Socialists kept 59 
seats, and this although Anarchists and 
Syndicalists abstained from _ voting. 
The Communists elected one deputy, 
but in most constituencies they also 
abstained. How Azafia accepted the 
result of an election which he could 
not control, we shall see further on. 

Here the point to be stressed is this: 
the elections of 1933 showed evidence 
that Republicans of the Azafia class 
could never hope to obtain power in 
Spain except by an alliance with the 
Marxists. This is why they entered the 
Popular Front in 1935 and formed an 
alliance with the Communists, Syndi- 
calists and Anarchists, all of whom they 
had denounced while they were in 
power. Furthermore, Azafia had sup- 
pressed them with savagery when they 
attempted risings against his rule while 
he was premier. 

How did the Popular Front function? 
Even before the elections of February, 
Caballero, now the leader of all the 
Marxists, told Azafia plainly that there 
would be “no return to the biennium 
1931-1933,” that “the Socialists would 
take no part in any Government” and 
that their objective was “a dictatorship 
of the proletariat.” After the elections 
he compelled the moderate Socialists 
to accept this program. 

The Socialists had returned the larg- 
est group in the Cortes. In accord with 
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precedent, Zamora called on the nomi- 
nal leader, Prieto, to form a Govern. 
ment. Caballero vetoed that. Then 
Azafia was called and wished to include 
Prieto. Caballero also vetoed that. In 
a public speech he denounced Prieto, 
de los Rios and Besteiro. The prole- 
tariat, he said, is on the march. The 
tactics of these men are out of date, 
His press organ repeated these denun- 
ciations day by day. The Russian pro- 
gram would be carried out. Azafia had 
relied on Prieto; but Prieto was now 
as powerless as himself. 


Two Revolutions 


HERE have been two revolutions, 

two rebellions, against the Madrid 
Government since the elections. The 
first began immediately—strikes, arson, 
murder, the destruction of newspaper 
buildings, political clubs, convents, 
churches, etc. It has all been recorded 
in the daily press. It was all in accord- 
ance with the program brought back 
from Russia—to create circumstances 
that would be propitious for starting 
the real sanguinary Revolution. 

But it was also plainly a rebellion 
against the Government. The Govern- 
ment was powerless to suppress it 
without calling out the armed forces. 
But the armed forces, Civil Guard and 
military, had strict orders not to in- 
terfere. Hence the just comment of 
Winston Churchill which I quoted at 
length in THe Sicn in January: “They 
(the Government) committed the griev- 
ous crime of allowing the parliamen- 
tary system to cover the advance of 
Communism and Anarchy. They un- 
dermined every stabilizing force.” 

The army had accepted the republic 
loyally. So had the Civil Guard. They 
would now gladly assist the Govern- 
ment in imposing order. But they were 
not allowed. “The helpless parliamen- 
tarians,” continues Mr.* Churchill, 
“found their only defenders in the 
dark, extreme forces which had re- 
volted against the republic in 1934. ... 
In this situation they (later) presided 
over the hideous series of nightly 
butcheries which robbed the Madrid 
Government of the lineaments of a civ- 
ilized power.” 

After five months of this rule came 
the other “rebellion.” It was not a re- 
bellion against “a legally constituted 
Government,” for there was no Gov- 
ernment. It was the rising of a nation 
in self-defense, in defense of Spain and 
civilization and all that Spain and 
Western civilization have stood for, 
against Anarchy and Asiatic despotism. 
It was not a rebellion against any au- 
thority, for there was no recognized 
authority. The Popular Front did not 
really win the elections; but even if 
that is conceded, the people of Spain 
had certainly never voted for this 
chaos. 
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April, 1937 


I said that I would select one of the 
group of ninety-eight writers mentioned 
above as representative of a class of 
writers and reporters on Spain who 
are led astray by ignorance of what 
has happened in Spain and its back- 
ground and also by animosity to every- 
thing Catholic. And what.I have to 
say in this will serve as an illustration 
of how the American reading public 
gets its information. 


Alvin Johnson on Spain 


MONG the signatures of the ninety- 
a eight American writers is that of 
Alvin Johnson. In view of the respon- 
sible positions he has held as an inform- 
ant of the daily press and its news 
agencies, ninety-nine out of a hundred 
readers would logically conclude that he 
is an impartial journalist and trust- 
worthy witness. 

For, be it understood, Mr. Johnson 
is no ordinary reporter. He has been 
a foreign correspondent in Paris and 
other European capitals. He has re- 
ported the doings of the League of Na- 
tions from Geneva. His dispatches from 
abroad and his contributions written 
here at home have appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune. This paper is 
also no ordinary newspaper. It is the 
leading journal of one of our two ma- 
jor political parties, has a wide circu- 
lation, is stately, literary and conserva- 
tive. It claims, and not without reason, 
to stand for what is “in harmony with 
American tradition.” Its average reader, 
even the super-average reader, will 
naturally turn from the propagandist 
and yellow press to find in its columns 
the truth about foreign affairs and their 
impartial interpretation. And what did 
he find there under the name of Alvin 
Johnson? 

The Spanish general elections were 
held on February 16th, 1936. Mr. John- 
son apparently rushed to Madrid to 
report the news and interpret the sit- 
uation. On the following Sunday his 
article appeared in the Herald Tribune. 
(Feb. 23, Section II, page 2.) It cov- 
ered three columns of fine print. He 
had other dispatches to the Herald 
Tribune, in one of which he tells that 
he put up at a hotel into which the 
forcibly released criminals were pour- 
ing. Noticing one who received a more 
boisterous welcome than the others, he 
turned to one of the leaders to ask: 
“Who is that man?” To which he re- 
ceived the reply: “Oh, one of our big 
men. He was in jail just for political 
assassination. Political assassination ts 
no crime.” 

Mr. Johnson tells this with manifest 
gusto. Indeed, he shows in other pas- 
sages of his dispatches that he was in a 
receptive mood for such “democratic” 
doctrine. To his mind “there is no 
such thing as a successful bloodless 
revolution.” That is where the Leftists 


made their major mistake! They should 
have “stamped out all opposition merci- 
lessly. . . . Will they profit by it now 
and do unto the clerical (!) opposi- 
tion what the clericals would have done 
to them ?” 

You see, the opposition was clerical. 
It did not matter that the opposition 
during the previous four years was led 
by Lerroux, for more than a genera- 
tion the most outstanding Republican 
in Spain, a liberal, an agnostic and 
Freemason, with a party in parliament 
of 109 deputies in the years 1931-1933 
and of 103 deputies in the years 1933- 
1935. It did not matter that Lerroux 
was supported by the Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party led by Melquiades Alvarez, 
also an agnostic, who had been popu- 
larly known as “Don Heterodox.” 
These two parties had been for more 
than a generation the only Republican 
parties in Spain. 

But to Mr. Johnson in the “demo- 
cratic” atmosphere of that hotel in 
Madrid they were “clericals” and “Fas- 
cists” and “the mounting forces of re- 
action.” 


Ignorance of Spain 


ET us see more samples of the cor- 
rect information which is sup- 
plied to the American public by Mr. 
Johnson when he treats of the elec- 
tions of 1933 and their result. He calls 
them “snap elections.” There was no 
“snap” about them. Rightists and Left- 
ists—especially the extreme Left, made 
up of Communists, Syndicalists and 
Anarchists—had been clamoring for 
a year for Azafia to resign and let the 
country decide the questions that were 
agitating it. He resigned. 

The man who succeeded him as Pre- 
mier, and who chose a Cabinet and pre- 
sided at the elections, was a Radical, 
Martinez Barrio, now a Minister in 
the Valencia government. They were 
really the only free and fair elections 
since the change of régime. In all the 
others, intimidation of the voters by 
the mob (something which is difficult 
to understand fully in America), was 
widespread. But no one has ever ques- 
tioned the fairness and peacefulness of 
the elections of 1933. 

Johnson writes further: “When the 
vote was counted the Socialists had 
lost two-thirds of their seats in the 
Cortes. Only a scant one hundred dep- 
uties had been elected.” That this amaz- 
ing statement is not a mere slip of 
the pen is seen in another passage 
where he says: “So the one hundred 
Socialist deputies remained away from 
parliament.” (It was no longer a na- 
tional parliament because their op- 
ponents had won!) 

Now, the exact figures, known of 
course to everybody in Spain, were 
these: in the previous Cortes the So- 
cialists had one hundred and fourteen 
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seats; in the elections of November, 
1933, they returned 59 deputies. But 
according to Mr. Johnson they had had 
three hundred seats in the biennium 
1931-1933—a clear majority and sixty- 
three to spare over all parties in an 
assembly of 473 members. 

The situation during the first year of 
the second parliament of the new re- 
public is worth explaining. I have no- 
ticed that several Catholic publicists 
in this country have misunderstood the 
actuation of Gil Robles during that 
period. These writers think that Gil 
Robles, instead of supporting the Radi- 
cals, should have demanded the Pre- 
miership for himself and formed a gov- 
ernment of the Right. Recently I was 
invited to give a lecture on Spain at 
the University Club in Chicago, and 
“the critic,” a Catholic who had just 
visited Spain, put forward this same 
idea. 

But in that parliament no govern- 
ment was possible without either the 
leadership or the co-operation of the 
Radicals (Lerroux’s party). Excluding 
the Radicals, all the Rightists com- 
bined had only 207 seats, a minority 
in a Cortes of 473. 

Then, too, in a republic a govern- 
ment must be Republican. Monarchists 
cannot take part. In 150 years no Mon- 
archist minister has had a seat in a 
French Republican Cabinet. Moreover, 
the Spanish Monarchists would take 
no part in a Republican government. 
They had repeatedly declared so. 
There was not much difference in num- 
bers between the Radicals and the Ced- 
ists (Gil Robles’ party); and in all the 
circumstances it was much better to 
continue with the Radical leadership. 
Since the advent of the Republic it 
has never been possible to form a gov- 
ernment exclusive of the Rights. 


Robles a Republican 


NOTHER thing to be noted will 
show the reason for the denuncia- 
tion leveled at the Gil Robles party, 
and also the utterly false view that 
Mr. Johnson gives of the government 
of those two years. The real cause of 
the constant attacks on Gil Robles and 
his party, both from the extreme Right 
and the extreme Left, was that they 
had accepted the republic. 

The Monarchists thought, wrongly 
and perversely, that if the great mass 
of Catholic voters now organized by 
Gil Robles had remained faithful to 
the monarchy, a restoration would fol- 
low, as it did in 1874. There were two 
other Catholic Republican parties, the 
Agrarians and the Conservative Re- 
publicans, but they had only a small 
following in or out of parliament. On 
the other hand, the left-wing Repub- 
licans and Socialists, equally with the 
Monarchists, were disappointed and in- 
censed that a great mass of Catholics 
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had become Republicans, had formed 
an organization into which they had 
brought the most progressive, talented 
and enthusiastic young men of the 
country, and had in the elections of 
1933 returned to parliament the ablest, 
most compact and most numerous group 
of deputies. 

This was something which the anti- 
Catholic Republican leaders and the 
Socialists had not foreseen. Their hope 
—and it was perfectly clear from the 
day the republic was proclaimed—had 
been that the two major parties in the 
State would be in the future Republi- 
can and Monarchist, and that they 
would be able to suppress all opposi- 
tion to their policies as Monarchist. 
The Monarchists would then be repre- 
sented as enemies of the régime, of 
the State, of the Republic, of the na- 
tion which had by an overwhelming 
majority voted in the republic. This 
explains also the hatred, which began 
to manifest itself already in the Sum- 
mer of 1931, of the Azafiaists and So- 
cialists for Lerroux and his party. 

Lerroux in the electoral campaign of 
that Summer had already stated his 
policy with vigor and clearness: The 
republic was for all Spaniards without 
distinction of previous political affilia- 
tion. “I am not a believer,” he said, “I 
do not believe in a hereafter; but I am 
a Spaniard, and I want to see a Spain 
where all Spaniards, believers and un- 
believers, lay and clerical, can live to- 
gether in peace and be free to form 
their associations, lay, religious and po- 
litical, if they obey the law.” 

That was not the republic which 
Azafia and the Socialists wanted. The 
Socialists wanted a “dictatorship of 
the proletariat,” as Caballero put it 
afterward, “by peaceful means if we 
can, by violence if we must.” 

Azafia—and this is true of practically 
all the left-wing Republicans—wanted 
the destruction of Christianity in Spain. 
Hence the campaign of constant at- 
tack and calumny which these two ele- 
ments carried on against Lerroux and 
his party from the time the Constitu- 
tion passed the Cortes and Lerroux re- 
tired from the government and went 
into opposition. Lerroux’s policy, a lib- 
eral, democratic policy, could not be 
accepted by either. 


Lovers of Democracy 


UCH is the explanation of what hap- 

pened when the parliament as- 
sembled after the elections of 1933. 
Lerroux returned with 109 deputies, 
Gil Robles with 114. As we have seen, 
the left-wingers were almost wiped out; 
the Socialist representation was re- 
duced by half. The defeated parties, 
one and all, put up a clamor for a new 
election; they declared that the régime 
was “in the hands of its enemies.” And 
be it remembered that this campaign 


was carried on in their press and on 
their platforms for eleven months be- 
fore Lerroux took a Catholic into his 
Cabinet. 

When they failed to intimidate the 
President into dissolving the Cortes 
and holding another election under a 
left-wing government—“authentic Re- 
publicans” they called themselves— 
they published a proclamation that they 
had separated from the régime “until 
the republic was restored to those who 
had made it.” For two years Azafia 
never attended a session in the Cortes. 
The Socialists also published a proc- 
lamation that they would not attend a 
Congress of “the enemies of the re- 
public.” After a month they returned. 
Lerroux was denounced as “a renegade 
who had betrayed the republic.” 

These were the genuine “democrats !” 
The paradox was, and is, that to these 
people, as also to our “makers and 
shapers of public opinion,” like Alvin 
Johnson, the traditional Republicans 
had become “reactionaries,” “traitors,” 
and “allies of masked Monarchists.” 


Startling Misstatements 


R. JOHNSON’S trustworthiness 

as an informant of American pub- 

lic opinion is further brought out by the 
following statements: 

1. Writing of the situation after the 
election of 1933: “President Alcala 
Zamora refused to surrender to the 
mounting forces of reaction .. . nor 
would he exercise his constitutional 
alternative and call a general election 
after dissolving the Cortes. . . . Parlia- 
ment refused to function, but je carried 
on.” 

Each of these statements is untrue. 
What Mr. Johnson calls “the mount- 
ing forces of reaction” was an exclu- 
sively Radical Republican government 
which took office immediately when 
parliament assembled. /t “carried on” 
for eleven months and then recon- 
structed a ministry consisting of seven 
Radical Republicans, one Liberal Dem- 
ocrat, one Agrarian, and three of the 
Ceda, seven Radicals as against five 
from all the other parties, and eight 
non-Catholics as against four Catho- 
lics. 

The recklessness and absurdity of 
that second statement should be ap- 
parent to any schoolboy. “The mount- 
ing forces of reaction” did not ask 
Zamora to dissolve the Cortes and call 
a new election. Why should those who 
had won the election want another ap- 
peal to the country? 

Zamora did refuse to dissolve parlia- 
ment in answer to the clamor of the 
defeated parties, and he gave his rea- 
son in a speech at Valladolia the very 
first Sunday after the run-off election: 
“IT am a democratic President and must 
not take sides in politics. I must obey 
the Constitution. What comes out of 
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the ballot boxes is what must govern in 
Spain.” It was that declaration of prin. 
ciple and policy that made Zamora also 
a “traitor,” which was the beginning 
of a series of events that led to his de. 
position, to the burning of his home, 
the confiscation of his property and his 
exile now in Paris where he has to 
work for his daily bread. 

Furthermore, parliament continued 
to function. The idea that the Presi- 
dent could govern the country without 
a parliament is of course absurd and 
reckless and ignorant. In no European 
nation (except where there is a dicta- 
tor) is it the head of the State that 
“carries on” the administration. It is 
the government which depends on par- 
liament for its existence and function- 
ing. 

2. Here is how Mr. Johnson de- 
scribes the government of those two 
years: “The clericals (the Catholic 
Church party), the Agrarians (owners 
of large estates, Fascists (vested busi- 
ness interests) and Monarchists (aris- 
tocrats and the nobility) . . . nullified 
Socialist reforms, shelved objection- 
able parts of the Constitution, etc.” 
(The explanatory parentheses are Mr. 
Johnson’s.) Be it noted again that the 
fourfold combination is his description 
of the government. It is absolutely 
false. Then, note that he puts “the 
clericals” in the first rank of offen- 
ders, because they are “the Catholic 
Church party.” 

There was no “Catholic Church par- 
ty.” There were five parties of pro- 
fessed Catholics in the Cortes. None 
of them assumed, or could assume, the 
name of Catholic party. Only two of 
the five were represented in the gov- 
ernment. 


The Agrarians 


OME of the Agrarians were land- 
lords, but not one an “owner of 
large estates.” As a matter of fact, 
also notorious, the party was founded 
to agitate for land reform, and its ul- 
timate objective was a system of peas- 
ant proprietorship to be achieved in 
the way it was established in Ireland. 
Johnson has a new definition for 
“Fascist.” There was no Fascist group 
in the Cortes. 

The Monarchists had no part in the 
government. As we have seen, they 
were its constant opponents. 

We can only conclude that if Mr. Al- 
vin Johnson and his fellow workers 
really knew what is taking place in 
Spain and the events which have given 
rise to the present situation they would 
hesitate to appeal to the American peo- 
ple to favor “the legally and demo- 
cratically elected republican govern- 
ment of Spain.” Such a stand is in no 
way “in harmony with American tra- 
ditions”—which had their inception in 
a rebellion against tyranny. 
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Tue woman’s hard eyes gleamed and 
her step quickened. 

Yes, there he was again sitting on 
the bench under the statue. It was 
Arthur keeping the tryst as they had 
kept it so long ago—who could have 
imagined a man would be so sentimen- 
tal. But then who could have dreamed 
that that raw lout of a boy would have 
become so distinguished looking—and 
rich ! 

Her eyes glistened as she assessed his 
riches. 

Pity she had not kept her figure and 
looks—still, that beauty parlor had done 
wonders and she always had been a 
smart dresser. She walked towards the 
statue, her lips fixed in her shyest smile. 

It didn’t click. That old fool of a 
parson was talking to Arthur. Still she 
was not going to take risks. The bench 
on the side of the statue immediately 
behind Arthur was empty; she sat on 
it, almost touching Arthur’s shoulder. 
The parson always left just before one 
o'clock and directly he did she would 
make herself known to Arthur .. . They 
could not have their touching reunion 
in the presence of a third party. 

She frowned—would it be touching? 
How exactly had she turned him down 
in that last letter to Canada? She could 
not remember but she could remember 
what she had been like . . . a “sweet” 
little thing; soft, poetical, yearny, just 
such another as Arthur himself. Only 
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A Memory Kept 


By Douglas Newton 


she had had that sound, practical streak 
always underneath; had that shown in 
her letter? No, she was sure she had 
kept it from him as she always had. It 
had probably been full of tears and wails 
against the poverty and fate that were 
forcing her to marry another man. 

A bad slip that, but it had looked 
sensible at the time. Arthur didn’t seem 
able to do anything but starve in Canada 
and Tom Craile looked a good catch, 
spent his money ike a prince anyhow. 
How was she to know that he was only 
a small clerk splashing about with a 
couple of hundred legacy to dazzle her? 
The shyster! She’d soon shown him 
where he got off once the money was 
gone. If she’d wanted to marry a clerk 
she’d have married Arthur; she had 
loved Arthur. 

For a girl so pretty and practical 
she’d had the meanest luck. She ought 
to have seen that Lance Elliott was a 
money-maker, but when his father had 
denounced her as a little gold digger 
and threatened to cut him off with a 
shilling, the five hundred a year Lance 
had from his mother didn’t look enough 
... And now Lance was worth a quar- 
ter of a million all earned by himself! 

And she’d been frankly a fool over 
Bob Upton Allowed his mother’s 
talk about his career to swing her—but 
then she’d liked Bob, he was the same 
type as Arthur ... All the same she 
would have been the wife of one of the 
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biggest Harley Street doctors if she 
hadn’t been a fool. 

Well, she hadn’t made a mistake about 
Charlie. He was big money and the 
sort that let her spend it. If he hadn’t 
been the kind to worry himself sick 
over debts he’d still be alive and she well 
off. Her fault had been that she’d never 
been interested enough in a man twenty- 
five years her senior to think about him. 
She’d shown tantrums when he talked 
about bills and so he’d gone dumb and 
she did not know how badly he’d let her 
down until he died bankrupt. 

A weak character and she’d had to 
suffer for it. For two years she’d had 
to drag out life on the pittance she’d 
managed to scrape together from the 
ruins . . . and then she’d seen that per- 
sonal advertisement in the Daily Wire 
that ran: 


ELLA. June 17 will soon be here. 
I'll be waiting that week in the 
place we used to meet twelve years 
ago. ARTHUR. 


She could not doubt that was meant 
for her. Her name was Ella. Her birth- 
day was on June 17, and Arthur knew 
she always bought the Daily Wire, Any- 
how she had tested it. She and Arthur 
used to meet on the benches set round 
a certain statue in the Embankment 
Gardens, during their lunch hour—12 to 











Sonnet LIV 


(From the Italian of Michelangelo) 


By Helen Grace Smith 
My life’s frail bark already hath passed o’er 


Tempestuous seas to reach the common land 
Where men of good report or evil stand 

To show their works for judgment; and therefore 
My charmed fancy, which forever bore 

Her art an idol, monarch to command 

My soul, at last her carnal fault has spanned 
With knowledge nor desires her error more. 

And can my thoughts withstanding this find cheer 
In those two deaths approaching me so fast? 

One certain is, and one doth menace loss. 

Nor painting now, nor sculpture yet is dear, 
And I have turned me to that love at last 
Extended to embrace us from the Cross. 








l—every day; she had only to go there 
to make sure. 

She did not take any risks, of course. 
If Arthur was still the old raw and 
poetical down-and-out she was not going 
to know him. Not when Mr. Dixon, 
comfortably off even if a cheese-monger, 
was beginning to take the bait. 

On Tuesday when she had gone to 
the gardens four men had been sitting 
round that statue. She did not recognize 
Arthur but he might have been any of 
them, even the rather seedy clergyman. 
She couldn’t quite believe that the fine- 
looking man with the austere face and 
clothes that looked like five thousand a 
year could be Arthur. 

Next day this man and the clergyman 
still sat on the benches. Hope grew 
within her, but she had to be sure. She 
followed the parson to a small non- 
conformist chapel and learned from its 
notice board he was a Mr. Strillingfleet, 
so Arthur was the distinguished one! 

She’d been beside herself with joy 
and had meant to make herself known 
to him on Thursday, but it was early 
closing day and she had promised Mr. 
Dixon to go out in his car. It was not 
sense to risk offending him—yet; and 
anyhow Friday was the 17th, her birth- 
day, and Arthur was bound to be at the 
statue 

And here he was, waiting for her. In 
another few minutes—she glanced at 
her wrist watch; wasn’t it time that 
tiresome parson went back to his lunch? 
What on earth could Arthur and he find 
to talk about? She leaned closer and for 
the first time listened to their low- 
voiced conversation. 

“Oh, yes, if she sees my advertise- 
ment she'll know I mean this place,” 
Arthur was saying. “We used to meet 


here every day, you know. We were 
both so very poor that we could not 
afford to go to a cafe for lunch. We 
brought what we could scrape together 
in little despatch cases and ate it here 
—that’s how we came to meet... I 
remember that in moments of reckless- 
ness I used to buy fruit to share with 
her, pretending it was part of my lunch. 
It was the only little present I could 
give her . . . It meant living on cocoa 
and bread for days, but it was worth it 
to see the delight in her face. It was 
terrible to be so poor.” 

“Was it?” the old parson asked. “Are 
you sure now it was so very terrible?” 

“You're right,” Arthur’s voice had a 
note of exultance. “It wasn’t. It helped 
to make our love so very simple and 
fine. We gave all we have to give, more 
than we could afford to give so gener- 
ously and grandly. I remember being ill, 
flu and hunger combined, and she fed 
me on meat-extract sandwiches. Told 
me that her landlady had packed them 
but that she could never eat them. It was 
only when I’d wolfed the last that I saw 
the gleam of hunger in her eyes. She’d 
bought that concentrated invalid food 
for me out of her pitiful earnings—I’d 
probably eaten a week’s meals or a new 
hat she’d set her heart on .. . how brave 
and generous children in love are!” 

The woman was leaning back, her 
painted lips trembling, her hand at her 
throat. Arthur had seen through that— 
remembered it. How ravenous she had 
been as she watched him eat those sand- 
wiches, and how glad—glad—glad she'd 
been to go hungry for /im. 

“A girl of fine character,” the old 
clergyman said. 

“A lovely character,” Arthur told 
him. “We were only children then, but 
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the clean and unsullied fire of her nature 
has been my strength ever since. Be- 
cause of her I went to Canada—to find 
my chance. She saw what was in me, 
and, even though she wrote breaking 
our engagement, I could read the dear 
spirit of sacrifice in her letter. She 
feared that my attachment to her would 
hold me back and was willing to suffer 
herself rather than I should be handi- 
capped. Her tender and unselfish cour- 
age—can you wonder that she has al- 
ways remained with me as the sweetest 
and most inspiring memory of my life?” 

“There are noble women in _ the 
world,” the old parson said. 

“Too few of them,” Arthur said. “So 
few that when a man finds one she be- 
comes his guiding star, the holiest and 
most perfect thing in his life.” 

“And yet,” the parson cleared his 
throat nervously. “Don’t you fear . . .? 
I mean young love like yours, children’s 
love, there is no beauty to compare with 
it... but, it is children’s love. Things 
change ... If she has changed—or you 
—it might be tragic... .” 

“Yes,” Arthur’s voice was husky. “A 
tragedy. One could scarcely believe in 
goodness then . . . But she won’t have 
changed. I know that for I know her ... 
she was fine gold; too lovely, too clean 
of heart. A woman like her can never be 
anything but the girl she was.” 

The woman the girl had become was 
leaning back, eyes staring fixedly—into 
the past, her handkerchief pressed 
against her lips. 

“And if she does not come,” the par- 
son asked gently. “If you do not find 
her, what then? Much may have hap- 
pened in twelve years, death as well as 
ers 


“aF she does not come to-day I think 
she must be dead,” Arthur admitted. 
“I’m not unprepared ... and I have my 
memory. Nothing can rob me of that, 
or spoil it. Neither riches nor honors 
have ever blurred it... I can carry her 
with me as she was, lovely, gentle and 
untatnishable to the end. . .” 

“I must go,” the parson said getting 
up. “I am glad I have met you and you 
have talked to me.” 

“T’ll stay half an hour more,” Arthur 
said. “I still hope.” 

The parson moved off. Ella watched 
him. She had only to lift her hand and 
touch Arthur’s shoulder . . . He had 
riches, honors . . . they would be hers 
. . . What was it he had said “The 
sweetest and most inspiring thing” in 
his life. A memory “lovely, gentle and— 
untarnishable !” 

The sob she gave startled Arthur. He 
looked over his shoulder. But he only 
saw a slightly over-dressed and rather 
common woman rise and hurry away 
. .. Hurry away—to leave him to the 
one lovely thing in his life, and hers. 
The memory of the girl she had been. 
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Faith and Liberty 


The Question of Liberty is the Most Pressing Question Posed in Our Age 
and It is the Catholic Mind Alone that Knows the Full Answer 


Tue man who is Catholic and has 
put his mind in full allegiance to Cath- 
olic doctrine and principles of thought 
has always possessed a great intellectual 
advantage over those who have turned 
away, either wholly or in part, from 
the Christian religious tradition. He 
sees the world of space and time more 
objectively, in better proportion and 
perspective, and since he shares in the 
central spiritual life of our civilization 
he can know the great story of our past 
more intimately and from within. He is 
therefore a better critic and judge of 
his times, and is commonly able to dis- 
cern truth’ in the social-political order 
to which the mind alienated from the 
Faith is closed. 

This fact was never more starkly 
obvious than in the present era of un- 
reason and spiritual blindness, for the 
answer to the most pressing question 
posed in our age is known, I believe, 
by the Catholic mind alone. I do not 
refer to the economic question, nor to 
that of social justice, but to the question 
of liberty, of a liberty fitting to the 
nature and dignity of man. 

The liberal tradition of the past two 
centuries is under heavy attack: the 
doctrine of the rights of man, which 
thrilled the world a hundred years ago, 
is being abandoned; and the liberty for 
which the modern western world made 
so hard a struggle seems threatened 
with extinction. : 

The historians are speaking of our 
day as the close of the liberal era, and 
we hear on all sides of things and events 
which are said to be dooming us to an 
unfree future: the pressure of economic 
forces, the machines that rule men who 
were once free craftsmen, the collec- 
tivist social impulse, the necessities of 
the national political community, the re- 
turn of the absolute state. 

When we ask why this is so, we raise 
the chief question of our times, and 
Catholics, I repeat, seem to be alone in 
knowing the answer; in knowing, that 
is, that liberty is dying because its roots 
have not had sufficient nourishment 
from their native soil. For notice that 
I use the word liberty rather than free- 
dom, and that in doing so I measure my 
meaning carefully, marking a distinction 
in what these two words signify. 


By Ross Hoffman 


Liberty is not freedom, but rather the 
fruit or flowering of freedom; we might 
call it the externalization of freedom. 
Liberty is essentially political; whereas 
freedom is moral and of the spirit. 
Liberty may be conferred from without, 
as a slave receives manumission, but 
freedom can be had only if men know 
what kind of beings God fashioned them 
to be. The roots of liberty are in the 
doctrine of free will, that is, in man’s 
knowledge of his moral freedom. And 
it is precisely because the liberals sought 
liberty while not thinking of freedom,— 
of what it is and whence it comes,— 
that their splendid cause lies so near to 
ruin today. 

It ought, therefore, to be quite ob- 
vious that there is not going to be any 
successful defense and restoration of 
liberty in the future unless a restored 
consciousness of freedom first comes 
about. And here again it is the Catholic 
who seems to be alone in knowing that 
this necessary knowledge of freedom 
can only be restored when man’s knowl- 
edge of God and of himself is gained 
back. For freedom consists in knowing 
and submitting to the divine will; which 
brings us illumination of our nature 
from within and shows us what we are. 

It is indeed given to men to discover, 
in the light of natural reason alone, the 
existence and something of the nature 
of God; but unless God teaches him in 
the revelation of faith man cannot know 
himself for what he is: a son and made 
in His image. So that in the last anal- 
ysis our concept of ourselves and there- 
fore of what is proper to us, depends 
upon, is in fact derivative from our 
knowledge of the revealed God. 


HIS has ever been so and history 

proves it. And in knowing it we 
know why the idea of a liberty fit- 
ting to men has been a thing unique in 
Christendom; why that idea has arisen 
and lived only where the light of Chris- 
tian revelation has shone. Consider, for 
example and for contrast, the old re- 
ligions of the despot gods of Asia and 
the lot of man under their dominion. 
There was the idea of deity as an ab- 
solute wholly external to man, wholly 
beyond his reach. The god was exalted 
and alone important; man was abased 
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and nothing. Liberty was unknown, for 
how could the idea of freedom enter into 
the mind of man? What was he indeed, 
that he should dare ask for liberty? 

Under the rule of such religion 
(which has not been confined to old 
Asia but has been known widely in the 
modern world) there cannot arise any 
concept of freedom because there can- 
not be full human self-knowledge. For 
if men are to be free, and to think them- 
selves worthy of liberty, they must know 
themselves as of infinite value, of ab- 
solute and not mere contingent value. 
They must know themselves, in other 
words, as able to participate in the 
divine nature. 


NLY a religion bringing revelation 

of this can implant in man a knowl- 
edge of his enduring and absolute value; 
and alone among the world religions 
does the Faith make this revelation. Js 
it not written? I said ye are gods? asked 
the Lord Christ. Here alone is the an- 
nouncement of God’s adoption of His 
children; only here is opened the way 
to sharing in the Divine Nature; only 
here is the Incarnation, and the mass 
and the sacraments. Here alone, there- 
fore, is the full affirmation of the value 
of man, the revelation of what he is and 
was made to be. 

Hence it is only here that you can 
discover the idea of freedom, which is 
union with the God Who is free because 
He obeys no other will than His own. 

This is the foundation and root nour- 
ishment of the great tradition of a lib- 
erty worthy of man, which has per- 
meated the life of our civilization and 
marked it off most significantly from all 
others. This is the truth which the lib- 
erals forgot, but the Catholic has re- 
membered ; and it gives the answer—the 
only answer—to the grave question of 
liberty that faces us today. For if we 
would save our liberal tradition we must 
rediscover its roots; which means, of 
course, that we must-renounce again the 
worship of the despot gods and return 
to the religion of freedom. 

What are these despot gods? We 
moderns should know them well. All of 
us, even we Christian men and women 
of the full Catholic tradition, have paid 
them some measure of honor, to the 
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damage of our souls and the loss of our 
freedom. Ever since our western world 
set off upon its apostate course we have 
been cursed with false religions in 
which an untrue god is declared to be 
everything and man—whom the true 
God made in His.image—is held to be 
nothing. 

There was that first ominous perver- 
sion a few hundred years ago: the dei- 
fication of kings in the early post- 
Reformation centuries. I mean _ that 
worship of the prince, which many see 
returning upon parts of our world today 
in still more perverted form: sacred, 
despotic monarchy under whici the lib- 
erties of the traditional Christian repub- 
lic are trampled as if they were nothing. 

Then there came the revolutionary 
god of Reason and Civic Virtue, whose 
shrine was the blood-stained guillotine, 
and whose revelation announced the 
nothingness of human personality when 


measured against the supreme, absolute 
and totalitarian worth of a despotic ab- 
straction. There came then also other 
gods of terrible and jealous despotism, 
or perhaps they were only other aspects 
of the same monstrous deity. 

Thus we have had the deification of 
the nation, which is perhaps the out- 
standing false religion of our age. And 
we have had the worship of Humanity, 
that dreadful doctrine that the human 
race itself is god; not that men may rise 
to a participation in the divine nature, 
but that collectively they are god and 
individually, as persons, they are noth- 
ing. Latterly, too, we have had the old 
gods of race and tribe coming back from 
their ancient exile; and we have had the 
worship of science, technology and 
economic necessity ; before which deities 
human personality becomes worthless. 

Each one of these gods of our apos- 
tate civilization has demanded the whole 
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of man, mind, will and soul, and used 
him as a mere instrument to serve an 
end in which he, as a person, has no 
consummation. And to these gods men 
have given themselves, wholly and with- 
out reserve; for it is in the nature of 
man to immolate himself before the false 
god if he knows not the true one. 

It is these gods who give sanction to 
the tyrannical power which is wielded 
today over men who have lost our great 
tradition of freedom. Not one respects a 
rightful human liberty or will tolerate 
the knowledge of freedom; not one 
blesses man with the spirit of adoption 
of sons; not one offers the liberty of a 
father’s house. 

For it is yet another of those strange 
paradoxes of the Faith that the God 
who made man, and therefore alone has 
authority over him, gives him freedom; 
but the gods that men make for them- 
selves take that freedom away. 


Pioneer of the West 


By Mary Ellen Evans 


THE story of a visit to St. Augustine’s, New 
Diggings, the shrine of a heroic missionary who 
left his mark on the Church of the middle-west. 


Father Samuel Maszuchelli was born 
in Milan, Italy, in 1806. In 1828 he be- 
came a Dominican and volunteered for 
missionary service under Bishop Ed- 
ward Fenwick of Cincinnatt. He was 
ordained in 1830 by Bishop Fenwick. 
For five years thereafter he became all 
things to the Winnebagos and Menomi- 
nees and Sioux tribes. 

In April, 1835, Mazzuchelli first saw 
Dubuque, then a picturesque lead-mine 
village two years incorporated. He was 
appointed pastor of Dubuque, Galena 
and all the countryside for hundreds 
of miles. He established St. Raphael's 
parish in Dubuque, the cathedral and 
mother church of the archdiocese 
which is this year celebrating its cen- 
tenary. 

From 1835 till his death in 1864 en- 
sued @ career of accomplishments. He 
founded colleges and laid the founda- 
tion of dozens upon dozens of parishes 
up and down the Mississippi. Mazzu- 
chelli was a keen political scientist and 
votary of the American government 
and Constitution. He spoke at the first 
session of the Wisconsin legislature at 
Belmond, and was its chaplain until 
other duties burdened him. When Iowa’s 
legislature convened in Burlington in 
the ’40s, it convened in his St. Paul’s 
Church. 

Father Mazzuchelli died of pneu- 
mona on February 15th, 1864, after 





having weathered unharmed the ter- 
rific cholera epidemic of 1852 in which 
not one of his widespread parishioners 
died without having received the last 
sacraments from his hands. 


Copatt and copper, cobalt against 
copper: the blue of the sky, the red- 
orange of the mineshafts. To the East the 
silly little humps of bluff that close in the 
Febre river, now more pleasantly called 
the Galena. To the West the undulating 
heights that are Iowa’s and Dubuque’s 
share in the grandeur of the Mississippi 
Palisades. And over all the terrain, the 
deserted mines, as evenly to be expected 
as tombstones in some cosmic cemetery, 
giant and macabre tombstones. Deserted 
hostels in sturdy stone; deserted mills, 
and all but deserted villages. Crazy 
crotchety roads—the easiest way over 
streams, over young mountains, through 
underbrushed forests, for the rider of 
the 730s, 40s, ’50s, the rider such as 
Father Mazzuchelli was. 

New Diggings, that microcosm on the 
map of southwestern Wisconsin, keeps 
eluding you. Many times you think you 
see it, you think you’ve arrived, but you 
haven’t. And when you do, you have 
nothing. New diggings: the very name, 
so woefully pathetic ; so full of the hopes 
of lead-greedy homesteaders of the 
19th century frontier! New diggings 





indeed, and so soon and so irreparably 
to be exhausted ... No, there is nothing 
there, save the most precious of all the 
relics of the great Missionary to the 
Middlewest — Father Samuel Charles 
Mazzuchelli’s St. Augustine church. 
And Nellie Alderson. 

To get to Nellie Alderson’s and St. 
Augustine’s—and of course you have to 
see Nellie first—you drive up a mad little 
mountain, and park at the top in the 
yard of the church. Then you drop down 
a few feet to Nellie’s. If you’re the in- 
formal kind, you go to the kitchen door 
of her tiny brown bungalow, so certain 
is Nellie to be somewhere in the service 
quarters, 

Today she is in the yard, a mean 
little yard, with all manner of com- 
estibles tanning in the dripping sun. A 
waddling neighbor woman is talking 
with her, hand on chin, elbow in fist. 
The waddling woman meves to go as 
she sees you. Nellie herself looks at you 
through candid, appraising eyes no less 
candid and appraising ‘for the calico 
blinders of her sunbonnet. 

“Oh, please, don’t let us interrupt 
your ...” you begin. 

“It’s all right, She’s only my sister— 
anytime’ll do for her.” And a broken 
white smile cracks the bronze face into 
high relief. “Now what can I do for 
you folks ?” 

“Miss Alderson, you remember—I 
was here before, and if you would only 
show us the things just once more be- 
fore someone grabs everything off .. .” 

“Oh, I do remember now. You're the 
young lady I gave the badge to—the 
temperance badge, so you are. Now 
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April, 1937 


don’t you be afther -worryin’ about the 
things bein’ carried off. I keep the keys, 
don’t 1? And I gits thim from Father 
Dhyle (Doyle) and none of thim people 
will ever carry a mite of thim off—not 
while Nellie Alderson is alive.” 

“But have you time?” You give a look 
thet takes in the sunning legumes, the 
potted tomato cans, the pans of new- 
picked things. 

“Sure I have time. All I got is a few 
beans to put up—just a few beans to 
put up. Now you folks just wait here 
till I git my keys.” (Those big and rusted 
keys: where can she possibly trust them 
or hide them in that defenseless cottage 
of hers?) 


OU mount to the top of the hill, and 
wade through grass to the “narth- 
ex” of St. Augustine’s—the narthex that 
is part of a facade as correct as that of 
a Bramante palace, for all its battered 
wind-weariness. For all its innocence 
of worthy material—the wood siding 
put there largely by the work of Father 
Mazzuchelli’s own hands, and engraved 
to simulate a bond long remembered out 
of Milan. For all its vacant stare out 
onto the frustration of the countryside. 
You want strangely to cry for the very 
beauty, the very pitiableness, of it. 
Nellie is telling you as you are gazing 
up at the noble doors and the unspeak- 
ably lovely gable-end, of the terrific 
windstorm in June that nearly blew off 
all the shingles and the spindly little 
bell tower, with its golden toned inhab- 
itant, the most lush and_ sacrosanct 
sounding, they say, in all the territory 
—that Father Mazzuchelli ordered from 
Milan and had cargoed up the Missis- 
sippi by packet and then to New Dig- 
gings by oxen. But Nellie doesn’t ring the 
bell for yous no sir, only every other 
year when the bishop comes for Con- 
firmation does the muted neighborhood 
stir again into its implication of days 
when New Diggings was more than a 
mere mission of the Benton parish. 
You enter the church, and again you 
want wildly to cry. Everything, Nellie 
is saying, everything, just as he left it. 
As he left it in 1864 for that fatal sick- 
call during the February pestilence. 
Your eye sweeps the room, and you 
acknowledge its true proportions and its 
Latin-basilica influence, its classical in- 
fluence, even in the struggle with poor 
and homespun materials. You observe 
its tesselated ceiling, the pews and com- 
munion rail rough-hewn and gently 
carved by Father Mazzuchelli and per- 
haps a miner or two or farmer with a 
turn for handiwork. You see the little 
picture-stations with French and Italian 
inscriptions, measuring the whitewashed 
walls, and the temperance banners, gar- 
ish and fiery, upside down in the corners. 
You move toward the altar at which 
he so often invoked the grace of God 
upon his charges, and from which he 


delivered many of the glowing sermons 
with which he made such magnificent 
use of his ddopted language. The altar 
is chaste and white, and gracefully sculp- 
tured where it needed it by the archi- 
tect-priest, and proud under his most 
beloved pieces—his gleaming Majolica 
potteries from Favenza, his Renaissance 
candelabra wrought of brass and pend- 
ant with prisms: this altar that is as in- 
finitely in harmony with the chapel’s 
architecture as are inharmonious those 
sham Gothic pieces that were stuck, in 
later eras of the century, into the low- 
swung sanctuaries of Mazzuchelli’s other 
parochial foundations, where they shriek 
and scratch at the ceiling in their un- 
comfortable and unhappy state. 

Nellie doesn’t care how long you take 
at the altar, but whenever you’re ready 
snc has the little rear rooms unlocked— 
that is, all but one, the one she doesn’t 
open for you. You step into a tiny room 
that is really half the confessional, for 
the prie-dieu is there, and the little cur- 
tained window; and in the next room, 
tinier still, you have the rest of the 
confessional—a little chair handwrought 
with a certain high skill like everything 
else here. But besides its confessional 
function, this room is Mazzuchelli’s of- 
fice, his headquarters. 

On the office florr lies a Brussels 
carpet, companion piece to the altar rug, 
and at least a century old. And there 
is the table—his table, his workshop. 
Nothing on it now but the Oliver Dit- 
son hymnbook with the 1863 copyright, 
in unpreserved and yet perfectly pre- 
served state; and the leather pix-case 
that did considerable travelling in those 
non-cosmopolitan days—M.an to Cin- 
cinnati, Sault Ste. Marie, Galena, Du- 
buque, St. Louis, and back and forth a 
thousand times through all the Mazzu- 
chelli Country. Never again will that 
table be called upon to witness the 
amazing creative activity that char- 
acterized its fashioner—an activity that 
ranged in kind from organizing Iowa’s 
first Fourth of July celebration, in 
Dubuque, in 1835, to founding an 
archdiocese or designing what is prob- 
ably the most exquisite piece of archi- 
tecture in the Middlewest—the Old 
Capitol in Iowa City. 


N the table drawer, all unguarded 

save for a dubious lock, are stuffed 
his vestments, in almost the order, and 
exactly the condition, in which he last 
stuck them there, with typical masculine 
insouciance. These then are the things 
upon which so many are itching to lay 
depredatory hands, and no wonder: and 
you shudderf to think upon their peril, 
and yet you somehow feel that they are 
so very safe—safe for their immutable 
trust in Nellie Alderson. 

You catch your breath at their beauty, 
as Nellie suspends them from horny yet 
somehow dexterous hands. You dread 
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to touch, or let Nellie touch, the white 
silks and rich brocades, the folds of the 
Flemish laces, the unearthly fine fili- 
grees of the alb and the cassock. But 
you touch them anyway, knowing the 
while that it is in sheer violation of 
the first-canon of the museum curator. 
Nellie is not displeased: she would have 
been annoyed if you had forborne. 

In due time Nellie deprives you of the 
spell cast by the vestments, and you 
look towards the door of the next room 
behind the sanctuary. You know from 
Father Mazzuchelli’s Memoirs of a 
Missionary that it was his sleeping 
room, though it were not much roomier 
than a single cot; for he tells us that in 
every church which he planned and 
built he fitted up a corner either right 
or left of the altar which should be his 
home, as no place else in the world is 
one-tenth as much to be desired as a 
humble dark cell so it be in the presence 
of the Blessed Sacrament. ( Brave words, 
indeed, for the palace-environed scion 
of Milanese bankers and nobles!) And 
then too, Mazzuchelli knew only too 
awfully well the suffering attendant 
upon the charity and grudging hospi- 
tality of strangers. ... 


OU try a remark or two about the 

next room—the cell you so wanted 
to see—and Nellie nods complacently 
and leads you out the other way. 
You swallow your disappointment 
and stroll back to the car, talking com- 
monplaces the while, and watching Nel- 
lie’s face illumine and her whole being 
grow ecstatic when you suddenly men- 
tion the word canonization. It is the one 
word that will bring these people of the 
Mazzuchelli Country out of their con- 
templative selves and send their minds 
and imaginations soaring. 

You ask her the way to Mrs. Field’s 
—the Mrs. Field who as a squirming 
fifteen-year-old attended the Benton 
academy, where now the park bandstand 
rots, and watched Fatker “Matthew 
Kelly” (the best these Irish could do) 
fiddling with telephony contemporane- 
ously with Alexander Bell, and heard 
him predict that electricity would one 
day revolutionize the world. 

Nellie gives you directions, and you 
don’t get them—vou never do, but oh, 
the fun of watching the workings of 
her face. You thank her and hope you 
haven’t taken too much time. 

“Oh, no. Just a few beans to put up, 
that’s all I got to do—just a few 
beans .. .” 

She is gone, jangling the old keys, 
and nodding her sunbonnet in some 
fierce decision. And you turn your eyes 
once more to that same vista of green- 
swarded Iowa bluffs that Mazzuchelli 
saw on his first appearance in this coun- 
tryside in 1835—that historic year that 
was to mean for western Catholicism 
the beginnings of its future glory. 
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A LOVER'S SONG OF TRIUMPH 


EASTER MORNING 
By Marie Fischer 


(“Behold, I have graven thee in my hands.” —Isa. 49:16) 


I have graven you in My hands; 

I am still your Lover; though you have slain Me 

I sunder the portals of death to find you; 

T have graven you in My hands 

Whom I embraced in the fierceness of My love 

Upon a Cross! 

My hands that you have bereft— 

Indelible, scarlet, burning, heavy with the weight of your sin 
But not with your self— 

My hands whence you have escaped. 


I rise seeking you in the dawn 

Expectant that perchance I in the glory of My beauty 
May win you back from night— 

You who are still Mine! 

Calling you with My trumpet of victory— 

Victory! over the death of your perjured love. 


Behold, I have graven you in My hands— 
Triumphant, shattering the gates of hell! 
Though you hide in foul caverns of black hate 


The lamps of My heart, My flaming wounds will search you out! 


I cannot leave you where there is no love; 

I must sate My thirst! 

I must hold you again—I shall seek you in every dawn, 
I shall carry you in My arms, My empty arms; 

For I have graven you in My hands! 

You are graven in My hands! 
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The Decline of Protestantism 


Since the Beginning of the Twentieth Century It Has Become Evident That Protestant 
Culture and Protestant Domination Over Europe and the Whole World are Declining 


Whatever date we assign to the 
summit of power in the Protestant cul- 
ture, whether we say that its decay was 
beginning as early as 1890 or that it 
cannot fairly be put earlier than 1904, 
there is no doubt that after this date— 
in other words, with the very first years 
of the twentieth century—the supremacy 
of the Protestant culture was doomed. 
The various Protestant heresies upon 
which it had been based, and the gen- 
eral spirit of all those heresies com- 
bined, were declining; therefore their 
fruit, the Protestant hegemony over 
Europe and the white world, was de- 
clining ‘also. Protestantism was being 
strangled at its root, at its spiritual 
root; therefore the material fruits of 
that tree were beginning to wither. 

When we study in detail the process 
of this curiously rapid decay in the 
supremacy of the Protestant culture we 
find two sets of causes. The first, and 
apparently the least important (though 
posterity may discover it to be of great 
importance) was a certain recovery of 
confidence in a portion, (but only a por- 
tion) of the nations deriving from the 
Catholic culture, and at the same time 
a revival of vitality in Catholic teaching. 

Politically there was no reaction to- 
wards the old strength of the Catholic 
culture; it was rather the other way. 
Ireland continued to decline in popula- 
tion and wealth, and was now more 
subject to a Protestant power than ever 
before. Poland could apparently no 
longer hope for resurrection. The di- 
visions within the Catholic culture it- 
self grew worse than ever. In France 
(which was the keystone of the whole) 
the quarrel between the Church and her 
enemies became taken for granted and 
the victory of these enemies taken for 
granted as well. Religion was dying out 
in the elementary schools. Great tracts 
of the peasantry were losing their an- 
cestral faith; and with the decline of 
religion went a decline of taste in archi- 
tecture and all the arts—and worst of 
all in letters. The old French lucidity 
of thought began to grow confused. 
There was no revival of Spain, and in 
Italy, what with anti-clerical and Ma- 
sonic Parliamentary power and the dif- 
ferences between the various districts, 
yet another province grew weaker. 


By Hilaire Belloc 


3ut there was already apparent some 
revival of religion in the wealthier 
classes among: all the nations of Cath- 
olic culture. This might not seem to 
mean much, for the wealthier classes are 
a small minority; but they influenced the 
universities and therefore the literature 
and philosophy of their generation. 
Where half a lifetime before, anyone 
would have told you that Catholicism 
could no longer appear in the University 
of Paris there were evident signs that 
it was being taken very seriously again. 
In all this the great Pope Leo XIII 
played the chief part, seconded by him 
who was later to become Cardinal Mer- 
cier. St. Thomas Aquinas was rehabili- 
tated and the University of Louvain be- 
came a focus of intellectual energy 
radiating throughout western Europe. 

Still, all this was, I repeat, of little 
significance compared with the decline 
of the Protestant culture from within. 
The Catholic culture continued to be 
divided; there were no signs of its re- 
turning to its great role in the past; and 
though the seeds both of Irish and 
Polish recovery had been sown (the 
former through the very important re- 
covery of their. land by the Irish 
peasantry) no one could have foretold— 
as indeed they cannot yet forete!l—the 
strengthening of the Catholic culture as 
a whole throughout our civilization. 


HERE were great converts, as there 

have always been; there were what 
is even more __ significant, whole 
groups of very eminent men, such as 
Brunetiére in France, who grew less 
and less sympathetic with the old- 
fashioned atheism and agnosticism, and 
who, without declaring themselves Cath- 
olic, were clearly sympathetic with the 
Catholic side. But these did not influ- 
ence the main current; what really made 
the change was the great internal weak- 
ness of the Protestant culture as opposed 
to the Catholic. It was this decay of 
the opponent to the Church which be- 
gan to transform Europe and prepare 
men for yet another great change, which 
I shall call (so as to give it a name 
and be able to study it later) “The 
Modern Phase.” 

Protestant culture decayed from within 
from a number of causes, all probably 
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connected, although it is difficult to 
trace the connection; all probably pro- 
ceeding from what physicists call the 
“auto-toxic” condition of the Protestant 
culture. We say that an organism has 
become “auto-toxic” when it is begin- 
ning to poison itself, when it loses 
vigor in its vital processes and accumu- 
lates poisons which continually lessen 
its energies. Something of this kind was 
happening to the Protestant culture 
towards the end of the 19th century and 
the beginning of the 20th. 


HIS was the general cause of what 

was happening, but it is vague; 
on the particular causes we may be 
more concrete. 

For one thing the spiritual basis of 
Protestantism went to pieces through 
the breakdown of the Bible as a su- 
preme authority. This breakdown was 
the result of that very spirit of sceptical 
inquiry upon which Protestantism had 
always been based. It had begun by 
saying, “I deny the authority of the 
Church: every man must examine the 
credibility of every doctrine for him- 
self.” But it had taken as a prop (illog- 
ically enough) the Catholic doctrine of 
Scriptural inspiration. That great mass 
of Jewish folklore, poetry and traditional 
popular history and proverbial wisdom 
which we call the Old Testament, that 
body of records of the Early Church 
which we call the New Testament, the 
Catholic Church had declared to be 
divinely inspired. Protestantism (as we 
all know) turned this very doctrine of 
the Church against the Church herself, 
and appealed to the Bible against Cath- 
olic authority. 

Hence the Bible—Old and New Tes- 
taments combined—became an object of 
worship in itself throughout the Prot- 
estant culture. There was a great deal 
of doubt and even paganism floating 
about; but the mass of Protestants, in 
Germany as in England and Scandi- 
navia, certainly in the United States, 
anchored themselves to the literal in- 
terpretation of the Bible. 

Now historical research, research in 
physical science, and research in textual 
criticism, shook this attitude. The Prot- 
estant culture began to go to the other 
extreme: from having worshipped the 
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very text of the Bible as something im- 
mutable and the clear voice of God, it 
fell to doubting almost everything that 
the Bible contained. It questioned the 
authenticity of the four Gospels, partic- 
ularly the two written by eye-witnesses 
to the life of Our Lord and more espe- 
cially that of St. John, the prime witness 
to the Incarnation. It came to deny the 
historical value of nearly everything in 
the Old Testament prior to the Babylon- 
ian exile; it denied as a matter of course 
every miracle from cover to cover and 
every prophecy. That a document should 
contain prophecy was taken to prove 
that it must have been written after the 
event. Every inconvenient text was la- 
belled an interpolation. In fine, when 
this spirit (which was the very prod- 
uct of Protestantism itself) had done 
with the Bible—the very foundation 
of Protestantism—it had left nothing of 
Protestantism but a mass of ruins. 


HERE was another example of the 

spirit of Protestantism destroying its 
own foundations, but in a different 
field—that of social economics. Prot- 
estantism had produced free competition 
permitting usury and destroying the old 
safeguards of the small man’s property 
—the guild and the village association. 
In most places where it was powerful 
(and especially in England) it had de- 
stroyed the peasantry altogether. It had 
produced modern industrialism in its 
capitalistic form, it had produced bank- 
ing, which at last became the master of 
the community; but not much more than 
a lifetime’s experience of industrial cap- 
italism and the bankers’ usurious power 
was enough to show that neither the 
one nor the other could continue. They 
had bred vast social evils which went 
from bad to worse, until men, without 
consciously appreciating the ultimate 
cause of those evils (which cause is of 
course spiritual and religious) at any 
rate found the evils unendurable. 

3ut the later wealth and _ political 
power of the Protestant culture had been 
based upon these very institutions, now 
challenged. Industrial capitalism and the 
usurious banking power were the very 
strength of 19th century Protestant civ- 
ilization. They had especially triumphed 
in Victorian England. They are, at this 
moment in which I write these words, 
still on the surface all-powerful—but we 
every one of us know that their hour 
has struck. They have rotted from 
within; and with them the Protestant 
hegemony which they so powerfully sup- 
ported in the generations immediately 
before our own. 

There was yet another cause of weak- 
ening and decline in the Protestant cul- 
ture: the various parts of it tended to 
quarrel one with the other. That was 
what one would have expected from a 
system based upon competition and one 
flattering human pride. The various 


Protestant societies, notably the British 
and Prussian, were each convinced of 
its own complete superiority. But you 
cannot have two or more superiors. 
This mood of self-worship necessarily 
led +9 conflict between the self-wor- 
shippers. They might all combine in 
despising the Catholic culture, but they 
could not preserve unity among them- 
selves. 

The trouble was made worse by an 
inherent lack of plan. The Protestant 





In the series of articles appearing 
in these pages and written especially 
for THE SIGN by Mr. Hilaire Bel- 
loc, this illustrious author has dealt 
with the main attacks which have 
been made on the Catholic Church 
and the reasons for their failure. 
These attacks have been the Arian, 
the Mohammedan, the Albigensian 
and the Protestant. 


Beginning with the next issue of 
THE SIGN Mr. Belloc will treat in 
three articles of what he calls “The 
Modern Attack” on the Church. To 
use his own words: 


"In the first article I shall give a 
description of the modern phase of 
attack upon the Catholic Church— 
an attack which is now no longer 
Protestant, even indirectly, but 
frankly atheistic and materialistic. 


“In the next article I shall de- 
scribe the results of this—the rise 
of tyranny in politics, the increas- 
ing cruelty and callousness in social 
morals, and the abandonment of 
men to sensuality coupled with the 
renunciation of reason. 


“In the final article, I shall pose 
the prime question of our time— 
whether the Catholic Church which 
made our civilization and on which 
tradition depends, will have to hold 
the fort as a small persecuted body 
or will ultimately triumph to some 
degree sufficient to restore that civ- 
ilization, in part at least, and to 
preserve it.” 


Do not miss Mr. Belloc’s keen 
analysis of the forces which are 
arraigned against the Church in 
this modern world. 





culture having begun by exaggerating 
the power of human reason, was ending 
by abandoning human reason. It boasted 
its dependence upon instinct and even 
upon good fortune. There was no com- 
moner phrase on the lips of Protestant 
Englishmen than the phrase, “We are 
not a logical nation.” Each Protestant 
group was “God’s country”—God’s fav- 
orite—and somehow or other was bound 
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to come out on top without the bother 
of thinking out a scheme for its own 
conduct. Nothing more fatal for an jp. 
dividual or a large society in the long 
run can be conceived than this blind 
dependence upon an assured good for. 
tune, and an equally blind neglect of 
rational processes. It opened the door 
to every extravagance, material and 
spiritual; to conceptions of universal 
dominion, world power and the rest of 
it, which in their effect were suicidal, 

All these things combined led to the 
great breakdown which we date overtly 
from 1914 but of which the inception 
lay three years earlier at least; for it 
was three years before the outbreak of 
the Great War that the nations began 
to make their preparations for conflict, 

In the Great War, of course, the 
whole of the old state of affairs went 
down with a crash. So much as survived 
what had been the institutions of the 
Protestant hegemony—control by the 
banks, the levying of general usury 
through international loans, the wholly 
competitive industrial system, the un- 
checked exploitation of a vast proletariat 
by a small capitalist class—only survived 
precariously, propped up by every sort 
of device, and that in only a few so- 
cieties. In the mass of our civilization 
these things rapidly disappeared. The 
main political institution which had gone 
with them—parliaments composed of 
professional politicians and calling them- 
selves “representative”’—went down the 
same road. Our civilization began to 
enter a period of political experiments, 
including despotisms, each of which 
experiments may be and probably is 
ephemeral, but all of which are, at any 
rate, a complete break with the imme- 
diate past. 

The old white world wherein a divided 
and distracted Catholic culture was 
overshadowed by a triumphant and 
powerful Protestant culture was no 
more. 


UT let it be noted that this break- 
down of the older anti-Catholic 
thing, the Protestant culture, shows no 
sign of being followed by a hegemony 
of the Catholic culture. There is no sign 
as yet of a reaction towards the domina- 
tion of Catholic ideas—the full resto- 
ration of the Faith by which Europe and 
all our civilization can alone be saved. 
It nearly always happens that when 
you get rid of one evil you find yourself 
faced with another hitherto unsuspected; 
and so it is with the breakdown of the 
Protestant hegemony. We are entering 
a new phase, “The Modern Phase,” as 
I have called it, in which very different 
problems face the Eternal Church and 
a very different enemy will challenge 
her existence and the salvation of the 
world which depends upon her. What 
that modern phase is I shall attempt to 
analyze in my next article. 
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Friends of the Friendless 


The Big Brothers and Big Sisters, Through Their Work For Youthful 
Delinquents, Are a First Line of Defense in the War Against Crime 


Juuso, the musical show with 
elephants and a circus atmosphere was 
playing on Broadway. Over in Brook- 
lyn the phone in an office of a Big 
Brother organization rang, and a voice 
at the other end said: 

“I was once a little brother. A Big 
Brother took me under his wing when 
I had been brought into a Children’s 
Court. Since then I have been lucky 
enough to make some money and I want 
to do something for your little brothers. 

“When I was a kid the one thing I 
wanted more than anything was to see 
the circus and a Big Brother brought 
me. Now that I am able I want to send 
other little brothers to see a circus. I am 
mailing you my check for a hundred 
tickets to the circus show, Jumbo, and 
I am also including a quarter for each 
boy so he can buy peanuts.” 

Spread throughout thirty-six States 
and six Canadian provinces are about 
300 organizations with 15,000 men and 
women as members—lawyers, doctors, 
ministers, priests, rabbis, bankers, teach- 
ers and business people—who have faith 
in the young boys and girls who are 
brought into the Children’s Courts 
charged with a crime. These 15,000 hu- 
manitarian men and women are Big 
Brothers and Big Sisters. Each of these 
men and women has become acquainted 
with one delinquent youth, visited the 
wayward child’s home, brought the boy 
or girl to dinner, and become a friend to 
a friendless youth. Big Brothers and 
Big Sisters attend church with their 
little brothers and sisters, go to a movie 
with them, see a circus together, talk 
about school problems, write letters to 
each other, and in the summer the little 
brother or sister will more than likely 
be in a camp sponsored by a Big 
Brother or Big Sister organization. 

Instead of sitting in an easy chair and 
reading a news item on the latest kid- 
napping or murder, as most of us do, 
and complaining bitterly about the 
police or the courts or the parole board, 
these really big men and women are 
going to the source of the crime problem 
which is the juvenile delinquent and 
are doing all in their power to prevent 
future kidnappings and murders. 

Take a look at the record of most any 
headline criminal and you will find that 


By Lawrence Lucey 


between the ages of ten and sixteen he 
appeared in a Children’s Court. If the 
young are weaned from their criminal 
tendencies there will be few adult crim- 
inals, for it seldom happens that a boy 
or a girl who reaches twenty-one with- 
out committing a crime resorts to crime 
in later life. 

The Big Brothers and Big Sisters are 
the first line of defense in the war 
against crime; the fruitfulness of their 
work is attested to by the fact that only 
a small minority of the boys and girls 
in whom they take an interest ever ap- 
pear in court again. The national organ- 
ization of Big Brothers and Big Sisters 
estimates that only four per cent of their 
little brothers and sisters return to 
crime. 

Sheldon Glueck of the Harvard Law 
School is a profound student of the 
crime problem whose works are quoted 
wherever criminologists gather. His 
opinions are the product of a mind that 
really understands crime. What he has 
to say about the Big Brother movement 
is important. To him Big Brothers are 
more than charitable busybodies be- 
cause: 

“Most of the elaborate researches into 
the treatment of delinquency point to 
the fact that in the final analysis it is 
genuine understanding and sympathetic 
friendship that count. Psychologic and 
psychiatric examinations? Yes! Social 
investigations? By all means! But these 
are after all mere instruments for the 
more vital work that must be done if 
delinquent careers are to be headed off. 
Many delinquents have never really 
had an understanding friend—whether 
teacher, clergyman or parent. 


bic ANY have never had a whole- 
some and socially-oriented per- 
son actively interested in their welfare, 
to whom they might look for guidance 
in the daily problems of life as well as 
its crises. Many have never worshipped 
the right type of hero. And as social or- 
ganization becomes more and more com- 
plex, these voids in the lives of many 
young people must be filled. If the aid 
will not come from wholesome sources, 
it will be supplied by the anti-social ele- 
ments in the community. 
“These facts should be a challenge to 
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such organizations as the Big Brothers. 
They should serve as a stimulus to 
devoted preoccupation with the prob- 
lems of stumbling, experimenting or 
defiant childhood. 

“Moreover, the success of such official 
enterprises as probation, correctional 
work in institutions and parole, is in 
large measure dependent upon the un- 
derstanding and constructive guidance 
of men of the Big Brother type. 


= FFICIAL society cannot afford 

the large personnel necessary in 
the work of rehabilitating offenders 
against its laws. It must rely, in con- 
siderable part, upon the aid of intelli- 
gent and humanitarian volunteers. 

“Finally, the carrying out of a plan 
of treatment in the individual case re- 
quires intensive study and oversight 
over a long period; not merely the 
broad, general assistance given the de- 
linquent by the ordinary probation of- 
ficer or parole agent. 

“For these reasons, and others that 
could be mentioned if space permitted, 
it is a pleasure as well as a duty to 
wish the Big Brother organizations all 
success in their enterprise of practical 
humanitarianism.” 

Edward is one of the thousands of 
American youths who was heading in a 
straight line for a prison cell until he 
met a Big Brother whose friendship and 
counsel directed him away from a life 
he never wanted to lead. He was found 
by a policeman loitering on the corner 
of a Brooklyn street between five and 
six o’clock one morning and when he 
was unable to explain to the officer what 
he, an eighteen year old boy, was doing 
on the corner at that time of the morn- 
ing he was brought to the station house 
and booked as a wayward minor. In the 
Adolescent Court it was learned that 
Edward had been in court before for a 
minor offense. 

Edward was living with his father in 
a furnished room for which the father 
paid $6 a week. The boy’s mother was 
dead and the father and son quarreled 
frequently. The father continually 
nagged the boy for not obtaining work 
and contributing to his own support. 
The father was employed in mechanical 
work and received $25 a week. Their 
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ome was a bedroom in a rooming 
yuse, and Edward loathed it. On the 
street corners the boy found more con- 
genial companions than his father, and 
since his home life was so dismal he 
spent many of his nights on the streets. 

When he was fourteen Edward was 

raduated from grammar school and en- 
te high school. Shortly afterwards 
his mother died and the boy left school. 
\fter leaving school he obtained work 
; a clerk and delivery boy in one of 
Butler’s grocery stores. But he lost his 
job when the store closed because of a 
lack of business. Edward was intelli- 
gent, pleasant and had 
a fine vocabulary for 
a boy of his years. He 
almost six feet 
tall, weighed 135 
pounds, and appeared 
to be undernourished. 

After investigating 
this boy the Catholic 
Big Brothers asked 
one of their members 
vho lived near Ed- 
ward to act as his Big 
Brother. The volun- 
teer Big Brother took 
a personal interest in 
Edward and had him 
join an athletic and 
social club in which 
he was the vice-pres- 
ident. On Sunday the 

vo of them attended 
mass and frequently 
went to the altar rail 
for Holy Communion 
together. That sum- 
mer Edward went toa 
camp with the Nation- 
al Guard and liked the 
training and life in the 
army. When he re- 
turned home he asked 
his father and Big Brother if he could 
join the regular army. They consented 
and Edward went south to an army post. 
After a short time in the army the boy 
wrote to his Big Brother, thanked him 
for his kindness, told about his interest 
he ball team for which he was the 
pitcher, and was enthusiastic about life 
in the army. 

In’ his report to the Catholic Big 
Brothers the volunteer Big Brother was 
delighted with his experience. He wrote 
that Edward “was and still is anxious 
to make a man out of himself... .” 
Further, “I got him to attend to his re- 
ligious duties and we became pals. .. .” 
The Big Brother was interested in 
knowing what disposition the court 
would make of Edward’s case as the 
judge had reserved the right to send the 
boy to prison if he did not feel that he 
deserved his freedom. After informing 
the judge what Edward had done since 
he appeared in court, the Catholic Big 
srothers asked that he be discharged 
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and their request was granted. 

Edward did not win a scholarship at 
a college and graduate with honors, nor 
did he become the treasurer of a large 
corporation, as was the case with other 
little brothers; the story of his rehabili- 
tation is not sensational. Edward is not 
the stuff out of which fiction is made, 
yet his story is important because it 
shows how little needs to be done for 
most boys who are brought inte court 
in order to keep them out of prison 
permanently and make them useful, 
workaday people. The Big Brothers 
could not be expected to make Saints, 
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millionaires, kings or Hollywood heroes 
out of their little brothers; their objec- 
tive is to make men out of delinquent 
youths. Edward is now an asset to so- 
ciety although when the Big Brothers 
met him he was a liability. 


N a cold night in December, 1904, 

the spark of the Big Brother 
movement was ignited. Forty men were 
gathered together in the drawing room 
of the Reverend Wilton Merle-Smith. 
They were. horrified at the number of 
young criminals the sidewalks of New 
York were producing each _ year. 
Couldn’t they do something about it? 
They didn’t believe that these young- 
sters who came into the Children’s 


Court were bad in their hearts. There 
wasn’t a great, insurmountable barrier 
between the children who went wrong 
and their own boys and girls. Finally 
one of the men asked the question that 
was on their forty lips: “Is there any- 
thing we can do?” 
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Among those present was Ernest K, 
Coulter who had obtained a wealth of 
information about young criminals 
while acting as a clerk of the New York 
Children’s Court. Thousands of boys 
and girls had passed before him on their 
way to reformatories; or if let go free, 
back to their old friends and old ways to 
become hardened to a life of crime, He 
had listened to mothers and fathers 
pleading with the judges for mercy, 
Their boy or girl, they said, would never 
steal or be disorderly again. When 
Ernest K. Coulter arose to tell these 
forty men what they could do, he was 
speaking with a mind 
chock-full of impres- 
sions and pictures of 
youthful criminals, 
His advice to these 
forty men was: 

“Tf each man here 
will take an active in- 
terest in just one boy, 
who has been the vic- 
tim of bad environ- 
ment, show him there 
is someone who cares 
and will be sort of a 
big brother to him, 
that will be real serv- 
ice.” 

These forty men 
were the first Big 
Brothers. They took 
boys under their care 
regardless of race or 
creed. It was not un- 
til 1909, when the 
Jewish Big Brothers 
were formed, and 1915 
when the Catholic Big 
Brothers were organ- 
ized, that it was 
thought better to sep- 
arate these groups on 
the basis of their re- 
ligious beliefs so that the little brothers 
might receive religious training from 
their Big Brothers. In small towns 
where there is no need for three Big 
Brother groups, there is one organiza- 
tion which on learning the religion of a 
little brother procures a Big Brother 
of his faith for him. 

One of the first cases in which a Big 
Brother, one of the original forty, took 
an active part was that of a boy who 
lived in a tenement on West 53rd Street 
in New York. It was the day before 
Christmas when the Big Brother walked 
into the family of George who had been 
brought to court for boyish mischief. 
George’s father was dead. 

“The mother, a stout, respectable 
Swedish woman,’ wrote the Big 
Brother, “was deep in the mysteries of 
preparing a pie, the first, she confessed 
to me, they had had in a year. The 
kitchen was full of neighbors and neigh- 
bors’ children, but she greeted me with a 
hearty smile and a warm, damp hand- 
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shake. Yes, George was a good boy— 
most boys are paragons to their mothers 
if they amount to anything—couldn’t I 
get him a ‘yob’? I told her I would try 
but I wanted to get him a pair of shoes 
first, for I noticed that George wore a 
pair of men’s shoes many sizes too large 
for him, one of them split entirely across 
the toe and both worn through until his 
feet were practically on the ground. The 
mother’s gratitude was loud and vol- 
uble and when I left she gave me a 
hearty pat on the back that left a large 
imprint of a flour-covered palm, and 
wished me all kinds of luck and a Merry 
Christmas. She said George would meet 
me that afternoon. 


T was cold when George reported 

at my office. He was without an 
overcoat, but wore a thin, light, sum- 
mer suit, no vest, a torn calico shirt 
without collar, and then those awful 
shoes. He was indeed a picture of misery 
and was conscious of his wretched, ludi- 
crous appearance. As I put on my warm 
overcoat to go with him, I felt guilty 
and ashamed that I should be so warmly 
clad when this poor little soul needed 
so much. We first stopped to buy some 
socks, fot the boy had told me shame- 
facedly that his socks were so full of 
holes, he would not like to take his 
shoes off to have the new ones tried on. 

“‘But say’, he suddenly suggested, 
seeking a way out of the dilemma, ‘just 
get a pair of shoes about half as long as 
these I have got on and they'll be all 
right. They won’t have to see the socks.’ 

“But no, I said, we would have the 
socks, and we bought them. At the ele- 
vated station on the way to the shoe 
store, George again showed his re- 
sourcefulness, for he disappeared into 
the waiting room and when he emerged, 
he wore a wide smile and said, ‘I’ve got 
them on all right’. At the shoe store, the 
boy was quickly fitted and when the 
salesman asked me whether we wished 
to take the old ones home with us, I 
thought he meant to be sarcastic and so 
with a benevolent air, I replied, ‘No, 
you may keep them.’ George had many a 
collision as we walked up Sixth Avenue, 
for he could not keep his eyes straight. 
He was constantly watching those shoes. 

“TI did not have very much money my- 
self but another Big Brother had given 
me $5.00 to help out and I bethought 
myself of a pawn shop over on Tenth 
Avenue, where they had unredeemed 
pledges. Soon George was fitted with 
a coat and vest as good as new which 
originally must have cost about $8.00, 
but I bargained with the man until I got 
it down to $3.00. As I paid for them, 
George heaved a sigh of relief. I had 
Noticed that he was getting nervous 
during the bargaining, fearing the 
pawn-broker and myself would not come 
to terms. It was more difficult to find 
trousers for him, for his waist was slim 


and he had legs like a young colt, but 
we finally got a pair for a dollar. As we 
again walked up the Avenue, George 
slipped his hand into mine, and glanced 
up at me with sparkling eyes; ‘Gee, I’m 
a regular dude now.’ 

“When the boy called on me the next 
day, he fairly danced about the room. It 
surely was the happiest Christmas morn- 
ing he had ever known. He was trans- 
formed from a little shivering starve- 
ling into a bright, happy boy, a real boy 
conscious of his altered appearance. The 
following Monday I was able to find 
work for George, for he now made a 
good appearance in his new outfit. All 
this for $6.75. When George made good 
on his job and turned his money over 
to his mother each week, I certainly 
concluded it had been a good investment. 
And I still think so when I look at him 
today.” 

It is not necessary to do too much 
reading between the lines to learn that 
this Big Brother profited as much, and 
perhaps more, from his experience as 
did the little brother with the big shoes. 
And that is one of the explanations for 
the rapid and steady growth of the Big 
Brother and Big Sister organizations. 
These people, on learning that they can 
remake the life of a delinquent boy or 
girl by simply being a friend, receive an 
emotional thrill of more substance than 
that of the wealthy patron who finances 
and helps a struggling, starving artist 
or musician. Connected with these 
groups in an active capacity are such 
persons of wealth and prestige as Thom- 
as W. Lamont, a partner of J. P. Mor- 
gan, and Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt. 

The original Big Brother group with 
its forty members has not only been the 
pioneer which inspired over 300 other 
such organizations in the United States 
and Canada, but it has grown larger and 
been able to help a greater number of 
boys every year. Nearly 20,000 boys in 
New York City have been little brothers 
of this organization during the 32 years 
it has been in existence. It now has 
offices in Manhattan, the Bronx and 
Brooklyn; and it has 714 active volun- 
teers for Big Brothers. Its annual report 
for 1935 follows: Boys helped during 
the year, 2,560; Big Brothers active 
during the year, 714; Reports from Big 
Brothers, 3,439; Staff visits to boys’ 
homes, 2,230; Office interviews with 
boys, 3,313; Office interviews with pa- 
rents, 1,189; Sessions attended Child- 
ren’s Court, 478; Sessions attended 
Brooklyn Adolescent Court, 194; Court 
investigations, 478; Employment se- 
cured for boys, 132; Number of club 
meetings (average attendance 43), 255; 
Physical examinations and follow-up, 
790; Boys sent to summer camp, 485. 


HE Big Sister group was formed 
in 1911. It resulted from an ap- 
peal by the judges of the New York 
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Children’s Court who were impressed 
with the work of the Big Brothers in 
their court and thought that the young 
girls who appeared before them would 
profit by the friendship of a Big Sister. 
Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt was asked 
to assist in this work and the first Big 
Sister organization for Protestant girls 
was started with the financial aid and 
personal leadership of Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt. Shortly afterwards a group 
of Catholic women who had been help- 
ing the girls brought into the New York 
Children’s Court while working under 
the auspices of the Associated Catholic 
Charities formed the first Catholic Big 
Sister organization. And in 1914 the 
first Jewish Big Sister group began 
their work of befriending the friendless. 


WO of the most active groups in the 

United States are the Catholic Big 
Sisters of Brooklyn which was headed 
by Helen McCormick, recently de- 
ceased, and the Big Sisters Association 
of Minneapolis, energetic enough to 
publish a paper containing the news of 
the Big Sisters. For the year 1935 the 
Big Sisters Association of Minneapolis 
made the following report of their ac- 
tivities: Girls helped during year, 1,145; 
Placed in employment, 291; Placed in 
workirg school homes, 38; Girls given 
medical aid, 78; Helped with dental 
care, 17; Fitted with glasses, 23; 
Assisted through scholarship fund, 11; 
Helped with clothing, 78; Sent to the 
first Big Sister camp (opened this 
year), 31; Library lent 543 books to, 
107; Participated in recreational activ- 
ities, 610; Attended annual Christmas 
party, 250; Volunteer Big Sisters, 134. 

Among the items entering the fifteen 
billion dollar fund for the punishment 
and prosecution of criminals which was 
spent in the United States last year was 
an average cost of $450 per year for 
each boy or girl sent to a reformatory. 
By befriending little brothers and sis- 
ters the Big Brothers and Big Sisters 
are saving the state much each year, for 
if these boys or girls were not helped 
many of them would find their way into 
a reformatory. By rehabilitating most 
of the little brothers and sisters, the tax- 
payer is saved the expense of trying 
these boys or girls for adult crimes and 
the further cost of incarcerating them in 
prisons and penitentiaries. Aside from 
their moral value to the country the Big 
Brothers and Big Sisters are valuable 
to the state and the taxpayer from a 
dollar and cents point of view. Every 
little brother or sister who is kept out of 
a reformatory is one less person whom 
the state must support. 

The average cost of befriending a 
little brother or sister for one year is 

21.10, which money is obtained by do- 
nations from private sources and not 
one penny of it is paid by the state. This 
money is expended to rent and maintain 
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an office, to pay salaries to the two or 
three professional social workers in each 
Big Brother or Big Sister organization, 
and to maintain clubs, camps, libraries 
and other agencies that will aid in the 
reformation of a delinquent boy or girl. 
The two or three professional workers 
in each group visit the Children’s Court 
daily, select the boys and girls whom 
they think will profit by their help, in- 
vestigate the conditions and environ- 
ment in which the boy or girl lives, and 
then secure a Big Brother or Big Sister 
for the delinquent. 

For years criminologists have been 
saying that each criminal is an indi- 
vidual who went wrong because of some 
traits or conditions peculiar to him, and 
in order to reform him it is necessary 
to find out what these traits or condi- 
tions are and by individual treatment 
eradicate the cause of his crime. Mass 
treatment or punishment is of little 
value as a reformative measure, for it 
does not attack the individual causes of 
Probation and parole are at- 
tempts to treat the criminal as an indi- 
vidual. Both of them are based on the 
theory that a social worker can rehabili- 
tate an individual criminal by treating 


crime, 


The 


him individually just as a doctor treats 
each of his patients as individuals by 
operating on one, prescribing medicine 
for another, and sending a third to the 
mountains. Both probation and parole 
in practise have failed of that success 
which it was thought they would 
achieve, chiefly because they are unable 
to treat the criminal as an individual. A 
probation or parole officer may have 
anywhere from 100 to 1,000 offenders in 
his care and it is physically impossible 
for him to treat each criminal as an in- 
dividual. 

Individual care, treatment and exam- 
ple are practised by Big Brothers and 
Big Sisters, for each of them has but 
one delinquent to reform and there is no 
limit to the number of years that may 
be devoted to the little brother or sister. 
If the criminologists are correct, and 
the evidence weighs in their favor, then 
Big Brother and Big Sister organiza- 
tions deserve all the assistance possible. 
In their effort to remake the lives of 
their little brothers and sisters they are 
practising the individual treatment 
which the crime doctors prescribe. 

A boy with a sharp mind, unencum- 
bered with the niceties of pronuncia- 
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tion and grammar, once defined a friend 
as “A feller wot knows all about yer 
and likes yer just the same.” If this 
boy’s definition is broadened so that it 
will include women as well as men we 
have an apt description of the Bi 
Brothers and Big Sisters. These 15,000 
friends of the friendless are doing some- 
thing for the underprivileged, delin- 
quent youth of America that materially 
reduces the criminal and prison popu- 
lation. Strangely enough these Big 
Brothers and Big Sisters really enjoy 
their work and when they are able to 
point with pride to the achievements of 
their little brothers and sisters their 
eyes sparkle and there is joy in their 
hearts. This is no little reward in itself, 


F you happen to meet a Big Brother 

or Big Sister it will be worth your 
while to inquire about their work. 
After the inquiry don’t be surprised at 
yourself if you begin looking in the 
telephone directory for the nearest Big 
Brother or Big Sister organization. 
You can be certain that they will know 
a youngster in your neighborhood who 
needs and wants friendship. You will 
not lose by cultivating it. 


Silent Apostolate 


By Eugene P. Willging 


THE pamphlet is extremely effective as an organ 
of propaganda. It is one of the most valuable 
means of defending and spreading the Faith. 


Tu ERE is a movement in Catholic Ac- 
tion which was in existence long before 
Catholic Action received its name and 
vet is almost entirely unknown. It is a 
movement well organized in some coun- 
tries, weak in others, but always impres- 
sive whenever a few facts have been 
made available. I refer to the writing of 
pamphlets and their dissemination 
through pamphlet racks to which work 
the term “silent apostolate” seems pe- 
culiarly appropriate. 

Literature in pamphlet form has deep- 
ly influenced history from earliest times 
but particularly since the invention of 
printing. The pamphlet is brief, there- 
fore quickly written in a burst of en- 
thusiasm and quickly issued from the 
press in time to catch the persons in- 
terested in current problems. It is small 
and easily read. The absence of binding, 
illustrations and other accessories keeps 
the price low. 

As a carrier of propaganda, as a liter- 


ary stimulus to action, the pamphlet 
reigns supreme. Because of its associa- 
tion in the popular mind with propa- 
ganda and because it is ephemeral in 
the sense that the subjects treated often 
lose interest soon after publication and 
the copies wear out rapidly, the populace 
and the professors often look askance 
when their literary sandwiches are 
served between paper covers. 

Before discussing the “silent aposto- 
late” of the twentieth century pamphlet 
it might be interesting to view briefly its 
history. From the time of Gutenberg in 
the mid-fifteenth century we discover 
small paper-covered brochures issued in 
large numbers. The early and mid-six- 
teenth century with its heated religious 
controversies witnessed a further in- 
crease in pamphlet writing and publish- 
ing and reading. In 1521 was issued a 
publication typical of the period and of 
pamphlets in general, the famous 
Assertio Septem Sacramentorum of 


Henry VIII, “written against Luther 
and in vindication of the Church’s dog- 
matic teaching regarding the Sacra- 
ments and the Sacrifice of the Mass” as 
the Catholic Encyclopedia tells us, for 
which the English king received the title 
of Fidei Defensor, Defender of the 
Faith. Henry is the Judas of Catholic 
pamphleteers. 

Succeeding centuries furnish count- 
less other examples. Lack of space for- 
bids detailed citation of more than one 
instance, probably the most famous case 
of the power and the value of the 
pamphlet, or as it was then called, the 
tract. During the recent centenary of the 
Oxford Movement there were many 
references to these “Tracts of the 
Times,” ninety pamphlets written by 
John Henry Newman and his Oxford 
friends which caused a religious up- 
heaval in the Church of England and 
brought thousands of converts to the 
Catholic Church. 

Dean Church in his history of the 
Oxford Movement gives an analysis 
which will serve as a comparison with 
the modern tracts: 

“They were the watchword and the 
symbol of an enterprise which all soon 
felt to be a remarkable one—remarkab!e, 
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if in nothing else, in the form in which 
it was started. Great changes and move- 
ments have been begun in various ways; 
jn secret and underground communica- 
tions, in daring acts of self-devotion, or 
violence, in the organization of an insti- 
tution, in the persistent. display of a 
particular temper and set of habits, 
especially in the form of stirring and 
enthralling eloquence, in popular preach- 
ing, in fierce appeals to the passions. .. . 

“The last thing that could have been 
thought of was a great religious revolu- 
tion set in motion by tracts and leaflets, 
and taking its character and name from 
them. . . . They were short papers, in 
many cases mere short notes, on the 
great questions which had _ suddenly 
sprung into such interest, and were felt 
to be full of momentous consequences,— 
the true and essential nature of the Chris- 
tian Church, its relation to the primitive 
ages, its authority and its polity and 
government, the current objections to 
its claims in England, to its doctrines 
and its services, the length of the 
prayers, the Burial Service, the pro- 
posed alterations in the liturgy, the 
neglect of discipline, the sins and cor- 
ruptions of each branch of Christendom. 

“The same topics were enforced and 
illustrated again and again as the series 
went on; and then came extracts from 
English divines, like Bishop Beveridge, 
Bishop Wilson and Bishop Cosin, and 
under the title ‘Records of the Church,’ 
translations from the early Fathers, 
Ignatius, Justin, Irenaeus, and others.” 

Coming down to modern times, our 
American Catholic pamphlets in most 
respects are similar to the Tracts for the 
Times. They are brief, averaging thirty 
or forty pages each; they treat of dogma 
and the liturgy ; they contain prayers for 
every divine service. Often the only 
biography of a saint will be found in a 
publication of the Paulist Press, Amer- 
ica Press, or the Catholic Truth Society. 


HE Oxford Tracts were tremendous- 

ly popular. How do our tracts com- 
pare? We are always impressed by 
figures or quantity, as a certain writer 
pointed out recently, since even the suc- 
cess of our vacations is measured by the 
amount of sunburn acquired, the num- 
ber of fish caught, or the miles averaged 
per hour or per day while motoring. Will 
pamphlet value measure up to this se- 
vere quantitative standard? What 
figures can we secure through the aid of 
the maligned questionnaire ? 

Beginning with total American sales 
we find, after spending weeks in per- 
suading publishers to supply data and 
mailing new copies for those dropped 
into the wastebasket or simply on the 
floor, that our total returns, like those 
on election night, are still incomplete. 
Yet there is what the statisticians call a 
trend which is offered as partial evi- 
dence. This incomplete record, lacking 





returns from one major and twelve 
minor publishers, shows that 15,209,761 
copies of these five and ten cent 
brochures reached the public between 
1925 and 1935. From 1929 to 1935, for 
which period eight of nine leading pub- 
lishers have reported, the average yearly 
sale is around 1,800,000. 

These figures assume that everyone 
“buys American.” As a matter of fact 
the Catholic Truth Society of London 
and the kindred Catholic Truth Society 
of Ireland sell considerable numbers of 
titles in the U. S. A. The combined sales 
figures of the leading American, English 
and Irish publishers for the 1925-1935 
period reach the total of 38,663,429. 
This is certainly impressive. Expressed 
in terms of books and assuming that 10 
pamphlets equal 1 book those figures 
represent the equivalent of- almost 
4,000,000 volumes but with the marked 
advantage that you have a potentially 
larger reading circle represented in the 
pamphlet sales. 


HILE we are bandying figures we 
can approach pamphlets from the 
angle of ‘‘best-selling” titles, a subject of 
conversation among the literati. In con- 
trast to the “best-sellers” among the 
books we find non-fiction far in the 
lead. The devotional Mass-Book, a col- 
lection of general and Mass prayers 
published in England as A Simple 
Prayer Book, has sold over 4,800,000 
copies in the English language and 
several hundred thousand more in trans- 
lation. The Truth about Catholics, an 
apologetical work answering standard 
charges, has reached the mark of 1,250,- 
000. From the standpoint of sales the 
most popular saint in America is St. 
Jude Thaddeus whose biographies, in- 
cluding devotions, have sold well over 
a million. The sixteen titles on St. 
Thérése, the Little Flower, lag some- 
what behind with sales of about 675,000. 
A little over a year ago when an ar- 
ticle on pamphlets appeared in Catholic 
Action an editorial writer in the Bal- 
timore Catholic Review wanted to know 
how well papal encyclicals had sold in 
the United States. Here is a partial 
answer, excluding sales of any impor- 
tations from England or Ireland. The 
encyclical on Christian Marriage, Casti 
Connubii, of which 418,499 copies were 
distributed, is easily the leader. Curious- 
ly the oft-quoted Quadragesimo Anno, 
On Reconstructing the Social Order, 
lags far behind with 54,488 sales, but 
this figure will undoubtedly increase to 
several hundred thousand within a few 
years as study clubs continue intensive 
work on social problems. 

The Commonweal of Sept. 11, 1936, 
informs us that “Catholic Action of 
Hungary distributed more than 100,000 
copies of Pius XI’s encyclical on the 
social order during 1925. The edition 
used contained explanations written in 
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popular style and sold for one cent a 
copy.” 

In checking the authors of best sellers 
we find that Rev. Daniel A. Lord of 
Queen’s Work has written the ten best 
sellers of that press with a combined 
sale of 1,121,000. 

Having shown the importance of 
pamphlets from the quantitative stand- 
ards of total sales, annual sales and dis- 
tribution of certain best-selling items, 
we shall attempt to apply other criteria. 
The first of these might be called dis- 
tribution of subject-matter or the 
general content of pamphlet literature. 
How thoroughly do pamphlets cover 
subjects of religious interest? Will you 
always find a title suitable for study club 
use or for personal devotion? 

Using a rather loose classification we 
might divide pamphlets into three types, 
namely, devotional, biographical and 
doctrinal. As an example of the biogra- 
phical type there are lives of Christ, St. 
Jude, Blessed Martin de Porres and 
other saints or persons connected with 
religious history. Secondly, the devo- 
tional group comprises collections of 
prayers, hymns, novenas and litanies, 
such as the Mass-Book or A Simple 
Prayer Book, previously mentioned, the 
Book of Litanies, the Way of the Cross 
and the many collections of prayers to 
particular saints or meditations for par- 
ticular seasons as Lent or Advent. 


E trequently find the biographical 

and devotional types mixed 
i.e., with the biographies of St. Jude or 
of St. Thérése we also find prayers, lit- 
anies and novenas to those saints. The 
third and most numerous subject class 
is that of doctrinal explanation in which 
specific doctrines such as the Mass, the 
Sacraments, or the attributes of the 
Church are discussed. Practical prob- 
lems, such as birth control, sterilization 
and divorce might also fall into this 
group. It is certainly true that the pres- 
ent list of American pamphlets covers 
practically all major subjects of Cath- 
olic interest in biography, devotion and 
doctrine. 

While we are discussing the content 
of pamphlets we might note that some 
publishing houses specialize, e.g., the 
Liturgical Press issues popular works 
about the liturgy and translations of 
liturgical prayers; National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Paulist Press and 
America Press publish all papal encycli- 
cals; Central Bureau Press and Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference em- 
phasizes the Catholic position in social, 
educational and economic questions; 
Paulist Press has most of the best- 
selling biographies; America Press, 
through the Catholic Mind, reprints 
important addresses and periodical ar- 
ticles not generally available; the dis- 
tinctive part played by Queen’s Work 
Press lies in the snappy conversational 
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and familiar style of its authors; Our 
Sunday Visitor issues all reprints of 
Catholic Hour radio broadcasts. 

mean little unless we know 
something about their authors. Libra- 
rians are well acquainted with the type 
of person who has read a story by P. G. 
Wodehouse or an essay by G. K. C. and 
“something else by the same 
author.” Therefore another criterion of 
pamphlet value will be: “Are the 
authors of our pamphlets well-known ?” 


Be »¢ ks 
wants 


HE answer is in the affirmative. We 

find Cardinal Hayes, Bishops Noll 
and James H. Ryan, Monsignors Ful- 
ton Sheen and John A. Ryan and Rev- 
erends John A. O’Brien, John M. 
Cooper, R. A. McGowan, Bertrand 
Conway, Edgar Schmiedelen and Dan- 
iel Lord among the nationally known 
Americans whose works have appeared 
in pamphlet form. 

Since this article purports to examine 
this type of literature from all angles 
we must also study its readability and 
appeal to special age groups. The ma- 
jority, in fact about 90 per cent of the 
1,585 American titles are written for 
adults with a high school education or 
better. Children had little to attract them 
until very recently when the Paulist 
Press, St. Anthony Guild Press, and 
Ad-Vantage Press began issuing chil- 
dren’s pamphlets, written in simple lan- 
guage and clear style, printed in large 
black type and well-illustrated. At a 
recent literature exhibit showing these 
titles for children as well as others for 
adults, the sales in the children’s section 
exceeded those of the adult group by 
three to one, showing that this is still 
virgin soil for the publishers. 

Finally, pamphlets are short and 
cheap. Their average length is between 
32 and 48 pages, thus keeping the price 


between five and ten cents. These fea- 
tures make them valuable for study club 
or classroom use. The New School of 
Social Sciences of St. Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia, uses them extensively in 
course work. “For example, when the 
professor in sociology lectures on birth 
control, a pamphlet on the same topic is 
distributed to the students. They are 
then urged to spread these pamphlets in 
the office and factory.” (Catholic Ac- 
tion, Feb. 1936, p. 11) 

This concludes the survey of our 
1,585 American Catholic pamphlets. It 
is largely a statistical survey, purposely 
so, to show that the reasons for calling 
these brochures valuable are based on 
logic, not on emotional reactions to a 
few pleasing colored covers. I have at- 
tempted to show that the combination 
of a 15,000,000 sales total over a ten 
year period, broad coverage of biogra- 
phical, devotional and doctrinal subjects, 
an excellent group of authors, readable 
content presented in good type and 
bound within attractive covers, ccencise- 
ness in treatment and cheapness of price, 
plus an array of titles suitable for chil- 
dren as well as for adults, suffices to 
prove that the Catholic pamphlet move- 
ment is an extremely important aposto- 
late, capable of still further development. 

It is not enough to write and publish 
literature. It must also be disseminated, 
either by sale or gift. Concentrating 
upon the former method the best means 
is the pamphlet rack located in the 
parish church and other suitable places. 

The pamphlet rack, the modern sub- 
stitute for the horses and other convey- 
ances used by the Oxford Tractarians, 
might well be called “the — silent 
apostolate.” There are no attendants to 
urge persons to buy. There is no con- 
troversy with the authors of the tracts. 
Purchasers look, buy, and walk away 





dear God, 


peace, 
fight. 


within 





My Need 
By M. S. House 


NEED one hour alone with You, 


To feel Your nearness in this sud- 
den night; 
I need deep silence and cool healing 


Ere I forget the horrors of the 
I need to place my bruised heart 


The open Wound still gaping in 
Your Side, 
And let my soul draw strength 
from the strange thought 
That for my foes You suffered— 
and You died! 
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to read in leisure at a later date. It may 
be discouraging to a rack tender not to 
see results or to learn at first hand the 
effect of the titles sold through the rack, 
Yet occasionally a story comes out such 
as the following taken from the broch- 
ure, The Catholic Truth Society at 
Work in Westminster Cathedral. 

The boxtender “was tidying the books 
one evening when a lady asked her for 
the Maxims of St. Thomas Aquinas, J 
should have thought he was safe,’ said 
the customer aggrievedly, while the box- 
tender searched for a _ copy. ‘St. 
Thomas,’ said the surprised boxtender, 
‘of course he is safe.’ 

“But the lady went on to explain that 
a year ago she had come to look at the 
Cathedral and, seeing the pamphlets, she 
thought she would enclose one in the 
pocketbook she had just bought for her 
soldier nephew. She was not a Roman 
Catholic, nor was her nephew, and she 
had only wanted a simple little book of 
serious reading—nothing about the Pope 
or dogma.’ So, she explained, she had 
carefully chosen extracts from Aquinas, 
‘thinking he would not have a Roman 


_ bias as he lived so long ago,’ and sent 


it off to Egypt. 


“FUT the pamphlet turned out to be 

full of dogma and it biased the 
young man to whom it was sent to such 
good purpose that he had become a 
Catholic, and had now written to his 
startled aunt to thank her for what she 
had done for him. His letter sent her 
full of perturbation back to the Case to 
buy another copy, so that she might 
see for herself what had induced him 
to take so strange a step. The proper 
conclusion to such a story is that St. 
Thomas guided the lady where he had 
led the nephew, but, as so often hap- 
pens at the Case, the truth is that the 
boxtender heard no more.” 

Whether pamphlets are effective or 
not the boxtender seldom hears. That is 
why the term “silent apostolate” is pe- 
culiarly appropriate. Despite the lack of 
apparent results, care of a rack is in- 
teresting and instructive, a real work of 
Catholic Action. It requires skill in 
selecting popular authors and choosing 
attractive titles for display; it demands 
knowledge of topics of current Catholic 
interest so that your rack will be con- 
sidered up-to-date; handling the finan- 
cial accounts will develop a latent busi- 
ness sense if the practise of budgeting 
your money has not already done that. 

There are many Catholic men and 
women fitted for this task; there are 
study clubs and diocesan councils of va- 
rious sorts who should foster this work. 
To them goes the call: “Join the Lay 
Apostolate of Catholic Action to this 
Silent Apostolate of spreading pam- 
phlets.” A united response would im- 
measurably strengthen this movement 
so worthy of support. a 
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Church Oppression 


A Look at the Record is Sometimes a Very Enlightening Procedure 


Waestsroox PEGLER, Scripps- 
Howard columnist, is one of my fav- 
orite word-tossers. Even though he 
often fails te hit the ball it is a pleasure 
to watch his style at bat. I think he 
bogged down badly when he came out 
one hundred per cent for the mob lynch- 
ing in San José, and his recent attacks 
on the carriage trade for those $50,000 
coming-out parties leave me cold. Mr. 
Pegler commented very politely on the 
advance proofs of an article on Com- 
munism and Fascism written by Father 
Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., and which ap- 
peared in Columbia. Shadow boxing in 
grand style, Mr. Pegler speaks out 
boldly against Communism and Fascism 
and disagrees with Father Parsons’ po- 
sition that Fascism comes only because 
Communism threatens. Mr. Pegler goes 
deeper into the subject and makes the 
revelation that Communism exists only 
because it is the solution, in the minds 
of the masses, to unbearable poverty, 
social injustice, and oppression. 

It is very obvious that throughout 
his article Mr. Pegler is hinting quite 
broadly that in Spain and elsewhere the 
Catholic Church has been content to 
sit back and give silent assent to ruth- 
less oppression of the “masses.” In fact 
the whole defense of the Spanish “de- 
mocracy” by all of our “liberals” is 
based on this premise although many 
sugary and extremely vague words are 
employed in order to avoid making the 
blunt statement of belief. 

I have often wondered how those who 
go overboard for the Church-Oppression 
theory reconcile their attitude with cer- 
tain known facts. For instance: if the 
Catholic Church is actively engaged in 
grinding-down-the-masses and is largely 
responsible for poverty and ignorance 
throughout the world, why is it that we 
have poverty, slums, and illiteracy in 
London, Birmingham, Manchester, Car- 
diff, Edinburgh, Belfast, Chicago, New 
York, South Carolina and other areas 
too numerous to mention where the 
Catholic Church is certainly a most 
negligible factor in either Private Cap- 
italism or Government? 

I have often wanted to ask our lib- 
erals who are so reluctant to quote facts 
and figures to substantiate their claims, 
what tangible proofs they possessed, be- 
yond the prejudiced hand-me-down 


Opinions of non-Catholic writers imbued 





By Edward Connell 


with post-Reformation theories of eco- 
nomics and sociology, that the Catholic 
Church in Spain has existed only to 
squeeze hard-earned pesetas from a 
poverty-ridden peasantry? Will they 
give me, for instance, the exact mon- 
etary income earned by the Bishop of 
Toledo during the year 1934 and then, 
demonstrating a mathematical skill 
which I can only hope they have, divide 
this sum by the population of the com- 
munity to gain the per capita contribu- 
tions of the oppressed peasantry? It 
might be interesting, too, if they would 
compare the personal income of any 
Spanish bishop (and I can tell them 
where to obtain authenticated figures) 
with that of the Archbishop of York 
or Canterbury. 


F course, it wouldn’t be cricket to 

spout figures supplied by the 
Spanish Ambassador, Don Fernando de 
los Rios, who has proven himself a poor 
source of authentic information. There 
are more reliable persons, non-Catholics 
all, who would be willing to help our 
liberals in their statistical work. I am 
sure that the Honorable Claude G. 
Bowers, our Ambassador to Spain, 
would be of great assistance in the 
survey. 

The point at issue in Spain is hardly 
the Catholic Church and its position in 
the socio-political structure of that un- 
happy land. It is true that Catholics 
throughout the world, in the large ma- 
jority, favor the Franco insurgents. We 
are taking this position because we do 
not quite relish the spectacle of an anti- 
Christian (this is important) and anti- 
Catholic group of fanatics under the 
direction of Soviet Ambassador Marcel 
Rosenberg, deliberately giving “govern- 
mental” sanction to the murdering of 
priests, nuns, and seminarians. And this 
official murdering, by the way, was car- 
ried on long before rebel bombing planes 
swarmed over Madrid. 

It was the “loyalist” government 
which precipitated the crisis when its 
own Assault Guards, in uniform and 
armed with government search war- 
rants, dragged Don José Calvo Sotelo, 
Rightist leader and former Finance 
Minister, from his home and butchered 
him. And it was the same government 
which recently closed an eye to the 
brutal murder of young Baron de 
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Borchgrave, son of the Belgian Am- 
bassador to the Vatican. 

It is brave and thrilling to write of 
the Spanish people “fighting to pre- 
serve democracy,” but do the aggressive 
liberals in this country who are spon- 
soring mass meetings in Madison Square 
Garden to feature the appearance of an 
unfrocked priest know the story of the 
February, 1936 elections? They must 
know, of course, that Manual Azafia 
was chosen as Premier. Do they know 
why middle-of-the-roader Azafia is not 
Premier at the present time? According 
to all the rules of democratic govern- 
ment, Azafia, and not Caballero, should 
be in control. It is brave and thrilling 
to shout about “Fascist interference” 
but do our liberals know, or will they 
admit, that the Soviet interferers came 
into the picture long before the legions 
of Hitler and Mussolini? 

I do not entertain even the faintest 
hope of convincing the majority of my 
“liberal” friends that the current tales 
of Church “oppression” in Spain are but 
the phoney bait being dangled in this 
country by those who are hopeful of 
dragging our nation into the Spanish 
conflagration on the side of Rosenberg, 
Litvinov, Caballero, and the atheistic 
intellectuals of Paris, Valencia, and 
Moscow. 


ILAIRE Belloc, Gilbert Chester- 
ton, Arnold Lunn and others have 
“gone to the record” and at the present 
time our British brethren are scratch- 
ing their heads and wondering why their 
school texts never did explain that 
eighty-five per cent of the stories about 
“Church oppression” in pre-Reforma- 
tion England were based upon the de- 
ceitful rationalizations of a horde of 
brigands who confiscated Church prop- 
erty with the nodding approval of Henry 
VIII and lived to see their thievery in- 
corporated into English history as a 
proud and gallant phase of the Reforma- 
tion. 

There must have been something jar- 
ring to our friends of Spanish “de- 
mocracy” when ihe Right Honorable 
Stanley Baldwin and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury threw up their hands in holy 
horror at the prospect of King Edward 
VIII marrying a divorced woman. 
Didn’t Saint Thomas More and Saint 
John Fisher, one a great lawyer and the 
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Divine Touch 
By Sister Alice Marie, O.S.F. 


SOARING lark against the summer skies, 
The loving faith in little children’s eyes; 


A friendly hand thrust trusting in our own, 
A stretch of sand with sea-breeze freshly blown; 


The mirrored sunset in a muddy pool, 
The laugh of children bursting forth from school; 


The trembling song poured out from violin, 
A Magdalene repentant for her sin; 


A virgin rose, like novice, set apart, 
A young madonna with an infant on her heart; 


A moon-drenched road where silver lovers trod— 
And Man, the Fool, declares there is no God. 








other a Bishop of the Catholic Church, 
lose their heads because they threw up 
their hands and refused to countenance 
the disgraceful extra-curricular sex life 
of Henry? 

What I am getting at is this: if mil- 
non-Catholics are becoming 
convinced that More and Fisher lost 
their heads in order to uphold Christian 
decency and morality and are becoming 
convinced that English history has been 
a questionable “build up” insofar as the 
Reformation is concerned, might it not 
be possible that the tales concerning the 
oppression and grinding down of the 
masses of the people in Spain by the 
Catholic clergy are not registering 
either ? 

Do our anti-Catholic friends of Span- 
ish “democracy” believe that the Cath- 
olic Church has kept the Spanish people 
in ignorance? If such has been the 
avowed purpose of the Church why cid 
it build and maintain the great uni- 
versities of Spain? Or of France, Italy, 
and Germany? And, while I’m on the 
subject, isn’t it true that Oxford and 
Cambridge were both Catholic centres of 
learning until that great paragon of 
domestic virtue, Henry VIII, confiscated 
them? 


Far be 


lions of 


it from me to launch into a 
defense of every act of every Catholic 
priest, bishop, and pope. The Catholic 
Church claims infallibility for Papal 
pronouncements in matters of faith and 
morals. The Catholic Church has never 
claimed impeccability for its clergy. 
Priests have made mistakes and will 
continue to do so just so long as they 
are human beings. But the amazing 
thing is the result when we add up the 





score throughout the centuries: the 
“base hits” are many, and the “errors” 
few. 

Speaking of poverty and oppression, 
is it not true that the Catholic Church, 
throughout its long history, has been the 
great fighter for social justice? I realize, 
of course, that the argument of those 
who lay the blame for all human ills at 
the door of the Church, is that the 
Church, despite its crusade for the pres- 
ervation of human dignity, has only 
been applying skin treatments and has 
wilfully neglected to remove the source 
of the infection thereby bringing about 
the “more abundant life.” But the fact 
remains (to dwell but briefly upon this 
point) that we have had and still have, 
poverty and starvation and illiteracy in 
regions which are not only non-Catholic 
but are decidedly anti-Catholic. 

No liberal will believe, for instance, 
that the sharecroppers of Arkansas or 
the unemployed miners of South Wales 
are in their unfortunate plight because 
an aristocratic Bishop of Little Rock, 
living in luxurious splendor, or the 
Bishop of Cardigan, surrounded by Hol- 
lywoodian pomp, sneer and say “let ’em 
eat cake !”” 

You must feel at times, Mr. Pegler, 
that there’s something screwy about 
these tales of oppression. You’ve met 
Catholic priests who enjoy good cigars 
and good food and who wear magnifi- 
cent vestments as they say Mass in 
beautifully decorated churches for the 
spiritual solace and nourishment of 
parishioners who live on sparse rations. 
And you’ve never accused these priests 
of “grinding” or “throttling,” have you? 
Of course, there is one fact which has 
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not yet been universally accepted. It is 
this: the Catholics of Seville or Chapul- 
tepec, or Jersey City willingly give their 
contributions to help support the clergy 
and maintain churches and missions. | 
know of a woman who gives one dollar 
a week to the Church. This is seven per 
cent of her income. She gives it willing- 
ly and of her own volition. If she gave 
less than this amount she would not be 
happy. This is a very important point 
to remember. 

Now I do not give seven per cent of 
my income to the Church. I do not claim 
that increasing the ante from two per 
cent to seven would make me five per 
cent happier, yet I have noticed that this 
woman is quite cheerful and goes about 
her work with a fine spirit that would 
indicate complete interior peace. She 
sings at her work (and I have heard 
that the Spanish peasant in the fields 
was given to this same silly habit !) 

Of course, some of our modern psy- 
chologists might have a very scientific 
explanation for this woman’s strange 
extravagance. She might be burdened 
with a “religio-schizophrenic complex” 
or something similar. Perhaps a ses- 
sion with a good Park Avenue psycho- 
analyst might straighten her out and un- 
cover some hidden spiritual delusion and 
this fine old soul would then drop her 
contributions from seven to one and a 
half per cent. I doubt very much if this 
emancipation from superstition and ig- 
norance would make her any happier. 
And, of course, the $25 fee to the psy- 
choanalyst would set her back consid- 
erably and then where would she be? 
(By the way, isn’t $25 a lot of money 
to pay for “confession ?”) 


SUPPOSE I am presumptuous sound- 

ing off on this Spanish situation. 
Perhaps Westbrook Pegler feels the 
same way. It might be a good idea if 
Pegler and I got to the bottom of this 
Church oppression business. He and I 
could create a fact-finding commission 
and run the whole thing down. I doubt 
if we could get funds from WPA but 
we should be able to wrangle $50,000 
from some philanthropist and truth- 
lover who wants to see the rumor run 
down. 

I think Pegler and I would be making 
a grand contribution to human enlight- 
enment. We’d better not start in Mexico 
just because there is so much of the 
Spanish about our sister republic. I 
heard about a very serious-minded and 
sincere Protestant clergyman who went 
down to Mexico to find out for himself 
whether the Mexican masses were for 
Christ or Cardenas. I don’t know just 
what the smiling official in the Bureau 
of Education told him but the clergyman 
came right back. Between you and me, 
Pegler, they gave him the “business”! 
We've got to avoid getting that at the 
start! 
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A HUNAN BUS 


By Bonaventure Griffiths, C.P. 


Waars in a bus ride? It all de- 
pends. The majority, if not all of 
my readers, perhaps, would consider 
nothing more commonplace in an every- 
day round of existence than just such 
an item as bus travel. And why not? 
Unnumbered leagues of smooth cement 
highways; luxurious seats in swift, soft- 
ly-purring monsters of the road; effi- 
cient and highly trained chauffeurs. 
There you have it—modern efficiency. 
And there is nothing more drugging to 
man’s zest for life than the limitless 
monotony of modern up-to-date effi- 
ciency. 

But let the smooth cement highway 
revert to its embryonic state of dirt and 
stone, let it narrow itself to the point 
where one-way traffic alone is permis- 
sible and then wind. itself interminably 
over mountain tops and through canyon 
walls, let the huge latest-model auto 
stage shrink and crumble into a ram- 
shackle crate, senescent both in appear- 
ance and in behavior, let a driver 
possessed of maniacal tendencies oc- 
cupy the chauffeur’s seat and then a bus 
ride transcends the commonplace and 
becomes an adventurous experience of 
the most stimulating kind. 

Now here is the tale of a ride on just 
such a road, in just such a bus and with 
just such a driver. I took it in company 
with Father Joachim, C.P. He was re- 
turning to his station and taking ad- 
vantage of the newly opened road he 
had decided to cut down the regular 
traveling distance from two days to three 
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hours. I went along “just for the ride.” 
We had set out for the bus station with 
a touch of regret. This first bus ride 
seemed to mark the closing of a glorious 
era. No longer would travel provide the 
hazards and the dangers of the years 
that had passed. Gone were the long tire- 
some days on muleback, the thrills of 
shooting rapids from dawn ’til dusk and 
the blood-tingling news of “bandits just 
ahead.” How ordinary would travel now 
become with an auto road at our service. 
Little did we realize that the bus ride 
we were setting out to enjoy was to 
provide the finest thrill and the grandest 
bit of adventure that had come our way 
in many a day. 

The first glance at the bus gave rise 
to misgivings. A casual inspection deep- 
ened them for it looked as though one 
good wrench would have been sufficient 
for it to suffer the fate of the “one hoss 
shay.” Yet I must confess that the sight 
of the worn and scarred nameplate— 
Dodge—gave me a thrill and as I placed 
my hand on its battered remains I felt 
linked with the land of its origin. A 
little bit of America transplanted to the 
hinterland of China. 

However, a Dodge Brothers expert 
would have been hard put offhand to 
state just what year and model it hap- 
pened to be. Years of service had left 
their marks. It had long since been 
shorn of its pristine beauty and form. 
Where once glistening headlights and 
shining fender had graced its visage, 
useless appendages thrust forth their 
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By Joachim Beckes, C.P., Wuki, Hunan 


ugly stumps. The delicate tracings of 
its radiator apertures lay bruised and 
bent. And the noble lines of its finely 
curved mudguards were warped and 
twisted, well corrugated from unwanted 
and ill-advised contacts with other ve- 
hicles, telegraph poles and such motley 
company. 

And if the chassis was Dodge, the 
body was certainly not “by Fisher.” A 
mere flimsy superstructure of canvas 
and wood, well painted and camouflaged 
to look like the conventional bus-top. 
Square openings in lieu of windows, 
fitted with canvas screens to keep out 
the sun or the rain as the case might 
be and, of course, they nicely kept out 
the air at the same time. 

The inside of the bus gave no hint 
that passenger comfort should even be 
considered. Seats of hard plain wood 
with disgustingly low backs stood close 
to one another and merely a few inches 
from the floor, an arrangement that 
caused Father Joachim to groan. out- 
wardly for his nether limbs are of ad- 
mirable length. The other passengers 
evidenced great satisfaction but then you 
see, the ordinary Chinese is as com- 
fortable on boards as you or I would be 
on a “genuine Simmons.” 

However, we managed to squeeze in 
behind the driver’s seat and by degrees 
fold up sufficiently to occupy the limited 
space allotted us. But the first pains of 
discomfort were forgotten in the in- 
teresting pantomime which the panel 
board provided. The speedometer reg- 





AROUND CURVE AFTER CURVE THE STRANGE CHASE CONTINUED, THE TERRIFIED 

ANID TURNING ITS. HEAD FROM SIDE TO SIDE. FINALLY HE LEAPED OFF THE 

ROAD-—-FLANKS HEAVING, NOSTRILS DISTENDED AND THE LUST OF MURDER GLARING 
IN HIS EYES 


iste good “thirty” despite the fact 


that the bus had not moved a foot in the 
pre fifteen hours. The gas gauge 
st t “zero” even though the tank 
l 


been filled to overflowing just a 
vefore and fumes still hung 
n the air. Two wires jutted out 

v the wheel and for the mo- 
ment their purpose was puzzling. Later 
I was to know that a contact of the two 
caused the horn to sound—certainly a 


more fascinating operation than the 
pros and efficient method of merely 
pushing a button. And as for the wheel, 
there was only half a wheel. Almost the 
entire upper half of the rim was con- 
spicuous by its absence, a dangerous ar- 
rangement considering just what place 
the wheel was to play in the ensuing 
ride i: 


VGE to relate we got under way 
little delay, although a few 


spasmodic coughs of the motor sent the 
driver diving for the primer. The motor 
roared lustily, there was a quick shift 
of gears, the bus gave a lurch or two 
and we were off. 

Once under way I glanced around to 


take in the other passengers. It was a 


twelve seat bus but a good fifteen man- 
aged to find places. As the bus did not 
rate a top-side baggage rack, all the 
luggage had to be piled somewhere in- 
side. The entire aisle and the rear, in 
fact every spare inch of room, had its 
quota of baggage, and not a passenger 
but had a bag or two on his lap. The 
aisle was filled shoulder high to the sit- 
ting passengers with rolls of bedding, 
baskets of utensils, merchandise, bags, 
boxes and even small trunks. One chap 
had piled his various effects into a 
pyramid and there he was perched on 
the top with his head perilously close to 
the ribbed roof. He was grinning as 
though he surely had managed to ob- 


tain a better seat than his ticket pro-- 


vided. I grinned myself, for I knew just 
how mistaken he would find himself 
after the first rough spot in the road. 
There are no speed laws on these in- 
land roads. The speed seems to depend 
on the daring or the lack of it in the 
chauffeur. This chap had plenty of the 
former. A few hundred yards from the 
station and he seemed to have produced 
the maximum speed that particular bus 
was capable of reaching. We fairly 
flew. However, after a half mile the first 


climb began. On the grade the bus 
slowed up appreciably, then began to 
chug and just managed to make the top. 

Once over the first climb the thrills 
began. This particular road has been 
called the “Trail of the Dragon’s Tail.” 
The name fits. In a three hour ride well 
nigh a thousand curves have to be 
maneuvered. And what curves! Horse- 
shoe curves, hairpin curves, “S” curves, 
sharp zigzag curves, spiral curves and 
myriads of simple right and left hand 
curves, some long, some short. 

A straightaway of seasonable length 
just doesn’t happen. Fortunately, the 
greater number of the curves were 
nicely banked. Otherwise disaster would 
have lain in wait at each of them since 
the driver could see no reason for les- 
sening his breakneck speed while hur- 
tling the bus around them. And banked 
curves alone could never have insured 
complete safety of life and limb. Then 
it was up to the emergency-brakeman to 
do his stuff. I suppose he would be 
called the assistant driver. However, his 


sole duty was to give the emergency: 


brake a lusty tug whenever it looked as 
though the bus would not make the 
curve. And he was a busy man. Except 
for the fact that the bus possessed an 
emergency brake of superb sureness and 
that the emergency brakeman never 
failed us, instead of me being here to 
write these pages, some would-be ne- 
crologist might be writing to whom it 
would have concerned, the place where 
“X marks the spot.” 


RIVERS are different. There is the 

natural driver who handles a car 
with what might be called “careless ex- 
pertness.” The driver of this particular 
bus could be classified in well nigh the 
opposite category since he drove with 
“expert carelessness.” He possessed 
much of the daring of Barney Oldfield 
but seemed to possess none of that famed 
driver’s well known technique. A speed 
demon in the flesh, that is what he was. 
I can never forget how he compelled 
that car to hurl itself along, unmindful 
of his own or his passengers’ feelings or 
safety, and while he hung on to his 
truncated wheel like grim death itself, 
his hapless passengers hung on just as 
grimly to each other and if possible to 
something more sure and stable. 

The bus lurched and tossed, flung it- 
self around curve after curve, leaped and 
crashed on sorely tried springs as the 
bumps grew more frequent, thrashed 
through low lying branches, grazed the 
sides of mountains that rose sheer from 
the inside of the road, whizzed over 
small narrow bridges and swept peril- 
ously close to the edges of precipices. It 
was exhilarating, breath taking and 
nerve racking. 

The first stop came none too soon. 
The pace certainly had been trying. A 
swarm of attendants appeared. The 
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radiator was replenished, the wind- 
shield wiped, papers checked and, of 
course, the tickets punched. The ticket 
puncher crawled in the door and found 
himself confronted with a waist-high 
barricade of luggage that stretched clear 
through the bus. To him the simple ex- 
pedient of walking around the outside of 
the bus and punching the tickets through 
the windows never seemed to have oc- 
curred. 

He clambered up on the piles of lug- 
gage, wriggled full length past each 
seat, punched each ticket, then rolled 
over on his back and punched the tickets 
on the other side of the bus. Positively, 
the most undignified position in which I 
have ever seen a ticket punched. ’Twas 
then I saw the pyramid sitter again—I 
had entirely forgotten him. He still re- 
tained his topmost perch but was cling- 
ing to the ribs of the roof, a towel folded 
many ply acting as a buffer for his head. 
He no longer grinned. 

In ten minutes the bus was off again. 
But this time the terrific pace could not 
last. A leaking radiator thwarted the 
driver’s efforts. A long hill with many a 
turn proved too much. While only half 
way to the top the motor chugged fitfully 
and then finally grew silent. With that 
the driver laconically announced that all 
would have to get out and push the bus 
to the top of the grade. To get out was 
not the question, but how to get out. The 
puzzle was solved by each one wriggling 
through the nearest window. 


HEN, with fifteen pairs of feet sup- 

plying the power the bus began its 
lumbering journey up the remaining 
part of the ascent. Perhaps it was the 
reaction during this lull in an otherwise 
hectic ride or perhaps it was that each 
passenger felt that the bus needed him 
as much as each one needed the bus 
which caused all of us to push with 
might and main and at the same time 
enliven the occasion with laughter and 
noise. At the top fifteen panting ticket- 
holders used the window route to reach 
their seats once more. In a moment the 
bus was swiftly gliding down the wind- 
ing road like a whirring phantom. 

Where there is a settlement there is 
water and soon the bus drew up to re- 
plenish the radiator. From nowhere, the 
inhabitants popped up and in a few sec- 
onds the entire village had surrounded 
the bus. Old and young, babes in arms, 
toddlers and grimy youngsters, all ap- 
peared. No doubt it was their first ac- 
quaintance with a bus at close range. 
Day after day the bus passed through 
the village but to them it had been 
merely a roaring monster that was gone 
as soon as it appeared. They looked at 
it with awed countenances, touched it 
gingerly and gazed at the passengers as 
though they were creatures from a 
strange planet. Two patriarchs watched 
with interest as the driver poured bucket 


after bucket of water into the radiator, 
the while they stroked their whitened 
beards and pulled complacently on their 
enormous water pipes. Then as the 
chauffeur screwed home the cap, the two 
ancients turned towards each other and 
nodded understandingly as though ex- 
changing unspoken thoughts. A strange 
animal that needs only water to_keep it 
going. 

With the motor roaring again, the 
driver decided to make up for lost time. 
He drove like a being possessed. Curve 
after curve hove into view and around 
them all he swept the car, while his as- 
sistant fondled expectantly the brake. 
His chance finally came. A short curve 
and the bus leaped for the mountainside. 
There was a hideous whine as the 
wheels locked under the brake’s pres- 
sure, a sickening lurch threw the pas- 
sengers into heaps, and tilting crazily 
the bus went crashing through the un- 
derbrush. Then the driver proved him- 
self to be either a madman or a human 
devoid of nerves. He shot into reverse 
and backed immediately onto the road. A 
yell of terror from the rear of the bus 
told him he had backed just far enough. 
The outer edge of the road dropped 
precipitously away and there was the 
tail of the bus sticking out over the edge 
and the terror-stricken passenger gaz- 
ing down into space. He certainly was 
getting more than his ticket provided 
for and the rest of us were not far be- 
hind. 

If that was a close shave another even 
a bit closer happened in very short or- 
der. The windshield had loosened and so 
the driver began to tighten it up. He 
dug out a small wrench and with one 
hand guiding the car he used the other 
to manipulate the wrench. Nor did he 
lessen his speed one iota. And of course 
with the next curve in view, his atten- 
tion divided and only one hand on the 
wheel, something was bound to happen. 
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Nor was there any mountain side to 
play the buffer. It was an outside turn 
and beyond the road itself nothing but 
an empty space of a mountain canyon. 
Fortunately, the emergency brakeman 
saw the danger and before the driver 
had swung the car into the turn, he 
yanked the brake and pulled hard. 

Again the screech of locked wheels, 
another giddy lurch as the bus fought 
to keep its balance, the thuds of bodies 
hitting each other and the groans of the 
wooden seats almost wrenched from 
their moorings. Just in time the driver 
had dropped his wrench and braced him- 
self against the wheel but Father 
Joachim who was sitting behind him 
was caught unawares. The sudden stop 
threw him out of the seat and his long 
form draped itself around the neck of 
the driver. It was a tense moment in- 
deed since not three feet from the stilled 
front wheels lay the edge of the turn, 
and, I’ll venture, even the driver shud- 
dered to contemplate what might have 
been. 


S is often the case, a touch of humor 
broke the situation, relieving much 

of the tension. And it was our old 
friend, the pyramid sitter, who pro- 
vided it. You see, there was nothing 
within reaching distance for him to 
clutch and so brace himself against the 
terrific jolt. Naturally he left his perch 
and, just as he was sitting, so did he 
sail through the air to land well up to- 
wards the front on the baggage piled in 
the aisle. He dropped plump between 
two rolls of bedding and wedged him- 
self securely, his arms and legs waving 
frantically. Then his own pyramid came 
cascading down upon him so that he 
found himself literally buried in luggage. 
It is not surprising that muffled 
shrieks rose from the wriggling mass as 
he vainly tried to extricate himself. 
Willing hands pulled away the loose 
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baggage and grasped his legs and arms. 
\ few tugs and he was unwedged. He 
was badly frightened though and unable 
to gather his wits for the moment. Once 
he did, however, he turned to the bus 
driver and directed at him a stream of 
withering abuse and scorn. Before he 
paused for breath there was really noth- 
ing more to be said, vituperatively, that 
is, concerning the said driver, his an- 
cestors and his heirs. 


ITH the road far from completion 
at the time, there occurred stretches 
of it in such condition that to send busses 
over them was little short of criminal. 
And the Providence that guides fools and 
sinners certainly rode with the driver that 
lay, since to him it seemed that even the 
worst spots were invisibly macadamized. 
From fine surface to loose gravel, then 
to rough gravel as yet unpacked, through 
loose stones which formed the primary 
layer of the road-bed, he sped unchecked. 
A proving ground of the finest sort and 
a worthy advertisement for tires ca- 
pable of withstanding such punishment. 
\t one place blasting operations on 
the side of a hill had toppled tons of 
stone down to the road itself from where 
it was carried to other parts of the high- 
way. A good three hundred yards of 
the road were obstructed and that with 
large jagged rocks, each sufficient to test 
the strength of two able-bodied men. At 
first sight it looked as though a long 
delay would ensue until the road had 
been cleared. 

But no such thought occurred to the 
driver. Just an ordinary hazard. And 
right into it he went with an added 
burst of speed. It took every ounce of 
power to clear that hazard and every 
bit of worthiness the tires possessed. 
The bus lurched and staggered every 
inch of the way, grinding and snort- 
ing as it bounced heavily over each 
rocky obstruction. It amazed me that 


any tires could have stood up under such 
treatment and I made a mental note to 
see what manner of tires the bus was 
equipped with as soon as a stop was 
made. I did so and found them to be 
brand new heavies of a well known 
American name. Fortunate? And how. 

Thus the ride went on, breathlessly. 
It touched the entire gamut of the feel- 
ings and played on the same with 
kaleidoscopic brilliance. Gripping fear 
that changed almost in an instant to 
rollicking good humor and laughter; 
that in turn cut short by exasperation 
which gave way quickly to roaring 
laughter again and in a moment turned 
into silent, palpitating apprehension. 
Certainly there was no tedium, no op- 
portunity whatever for disinterestedness. 
Once while the bus careened around a 
turn in a manner that made each one 
hold on for dear life and hold one’s 
breath, the danger of the curve was for- 
gotten in the sight which presented itself 
just around that curve. 

There in the middle of the road a 
farmer was plodding along leading a 
water buffalo. Whether the buffalo 
heard the roar of the bus first is hard 
to say but he moved first. He leaped as 
if shot and whipping the rope out of 
the rustic’s hand with a toss of his head, 
he lumbered off down the road in a 
clumsy but speedy gallop. The farmer did 
not even glance back. He broad-jumped 
clear into the adjoining rice field in a 
manner that stamped him as definite 
Olympic calibre. Nor was that the end. 
He delayed not but crossed that field at 
a worthy clip and was still running 
when he passed from view. 

The buffalo, however, kept to the 
road. The bus was compelled to lessen 
speed and so avoid running the poor 
beast down. How long the chase con- 
tinued it is hard to say but while it 
lasted the bus was turned into a bedlam 
on wheels. The horn kept up a raucous 
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blare, the passengers entering into the 
spirit of the chase, leaned far out of the 
windows whooping, yodelling, and yell. 
ing. Around curve after curve the 
strange chase continued, the terrified 
buffalo turning its ungainly head from 
side to side, unable to conceive jus 
what frightful beast this thundering ang 
clamoring monster was which so pit. 
lessly pursued. 

Friendly rice-fields lay on each side 
of the road and a leap to either side 
would have solved the poor animal's 
dreadful dilemma, but what assurance 
had the unfortunate buffalo that his 
nemesis would not also take to the rice 
fields after him. However, badly spent 
and tired the harassed beast finally took 
the chance. He leaped off the road, made 
the embankment and turned at bay to 
face his tormentor. The bus whizzed 
merrily past him; the passengers leaned 
out to give a few parting whoops and 
then sat back in their seats to laugh over 
the affair. Scientists have yet to dis- 
cover whether or no dumb animals are 
capable of cursing us mortals but never 
was a silence more profane than that 
which emanated from that particular 
buffalo as he stood by the side of the 





road, flanks heaving, nostrils dilated and 
the lust of murder glaring in his eyes. 


LL that I have written does not be- 
gin to tell what this particular bus 
ride provided in the way of thrills and 
adventure. It was a thriller from start 
to finish. And, believe it or not, it was 
merely a ride of not more than fifty 
miles. What became of the bus and the 
other thirteen passengers after our stop 
was reached I do not know, but it was 
with a touch of regret that I saw it 
start off and soon lose itself to view 
beyond the next curve—and of course 
going like the wind. 

This was a pioneer ride and one taken 
some months ago. In justice I must say 
that such a ride is not possible today. 
The road is completed and in every re- 
spect it is a gem. New busses ply regu- 
larly between points, busses much bigger 
than the one spoken of above, and be- 
sides all are well equipped, have cush- 
ioned seats and efficient, careful drivers. 
Yet I am glad that I had the opportu- 
nity of this pioneer ride. Its kind will 
not come again. 

I mentioned at the outset that my com- 
panion, Father Joachim, by using a bus 
for the first time was cutting his trav- 
elling distances from two days to three 
hours. A number of missions are now 
served by this bus road. In most cases 
the time has been cut so that now it is 
possible to reach stations in the same 
number of hours as formerly it took 
days. Such a boon cannot be gainsaid. 
Thus the future brightens appreciably 
since this new rapid mode of transit will 
mean a tremendous saving of time and 
expense in our mission district. 
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Francois Mauriac 


One of the Best Known of the Modern 


Axone modern French novelists 
there is none whose works are so widely 
read and translated as those of Francois 
Mauriac. He writes well; his themes 
are vital; his characters have a uni- 
versal appeal. 

Mauriac was reared in a deeply Cath- 
olic provincial family of France. His 
Mains Jointes, a volume of poetry pub- 
lished: in 1909, marked the beginning 
of his literary career. In these poems 
he reveals with much taste and sim- 
plicity the emotions, the memories, the 
fervor and: the worries of a pious child 
raised in a Christian family and shel- 
tered from misfortune. He discloses a 
beautiful adolescent soul, very delicate, 
very pure, although at times perhaps a 
little effeminate. One hardly ever finds 
the mention of a woman in his verses. 
Many young men. at the age of nine- 
teen or twenty try to give the impres- 
sion that they have had the experience 
of men of twenty-five. Others regret the 
passing of youth. It is in this latter 
class that we must place Francois Mau- 
riac. The poet constantly recalls his 
childhood and regrets its passing. 

Nature appears to Mauriac as a dan- 
gerous enemy. He became aware of 
original sin within him and was filled 
with a sense of fatality. Yet, in a way, 
we might say that he has always re- 
mained an adolescent whose education 
and training have prepared him to go 
through life on’ earth as merely a pas- 
sage to eternity. He early rebelled 
against the traditional standards of 
bourgeois society and resented the petty 
snobberies of the bourgeoisie. The poet 
soon became aware that a struggle was 
going on within him between the forces 
of nature, heredity, education and per- 
sonal tendencies. There were social cus- 
toms which he dared not discard, secret 
preferences which he feared to confess 
to, and the vices of greed, hypocrisy, 
mendacity, envy and curiosity which he 
saw hidden beneath the conventions of 
a custom-ridden society. Mauriac the 
poet turned toward the novel as a 
means: of expressing what he felt within 
his soul. A Catholic by birth and 
throughout his entire life, he wrote as 
a rigorous Jansenist for whom God 
is the hunter and the man the prey. 
_L’Enfant Chargé de Chaines, Mau- 
tiac’s first novel, appeared in 1913, In 
this work he seems to be testing his 
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JUDAS ISCARIOT 


(From Mauriac’s Life of Jesus) 


wings. It is more or less a work of 
orientation and a farewell to youth. Of 
itself the story is perfectly absurd. A 
young man tortured frdm childhood by 
the flesh seeks satisfaction in several 
liaisons. Later he enters the cloister to 
free himself from his torments but ends 
up by marrying his cousin in order to 
keep himself in a happy, innocuous 
state. 

His novel, La Robe Pretexte, ap- 
peared on the eve of the war. It tells 
with infinite delicacy and charm the 
story of pure youth and adolescence. 
Critics at the time emphasized the point 
that Mauriac is very unlike some Cath- 
olic writers who have been converted 
late in life, and who, continually aware 
of the abyss from which they have been 
saved, indulge in a sort of exaggerated 
feeling of religious fervor. Mauriac is 
very quiet about his religion, and this 
is probably due to the fact that he was 
brought up in an intellectual, moral and 
religious atmosphere. 

La:Chair et le Sang displays a greater 
strength and firmness than his preced- 
ing works, but is not considered his 
masterpiece, as it bears evidence of 
interruption. It was begun in 1914 and 
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finished in 1920. Throughout this novel 
he identifies himself with that school 
of French novelists who had set out 
before the war to emphasize the quest 
for dogma. The troubled characters re- 
turn to their old faith through the pas- 
sion of love. 

The period between 1920 and 1931 
brings out a Mauriac whose concep- 
tion of life is that of a rigorist. The 
Catholic ascetic ideal is indeed the mo- 
tivating factor of all his works, but 
his unique conception of love is of 
something terrible, disturbing and de- 
structive. Le Baiser au Lépreux, which 
appeared in 1922, definitely established 
the author’s reputation. It is a serious 
evangelistic document, directed against 
the system of intellectual rejection 
represented: in the philosophy of Nietz- 
sche. It is a gloomy and terrible work, 
but one filled with strength and beauty. 

It was with the appearance of Géné- 
trix that Mauriac began to penetrate 
the depths of human nature and to 
separate flesh from spirit. It was with 
this work that he began to realize his 
ambition of painting the wretchedness 
of man without God. His infidel heroes 
are victims of fierce passions and bear 
witness to a God whom they do not 
know. It is in this work that one finds 
something of the Jansenist. 


HE Désert de Amour is a study of 

several characters who, brought to- 
gether in various juxtapositions, de- 
velop their own story. Maria Gross, 
widowed at twenty, becomes the mis- 
tress of Larouselle, the richest wine 
merchant of Bordeaux, who, to the 
horror of the community, openly in- 
stalls her in his country house. In the 
very next villa lives old Doctor Cour- 
reges, who had attended Maria’s seven- 
year-old son in his last illness. Love 
had never entered his life until now, 
but Maria pays no attention to him. On 
the other hand, she receives and wel- 
comes the love of Raymond, the doc- 
tor’s seventeen-year-old son. Larou- 
selle’s wife at length dies of cancer, and 
Maria then becomes the wife of her 
protector. 

About all Mauriac’s novels published 
prior to 1931 there hangs an uninter- 
rupted gloom. The creatures of his 
imagination were a_ succession of 
sombre and afflicted beings; they were 
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the victims of life, degraded and odious, 
but nevertheless victims. With these his 
sympathy lay. The misery of human 
existence loomed large in his vision; it 
was this he could understand—the mis- 
ery which proceeds from human im- 
perfection. This attitude, underlying 
his creative work, but remaining only 
implicitly expressed in it, at length 
found open, torrential expression in the 
meditations which were published in 
1928 in the Nouvelle Revue Francaise 
under the title Souffrance du Chrétien. 

In these notes, Mauriac comes di- 
rectly to the literal terms of his philoso- 
phy. What appeared darkly before in 
his symbols of tragic lives, he now pro- 
fesses fully, or as fully as the contra- 
diction of his position allowed. He calls 
himself “a man divided within himself 
and who has chosen to live within this 
division.” He claims that “Christianity 
does not give the flesh a fair chance”; 
then goes on to show that the religion of 
Islam is one which does not demand 
“the impossible, does not assassinate the 
nature of man.” 

All through Souffrances, this theme is 
developed and re-developed, turned and 
manipulated in countless ways. It is the 
wrestling of a tormented man. Mauriac 
knows how to turn to the advantage of 
the sinner the religious argument based 
on the ephemerality of human joy. He 
cries out, “Sinners we are, and we be- 
come more attached to the thing which 
we love when we know it to be per- 
ishable.” 

His vision of God is of a fearful pur- 
suer, a judge and executioner—relent- 
less, indefatigable, inexorable, all wise, 
able to control the destiny of the puny 
beings who scramble and struggle be- 
neath His gaze. He has us hopelessly 
at His mercy. There is no wisdom in 
trying to escape Him. We must suffer 
even from the love of God. As in- 
feriors we must submit to what tor- 
tures His whimsicality may devise. 
Mauriac believes because he must. In 
all his reiterated profession of faith 
there is the tone of submission under 
protest. He believes because the 
Church teaches, because such is the 
law, because one must. His will does 
not make the generous admission that 
it is good to believe. 


HIS was Mauriac up to the time 

of what is called his conversion 
from Jansenism which occurred in 
1931. He re-published the meditations 
Souffrances and added an essay en- 
titled Bonheur du Chrétien. This book 
is a public confession of error; it is a 
proclamation of the wonder of a soul 
which has been given peace and happi- 
mess through the grace of God. The 
Souffrances was completely retracted. 

Mauriac examines his former state of 
mind ruthlessly, heaping recriminations 


upon himself; he gives the true name 
to his former philosophy—Jansenism. 
He calls it “the wrong use of logic in 
things which deal with the divine.” He 
recognizes that he had desired to es- 
cape the Faith, had made himself, 
rather than truth, the measure of his 
tests. Where before he sought to con- 
done as far as he could the passions 
of the flesh, they have now become 
horrible to him. Where before, God 
avas a hunter and tracker (c/asseur), 
using His omnipotence for man’s tor- 
ment, now He has become his invalu- 
able ally against evil. 

A general optimism pervades the new 
writing. Along with the self-abasement 
of the Jansenist, the terror and the 
scruples have disappeared. Before, fear 
was the motive of his religion; his real 
desire was for the flesh. Now his mo- 
tive is love; God is its object. Before, 
there was discord in his soul; now har- 
mony. 

Several books have appeared since 
Mauriac retracted his Jansenism. 
Among others we may cite the Vystére 
de Frontenac and the Pelerins de 
Lourdes. His latest is the Vie de Jesus 
(Life of Jesus) which has just appeared 
in English. Critics of all types have 
reviewed this book favorably. From a 
literary point of view it is a master- 
piece. Mauriac is once more at home; 
he pictures for us the Man-God who 
has now become his ideal. But has he 
truly abandoned all his former philoso- 
phy? 


N THE preface, Mauriac protests 

his unworthiness of treating of the 
life of Christ. Any man attempting 
such a life should do it on “bended 
knees.” At times, he would have us 
believe that Christ was often misun- 
derstood and because of that became 
impatient and even furious. However, 
he also states that under that violence, 
which was not even skin-deep, there 
was a peace which was always His, 
because “it was the peace of union 
with the Father.” 

His treatment of Mary, the Mother 
of Jesus, is at times harsh. Speaking of 
the home atmosphere of Nazareth, he 
tells us that although Luke assures us 
that Jesus submitted to His parents, he 
does not say that He was ever tender 
toward them. Mauriac even goes so far 
as to maintain that all the words of 
Christ in the Gospels, except those on 
the Cross, manifest His harsh inde- 
pendence of woman. As before, woman 
to him is the Eve who caused the dam- 
nation of man. 

In Souffrances, Mauriac said that 
man had no choice in this game of life. 
In his Life of Jesus, he does not hesi- 
tate to say that since Christ is love 
itself, it is Ite who does the choosing, 
and He does it out of love. Dante saw 
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in the Inferno a creation of love, but 
of a love which had been wronged and 
which had acted with all justice. When 
speaking of the young man who had 
refused to give up everything for the 
love of Christ, Mauriac says, “Loye 
wishes nothing that is not given freely.” 
The conception of love in this work jg 
quite different from that which is found 
in his other works. Catholicism is now 
to him a principle based on the love 
of Christ. 


HE picture which he draws of 

Judas is one of the most master- 
ful in any literature. Mauriac knows 
how to introspect, he understands hu- 
man nature, and so gives a graphic 
picture of Judas. Christ asked His dis- 
ciples to refrain from accepting gold 
or money; Judas smiled and thought, 
“What would we do if we were to take 
to the letter the words of the dear 
Lord?” Christ warned His disciples to 
be as prudent as serpents, and Judas 
almost replied, “You can count on that.” 
When Christ prophesied that His dis- 
ciples would be scourged in the syna- 
gogues, Judas thought to himself, “Not 
I, as I know how to handle those men 
of the synagogues.” Again, Christ said, 
“Whosoever receives you receives Me”; 
Judas meditated upon those words and 
foresaw magnificent returns for himself. 

True, in the Life of Jesus there are 
some objectionable passages which 
make one feel that the author takes a 
pessimistic attitude in his interpretation 
of some of the words and deeds of 
Christ. Yet, we may frankly say that 
he has dispelled all the shadows of 
his former Jansenism. When one closes 
the book one feels that there are two 
choices; one is to give oneself wholly 
to Christ for the salvation of one’s soul, 
and that of the world, the other is to 
allow oneself to fall into a whirlpool 
of hatred and destruction. The impor- 
tant truth which one will find through- 
out this book is that although man is 
burdened by heredity, by the weight of 
the flesh and of original sin, he has 
the power to save himself if he so de- 
sires. God is good and His grace is 
within the reach of all for the mere 
asking. 

Frangois Mauriac is not lacking in 
tenderness. He knows and loves these 
men and women, whose torments he de- 
scribes with so much understanding. 


He has enlarged his scope as he has 


progressed. His own spiritual develop- 
ment must have been exceptionally vio- 
lent and painful. 

Although he has just completed his 
fiftieth year, Mauriac has been num- 
bered among the immortals. No one 
since Balzac has understood so well 
and described so vividly the dregs of 
society in French provincial bourgeois 
life. 
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QUESTIONS ‘ 


The Sign-Post is a service of instruc- 
tion in the Catholic Faith and related mat- 
ters for our subscribers. Letters containing 
questions should be addressed to The Sign- 
Post, c/o THe Sicn, Union City, N. J. 
Please give full name and address as a sign 
of good faith. Neither initials nor place of 
residence will be printed except with the 
writer’s consent, 


ADAM AND EVE AND PREHISTORIC MAN 


In chronological order, who appeared first on earth— 
our first parents or prehistoric man? It doesn’t seem quite 
possible that if Adam and Eve were first, the creature called 
prehistoric man could have forgotten so much of the funda- 
mentals of civilization as to be obliged to use such crude 
weapons as eoliths, depend upon wild fruit and animals for 
food, and learn a language for exchange of ideas. But if 4 
a probable process of evolution, Adam and Eve were the 
climaxing event, would it be exactly right to call the pre- 
ceding beings “men”? All other considerations aside, in 
which period of the Old Stone or Neolithic Ages did Adam 
and Eve appear?—M. S., Aton, Iowa. 


This question seems to be inspired by the assumption of 
the extreme form of organic evolution; that is, that man, 
homo sapiens, was gradually evolved, soul as well as body, 
from lower animals. And there is also the assumption of the 
possibility of multiplicity of origins in regard to the existing 
human race. Both these assumptions are without foundation 
in either science or faith. 

The natural sciences furnish no clear knowledge of the 
ultimate origin of man. All they can adduce is evidence ob- 
tained from the remains of man and his works found in the 
various strata of the earth. All of these remains which are 
clearly proven to be human indicate that man was in the be- 
ginning essentially what he is today. In order to learn with 
certainty of the ultimate origin of man as man, that is, man 
in soul as well as in body, we must rely on revelation. 
Theology, which is as much a science as are the physical 
sciences, though a higher one by reason of the source of its 
knowledge, clearly states that “in the beginning God created 
heaven and earth ... and God created man in His own image 

. male and female He created them . . . the Lord God 
formed man of the slime of the earth and breathed into his 
face the breath of life and man became a living soul.” (Gen. 
1:1,27:2:7). Man, therefore, from the very beginning was 
a rational animal. 

The theory of the existence of human beings before the 
creation of Adam and Eve was advanced by the Calvinist, 
Isaac de la Peyrére in 1655, but it did not meet with general 
acceptance among men of science even in his day. Today it 
meets with little favor. Peyrére discarded it himself after he 
Was converted to the Catholic Church. The unity of the 
human race, as we know it, is the teaching, not only of 
revelation, but also of science. “God hath made of one (pair) 
all mankind to dwell upon the face of the whole earth,” 
(Acts 17:26). That all the living races of mankind have a 
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LETTERS 


Ouestions should be about the faith and 
history of the Catholic Church and re- 
lated matters. 

Ouestions should be kept separate from 
other business. 

Questions are not answered by personal 
letter. 

Matters of conscience and urgent moral 
cases should be brought to one’s Pastor 
or Confessor. 

Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


unitary descent is the common teaching of anthropology 
today. 

Man was in Europe at least as early as the late or middle 
Pleistocene or glacial age. How much earlier he.may have 
lived there or elsewhere we do not know. But whenever it 
was that man first appeared on earth, he was essentially 
then what he is today. He possessed intelligence, had abstract 
ideas, translated them into language, had a conscience and 
a belief in God. Language and gesture were as spontaneous 
to him as breathing. True, his knowledge was not as perfect 
in regard to scope and detail as our knowledge is today. 
But the difference between his knowledge and ours is only 
accidental. There is nothing particularly disturbing about 
the fact that prehistoric man “used crude weapons and 
depended upon wild fruit and animals for food.” The mere 
fact that he fashioned weapons proves that he had intelli- 
gence. First inventions always appear crude in contrast to 
later ones; for instance, the first locomotive compared with 
the modern stream-liried engine, or the model T Ford with 
the new V-8. As for eating wild fruit and animals, that 
also proves he had good sense. If prehistoric man didn’t 
eat wild fruit and animals, we might well say that he was 
without intelligence. And what do we eat today, after all 
these years of experience and universal education? Do we 
not eat the same things? except the wild fruit has been 
cultivated and the animals domesticated? Yet, if the supply 
ran Out we would have to imitate our ancient ancestors, 
like the Boy Scouts who are taught how to pitch a tent 
and strike fire from flint—arts of primitive man. 


ITALIAN CARDINALS: WHY ALWAYS ITALIAN POPES: 
EDUCATION IN ROME NOT ESSENTIAL OF BISHOPRIC 
(1) Why are the majority of the College of Cardinals 

Italians, when Italy is only a small portion of the world? 

(2) Is it true that only an Italian can be Pope? If not, why 

have we had so many Italian Popes? Most non-Catholics com- 

plain. that the Pope, being an Italian, makes sure to keep 
the College of Cardinals top-heavy with Italians, so that 
when a Pope is elected no other nationality has a chance. 

A recent number of “Life” said: “If one wanted to find the 

next Pope, just eliminate all the old men and the non-Italians 

and the Pope would be among the remainder.” (3) I have 
been told by priests who were educated in Rome that no 

priest who is not educated there is eligible to be made a 

Bishop. Is this true, and, if so, why?—J. B., PHILADELPHIA, 

Pa.; A. M. A., Burrato, N. Y. 


(1) The Italian Cardinals are usually but not always in 
the majority. A few years ago there were more non-Ifalian 
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Cardinals than Italian. The College of Cardinals constitutes 
the senate of the Roman Pontiff and assists him in ruling 
the Church, which has a membership of about 350,000,000. 
\ church with such a membership implies many details, 
which the Pope cannot look after himself. As the residence 
of the Pope is in Rome, it is natural that a large number 
of Cardinals should be Italians. Had God inspired St. Peter 
to fix his see in London or Dublin, it would be natural that 
Londoners and Dubliners would be in the majority. Since 
the purpose of the Cardinals is to act as advisors and as- 
sistants of the Pope, it is logical that they should reside 
near the Pope. Most, if not all, the non-Italian Cardinals 
are residential Bishops, who therefore are not able to engage 
in the routine affairs of the Holy See. As a result, the Con- 
eregations, Tribunals and Offices are generally presided 
over by Italian Cardinals. 

The Pope is free in the appointment of Cardinals, though 
the Council of Trent recommended that he choose repre- 
sentatives from all the nations. This the Popes have done, 
but since those chosen from other nations are usually, as 
said above, residential Bishops, their office is more honorary 
than active. We do not imagine that many foreign Cardinals 
would prefer to live in Rome—in curia, as it is called. The 
Italian Cardinals find it easier to do this; hence we find them 
usually in the majority. 

The Catholic Church is not a representative democracy, 
from the social standpoint, but a spiritual society with a 
monarchical constitution. Such was the will of the Church’s 
Founder, Jesus Christ. Hence, the claims of “proportional 
representation,” based on democracy in the political sense, 
do not obtain here. Again, ancient traditions and precedents 
must be taken into consideration. Certain sees in Italy have 
been accorded the rank of cardinalatial sees for centuries. 
Such things are not changed on a sudden. As to greater rep- 
resentation, it is noticeable that the last four or five Popes 
have added many to the Sacred College outside Italy. 

(2) It is not true that no one but an Italian can be elected 
Pope. Theoretically, any baptized male Catholic of good 
morals, even a married man, may be validly chosen. But 
the tradition since 1378 has been to elect only members of 
the College of Cardinals, and since the death of Pope Adrian 
VI, a Dutchman, in 1522, only an Italian. The election of 
Italians is not a matter of prescriptive right, but simply a 
tradition of expedience rather than of necessity. In order to 
appreciate the weight of this tradition, one must be fa- 
miliar with the disorder brought into Christendom during 
what is called The Great Schism of the West, when three 
or more claimants were struggling for the throne of St. 
Peter, and even saints were espousing with fervor different 
causes. This was undoubtedly the gravest crisis which the 
Church ever had to face. The so-called Reformation in the 
16th century was a repudiation of a legitimate Pope’s spir- 
itual authority, but the Great Schism was a deplorable dis- 
pute over who was the legitimate pontiff. This crisis was 
the result of the residence of the French Popes in Avignon, 
France, where for about seventy years they were practically 
controlled by the French monarchs. Rome, their proper resi- 
dence, was almost a deserted village. In order to prevent the 
recurrence of such a situation, with all the evils resulting 
from it, the Cardinals were determinéd to elect in future 
only those who would most likely remain in their proper 
see. And as Italians were a priori of this disposition, Ital- 
ians have been elected from 1522 to the present day. This 
means much more than appears on the surface. Besides main- 
taining residence ‘n Rome, the Popes were freer there than 
elsewhere. Moreover, prior to 1870 at least, the Italians 
were not conspicuous for national ambitions and the elec- 
tion of an Italian removed the occasion of national rival- 
ries, which can be very bitter and disruptive. Friction might 
easily arise between a French Pope and the German Bishops, 
or between a German Pope and the French Bishops. In- 
stances of this kind might easily be multiplied. 
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The more recent Popes have tried to maintain a balance 
between the Italian Cardinals and the non-Italians, with 
the former in a small majority. This may or may not be 
for the purpose of perpetuating the ancient tradition. If 59, 
those who know Church History can appreciate it. But in 
most cases of recent conclaves, the Italian majority has not 
been sufficient of itself to win an election. A two-thirds ma. 
jority is necessary if the election is by ballot, and for the 
Italian Cardinals to use their numerical advantage it would 
be necessary for them to vote as a unit. It is very doubtfyl 
if this has been done, or will be done. Hence, the actual ma. 
jority is not as formidable as would appear. 

Finally, the Pope is the successor of St. Peter because 
he is the Bishop of Rome, which is an Italian diocese. It 
is not difficult to appreciate the concern of the Romans 
over who is to be their Ordinary. 

(3) Education in Rome is not one of the conditions pre- 
scribed in Canon Law for appointment to the Bishopric. It 
is, no doubt, a convenient asset, but not an essential. Many 
Bishops did not study in Rome, Cardinal Hayes of New 
York, for instance. 


EX-KING EDWARD BECOMING CATHOLIC 


If ex-King Edward VIIT became a Catholic, would the 
Catholic Church sanction his marriage with Mrs. Simpson, 
if this marriage would influence the English people toward 
Catholicity, regardless of whether it was strictly according 
to the laws of the Church?—A. R., Boston, Mass. 


If the former King of England became a Catholic, the 
Church, like the angels, would rejoice over the “coming 
home” of one more of the “other sheep.” He would thereby 
return to the ancient Faith professed by the English Kings 
up to and including Henry VITI—a Faith which is as true 
today as it was when they professed it. But he, like all 
others who embrace the Faith ‘‘once delivered to the saints” 
and continually taught and inculcated by the Church, would 
not be received unless he expressed his sincere acceptance 
of the Church’s teaching in faith, morals and discipline. 
The Church is no respecter of persons. In the case of a 
contemplated marriage, he would have to prove that he was 
free from all canonical impediments. Even though Mrs. 
Simpson had not been married twice already, there would 
be the impediment of mixed religion between her and Ed- 
ward after his supposed conversion. The Church would nat- 
urally welcome the conversion of Edward, for it would have 
a beneficial effect on the conservative English mind, but 
as to his marriage with Mrs. Simpson we decline to venture 
an opinion. Her two former marriages would have to be 
investigated and the scandal aroused by their relationship 
would have to be considered. 


COLUMBUS NOT CANONIZED 


In Helen Walker Homan’s article entitled “Look at the 
Darn Thing, Mr. Columbus” in the February, 1936, issue 
of THE SiGN, she stated that he was the father of an ille- 
gitimate son. If that is true, how could he be canonized, as 
I believe he is. True, St. Margaret of Cortona and St. Mary 
Magdalen are canonized, but they were different, being re- 
formed sinners. He was not. Queen Blanche, mother of St. 
Louis of France, was barred from the honors of the altar 
for a lesser fault. My friends often refer to that article. 
They are bewildered; so am I, So, will you please explain? 
—M. S., Brookiyn, N. Y. 


There is no reason to be bewildered. Christopher Colum- 
bus has not been canonized, nor did Mrs. Homan say that 
he was. It is true that Columbus was the father of an ille- 
gitimate son, Fernando or Hernando, but it is important to 
note that this sinful act was ever afterward a heavy burden 
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on his conscience. We can rightly presume, therefore, that 
he repented and did penance for his sin, like other sinners 
who are in earnest about their salvation. 


SPACE AND TIME NOT INFINITE 
Is it wrong to believe that space is infinite? In his text 
on astronomy, F. R. Moulton has outlined a theory which 
advocates the infinity of the universe, in regard to both time 
and space. This assumption as explained by him seems 
plausible. Is there any objection to a Catholic favoring 
the theory?—M. S., Atton, Iowa. 


The theory that space and time are infinite is an assump- 
tion’ which is convenient to certain men of science who 
have a passion for monistic generalization. But the defect 
of such a theory is that it does not correspond to reality. It 
is more closely akin to poetry than science. 

One who holds that space is infinite reveals a misconcep- 
tion of the true idea of space and infinitude. It is necessary 
to distinguish two kinds of space—real space and imaginary 
space. Real space is that which we conceive as an interval 
between two bodies, or between two distinct parts of the 
same body. Real space follows as a consequence of the fact 
that bodies are extended or quantified. Since corporeal bodies 
are extended, they have part outside part and upon this 
structure of parts there is immediately founded a relation 
of nearness or distance betweefi one part and another, and 
between one body and another. The distance between the 
related parts or the related bodies is real space. 

One who talks about infinite space conceives of a vast 
void, as if the whole corporeal universe were to be removed 
from existence, a void which existed before the creation of 
the world and would exist after its cessation. Such space 
is unlimited, but it is imaginary. It has no real being. Its 
whole being consists in being thought of, somewhat as a 
lover of ice cream might imagine a mountain of it in his 
more soothing moments. 

Since real space is founded upon extension or quantity, 
and quantity adheres to a substance, it necessarily follows 
that if real space were infinite, the universe would have to 
be substantially infinite. But this is impossible because the 
universe is evidently a composite of finite substances or lim- 
ited beings, and no aggregations of finite things, however 
large, can ever suffice to make an infinite substance. 

When discussing the problem of space it should be remem- 
bered that a thing is infinite because it has not and cannot 
have an‘end, not because science cannot find its end, or can- 
not even conceive of its having an end. Positive infinity fol- 
lows the absence of an intrinsic principle of limitation. But 
matter is such a principle of limitation. Hence, unless we 
deny that the universe is material, we must admit that it is 
finite. Hence, space—real space—cannot be infinite. 

The same must be said concerning time. That the uni- 
verse in a state of motion—and time is the measure of mo- 
tion, cannot have existed from eternity and is not destined 
to endure eternally is evident from what science teaches 
concerning entropy, that is that state of equilibrium towards 
which the energies of the world constantly tend. The world- 
process or the interaction among bodies is the result of the 
tension caused by various and opposed forms of energy. 
This tension or opposition of energies is a necessary con- 
dition for the movements and alterations of the physical 
world, because the whole activity of bodies consists in over- 
coming this tension, and establishing a state of equilibrium. 
That the tension of the energies is constantly diminishing 
and entropy ever increasing follows from the fact that when 
equilibrium has been established between two bodies, these 
bodies henceforth become, as it were, one system, or one 
body, which in turn establishes greater equilibrium by act- 
ing upon the surrounding bodies. Thus entropy increases. 
Now, if the world-process depends upon the opposition he- 
Ween various forms of energy and if this finite tension is 
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constantly being diminished by entropy, the world-process 
cannot endure eternally, because having established equi- 
librium among all bodies, it would necessarily cease; nor 
can it have existed from eternity, for if so it would have 
long since ceased. In other words, the universe is running 
down. And that which is running down can’t last forever. 
And since the universe can’t last forever, time, which is 
the measure of motion, cannot be infinite. 


FINAL OUTCOME OF TEMPORAL PROBATION 


Does God see the eventual outcome in the individual life 
of the battle between His forces and the forces of evil? 
Isn’t that battle in doubt until death? If it is in doubt even 
to God, does that not simply mean that although God can 
know, He does not choose to know?—J. H., AsHMonrt, 
Mass. 


The final outcome of the temporal probation of each in- 
dividual soul is known with infallible certainty by Almighty 
God. This truth is brought out in the Secret of the Sunday 
and Ferial Masses during Lent: “O God, to Whom alone 
is known the number of the elect who shall attain to the 
happiness of heaven, grant, we beseech Thee, that: by the 
intercession of all Thy saints, the names of all those who 
have been commended to our prayers, and of all the faithful, 
may be written in the book of blessed predestination.” 

The ultimate salvation or damnation of the individual 
soul is in doubt until the final moment to the individual, 
but not to God. There is no past or future in the knowledge 
of God. All things are present to. Him. He eternally sees 
all things, which to us are separated by time. He sees, or 
as we say, knows, from eternity the number of the saved 
and the lost. This knowledge is infallible. But this does not 
mean that personal salvation or damnation is the result of 
God’s knowledge; rather God’s knowledge agrees with the 
fact of salvation or damnation eternally present to Him. 
Moreover, God’s knowledge of our ultimate destiny does 
not violate or infringe our free will and liberty of action, 
but rather supposes it. Therefore, those who are lost are 
lost because they freely choose to reject God’s gracious offer 
of salvation; those who are saved are saved because they 
freely accept this offer. Hence, the necessity of working out 
our salvation in fear and trembling and of making our 
calling and election sure by the performance of good works 
(Phil. 2:12; 2 Peter 1:10). 


LEAVING THE ALTAR RAIL ON ACCOUNT OF SIN 


A communicant ts about to receive Holy Communion, 
when it suddenly dawns on him that he is not in the state 
of grace. Is he allowed to communicate? It seems to me 
that scandal would be given in front of all the parishioners, 
if he left the altar rail without communicating.—S. V., 
Easton, Pa. 


In order to receive Holy Communion with the proper dis- 
position, as regards the soul, it is necessary to be in the 
state of grace, or free from mortal sin. The reason is that 
the Holy Eucharist is a Sacrament of the Living, and hence 
demands that the communicant be “living” in sanctifying 
grace. In order to recover the state of grace which has been 
forfeited by mortal sin, it is necessary to go to confession 


and receive sacramental absolution. No one who is conscious 
of being in the state of mortal sin, no matter how contrite 


he may feel, is allowed to receive Holy Communion without 
having previously gone to confession, (Canon 856). Yet, 
this Canon makes the following exception: in case of 


urgent necessity, and there is no opportunity to confess, 
a communicant may receive Holy Communion after having 


made an act of perYect contrition. 


In the case proposed, the first obligation of the person 
who is perfectly conscious of being in the state of mortal sin 
is to leave the altar rail. This may or may not cause undue 
embarrassment and wonder. It depends on the circumstances. 
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But if one’s leaving the altar rail would entail such things, 

would be permitted him to receive aiter having made a 
sincere act of contrition. This act will obtain the pardon 
of his sins and restore him to sanctifying grace. As soon 
as he can do so conveniently he must confess his sins to the 
GLORY BE TO THE FATHER, ETC. 

IVhen and by whom was the prayer, “Glory be to the 
Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, as it was 
in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen.” first said? Was “world without end” always 
a part of the prayer?—M. A. S., Bristot, Pa. 


According to Catholic Liturgics, Stapper-Baier, p. 144, 
“the so-called lesser doxology, the Glory be to the Father, 
etc., seems to have been composed after the analogy of the 
form of Baptism in the days of the anti-Trinitarian errors, 
[third and fourth centuries] when it was necessary to stress 
the perfect equality of the three Divine Persons. The origi- 
nal form was: Gloria Patri et Filio et Spiritui Sancto: (et 
nunc et semper et) in saecula saeculorum, When the Arians 
denied the eternity of the Son and spoke of a time when the 
Son ‘was not,’ the Western Church purposely inserted the 
phrase, sicut erat (Filius) in principio, in order to lay spe- 
cial stress upon the eternal origin of the Son. [This. addi- 
tion was ordered by the Council of Vaison in Gaul in A. D. 
529, which called attention to the fact that the addition had 
been introduced in Rome, Africa and the East against here- 
tics who denied the Son’s eternity.] The doxology in this 
form was added to the psalms in the Western Church, in 
order that they might terminate with a hymn of praise to 
the Holy Trinity and thus bear a Christian mark.” 


ADDING TO BLESSED WATER 


lay ordinary water be added to blessed water obtained 
m the church, without the latter losing its blessing ?— 
A. M., AtLantic City, N. J. 


Ordinary water may be added to water blessed according 
to the ritual of the Church, called Holy Water, but in less 
quantity than the Holy Water. By so doing the Holy Water 
does not lose its blessing. 


CONFESSION AND BLESSING WITH RELIC 


Is it necessary for a person to go to confession before 
asking a priest to apply a relic of a saint?—NeEw York. 


There are no formal rules concerning the conditions to 
be observed by those who ask for the application of the 
relic of a saint, but in the nature of things faith in the 
power of the saint’s intercession, in the veneration of relics, 
and in the becomingness of being in the grace of God are 
called for. If, therefore, one sincerely desires to receive the 
help of the saint’s intercession, he will make himself as 
worthy of this as he can; and if he is conscious of being in 
mortal sin, he will seek forgiveness of God in the Sacrament 
of Penance. 


FIVE SCAPULARS: RED AND BLACK SCAPULARS OF PASSION 


(1) Which are the Five Scapulars? (2) Are the Red 
Scapular and the Black Scapular of the Passion the same? 
—G. 'S., Crncinnat1, O. 


The Five Scapulars are the following: the Scapular of 
the Most Blessed Trinity, the Brown Scapular of Mt. 
Carmel, the Black Scapular of the Seven Dolors, the Blue 
Scapular of the Immaculate Conception and the Red Scap- 
ular of the Passion. 

(2) The Red Scapular of the Passion and the Black 
Scapular of the Passion, as their names imply, are two 
distinct scapulars. The first is proper to the Congregation 
of the Passion, or Passionists, and the second proper to the 
Congregation of St. Vincent de Paul, or Vincentians. 


THE ff SIGN 


Letters 


ETTERS should as a rule be limited to about 300 words, 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer's and not necessarily those of 
the Editor. Intelligent comment concerning matters having 
relation to Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Com- 
munications should bear the name and address of writers, 


On Jocism 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

Permit me to commend Tue Sicn for publishing in the 
March issue the splendid article entitled: Jocism, a Chris- 
tian Challenge. The Author’s clear exposition of Catholic 
principles at work in Belgium comes providentially to 
America at a time when our labor problem is acute. 

Is it preposterous that Belgium should challenge America? 
Is America too proud to notice the dare? Emphatically no! 
This gauntlet thrown to us is fashioned for the gripping 
of a spiritual sword. Herein does the challenge find worthi- 
ness for our respect—it is spiritual. And the things of the 
spirit no matter how tiny their material lodging must 
transcend the mere confines of latitude and longitude. 

The religious conquest of a material problem indicates 
a vivid type of Christianity. Belgium presents a spectacle 
to the world, a seizure of the “word of God,” which “‘is liv- 
ing and effectual, and more piercing than any two-edged 
sword.” It is a grand achievement to have stormed the keep 
of hunger and destitution with the armor of God’s word in 
the face of entrenched materialism, and to have won the 
day. Jocism bids American Catholicism to shake off its 
lethargy and to fight for the souls of the working man. 
This, it seems to me, is the battle of the Church today, and 
the Belgians have bravely demonstrated the mode of war- 
fare. 

An atheist once said to me, “The Catholic Church has the 
only sound program for the worker, but what is it doing 
about it?” How many Catholics know anything about the 
magnificent encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI? It will 
be some consolation to be able in the future to refer any such 
embarrassing individuals to the March 1937 issue of THE 


‘Sicn and to tell them: “read about the Belgian Jocists.” 


But incidentally the necessity of going to Belgium for dem- 
onstration should be sufficiently humiliating to arouse Amer- 
ican Catholics to go and do in like manner. 


JAMEsTowN, N.. Y. E. C. Rontart. 


Unique Catholic Service 


Epitor oF THE SiGN: 

Possibly you and the many readers of your outstanding 
publication, THe Si1GNn, would be interested in the following 
information. Three months ago a unique Catholic organiza- 
tion was formed in the City of Indianapolis—the “Catholic 
Associated Services Club.” This Club is designed to be inter- 
national in scope. Its facilities are available to Catholics in 
every part of the world. 

It is unique because of its many services and because of 
the fact that it makes absolutely no charge. There are no 
membership fees or assessments to pay. It has nothing to 
sell. Donations for any service performed are not accepted. 
This work is entirely a voluntary project which its directors 
hope will make it a militant and beneficial aid to Catholic 
Action. 

The services rendered are as follows: 

Our Press and Literary Department will answer all ques- 
tions asked regarding Catholic magazines, newspapers, books 
and pamphlets, and all inquiries regarding Catholic writers 
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and publishers. It will give current quotations on the prices 
of Catholic books, magazines and newspapers and will fur- 
nish the addresses where they may be obtained. Another 
function of this Department is the regular publication of a 
Catholic book review covering the latest Catholic books and 
publications. The purpose of this Department is to promote 
militantly the cause of the Catholic Press. 

A further helpful feature of the Club is its modern Cath- 
olic Tour & Travel Service Department. This Department 
provides complete tour and travel service information to 
Catholics everywhere. Our service covers every part of the 
world. This Department obtains special tour and travel rates 
wherever possible for its clients. It specializes in strictly 
Catholic tours. 

A Catholic Missions Bureau is maintained to solicit from 
the members of the Club useful articles of all kinds to dis- 
tribute to the needy home and foreign Catholic mission 
schools. The Bureau accepts from its members new and used 
Catholic books, magazines, pamphlets and papers for dis- 
tribution. 

The Educational Bureau provides general information re- 
garding Catholic schools, colleges, universities and Catholic 
summer camps; also answers various inquiries as to the lo- 
cations of Catholic Retreat Houses. This club will not be 


.partial to any individual institution. 


The General Information Bureau is divided into two 
branches known as “The Clipping Service Department” and 
“The Writers’ and Journalists’ Service Department.” These 
two branches are primarily designed to be of valuable as- 
sistance to “beginner” writers and journalists. 

Our Study Clubs Department provides complete service to 
those interested parties who are members of Catholic Study 
Clubs or who are directors of such clubs and who wish to 
obtain advice, material and consultation to help them in the 
successful operation of such clubs. 

The “Catholic Associated Services Club” is manned by an 
efficient and willing staff of Catholic directors. Our service 
is prompt, cheerful, sincere and free of charge. Our directors 
cordially invite all Catholics of all races to avail themselves 
of the benefits of this unique and progressive form of Cath- 
olic Action. 

CaTHOLIC ASSOCIATED SERVICES CLUB, 
1942 HoLLoway AVENUE, F. CLARENCE GABRIEL, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. MANAGING DIRECTOR 


To the American Newspaper Guild 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

Enclosed are excerpts from a letter sent by the writer to 
the Editor of The Guild Reporter. This copy is forwarded 
to you in the hope that Catholics of other sections will be 
alert to the activities of the North American Committee to 
Aid Spanish Democracy. 

“I shall not attempt to discuss the situation in. Spain 
proper, nor to defend the Franco position. But may I remind 
you that it is always good reporting to get both sides of the 
picture. There is irrefutable evidence that the forces of ir- 
religion, anti-clericalism and anti-Catholicism are on the 
so-called Popular Front side in Spain. The Bishops of the 
United States have not tried to mislead anyone on the 
Spanish situation; nor have the Bishops of Spain—neither 
those still alive nor those who have been martyred for their 
Faith. No one group has fought more vigorously for the 
principles of religious freedom that we cherish here than the 
Catholic Church. 

“The North American Committee has quite definitely put 
itself right in camp with the A.P.A.’s of a generation ago, 
the Ku Klux Klan of more recent date, the Communists and 
other defamers of the Catholic Church. This committee has 
stolen the most despicable of the A.P.A. and Klan tricks. It 
did this by sponsoring one Luis Sarasola, a suspended Fran- 
ciscan priest, in a lecture tour in this country. The North 
American committee tried to palm off Sarasola on the Amer- 
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ican public as a priest in good standing and the “greatest 
Catholic writer in Spain.” The truth is he possessed no 
faculties as a priest, and his writings, if any, are unknown 
among the clergy of this country. 

“It so happens that I was assigned to interview Sarasola 
in Cleveland, and found that his professional handlers would 
not let him talk about his priestly status. I talked with him 
on the Feast of the Immaculate Conception when every true 
priest would glory in the opportunity to celebrate Mass, but 
Sarasola’s “mouthpiece” wouldn’t permit him to answer a 
question as to whether he had said his Mass. Had Sarasola 
been billed truthfully as an “ex-priest” no Catholic would 
have raised objection to his appearances, but that would have 
destroyed the deception the North American committee, so- 
called, was engaged in. 

“Now, suppose a North American Committee to Aid 
Hitlerism, or a North American Committee to Destroy 
Protestantism, or a North American Committee to Aid Fas- 
cism were established. Would the American Newspaper 
Guild consider joining such movements? The reasons ad- 
vanced for joining with the North American Committee to 
Aid Spanish Democracy, so-called, would be just as valid 
arguments for joining a pro-Hitler, anti-Protestant, or 
pro-Fascist movement. 

“Whenever the time comes that the ANG feels that it 
must’ join with the Anti-Catholic North American Commit- 
tee, so-called, and thereby slap every Catholic member in the 
face, or, for that matter, when the ANG feels compelled to 
attack any religion, be it Hebrew or Protestant, I shall feel 
it my duty as a believer in the American principle of re- 
ligious freedom and as a Catholic governed by his conscience 
to withdraw my membership.” 
THE CLEVELAND PREss, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Ricuarp L. MAHER 


Reflections After Press Month 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

In response to your two appeals for names of prospective 
subscribers I send you a list. As yet some of them have not 
received sample copies. Perhaps you did not send them all 
out at once. 

THE SGN is such a splendid magazine that I would like 
to see as many as possible read it and profit by it as much as 
I have. It is really surprising the way some of our Catholics 
are influenced by radical newspapers and periodicals. A few 
Catholic friends of mine, who make novenas and receive the 
Sacraments frequently, were actually in sympathy with the 
Spanish “loyalists” (?), because they read daily a radical 
newspaper. I asked them to buy The Catholic News on their 
way out of Church on Sunday. They did so, and have been 
reading it ever since, devouring every word. Now they see 
the other side—convinced by the truth that only Catholic 
periodicals print. 

I think there should be a frequent talk on Sundays on the 
value of reading the diocesan paper. The only way to obtain 
the truth, especially during this history-making period, is by 
reading Catholic publications. There is not enough stress put 
on this important matter. Judging from my own experience, 
not much encouragement is needed to sell the idea to parish- 
ioners of reading their Catholic papers and magazines. Peo- 
ple will respond if just told why they should read it, and if 
it is kept constantly in front of their eyes. 

America is one of the few countries left where the Church 
is still free to say as she pleases in the pulpit. Why not make 
the most of it so that our people will become “Catholic Press- 
minded” during the whole year? Then the reading of their 
diocesan paper and Catholic periodicals will become as much 
of a habit as reading their daily paper. 

Lone IsLanp City, N. Y. Jean Foiey 

Eprtor’s Note: We have not yet sent out all sample copies. 
As soon as more are available a copy will be addressed to 
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each person whose name has been given to us. Subscriber 
Foley is right. Only when the reading of Catholic publica- 
tions becomes a habit will our people be really “Catholic 
Press-minded.” 


Wanted—Literary Contribution Record 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

[ am endeavoring to compile the literary contributions of 
Catholic Religious women. Will you please insert a request 
in Tue Sien addressed to the Catholic Sisterhoods, asking 
them to send me a list of the literary writings by members 
of their Order? 

\s the results of the research will be published, we are 
eager to give full credit to each Community for, as far as we 
know, there has never been published a list of literary con- 
tributions of Catholic Religious women. 

1031 So. Horne AvE., SisTER Mary Martine, B.V.M. 


Cuicaco, IL. 
Communism in Baltimore 
EpITor OF THE SIGN: 
Here in Baltimore we have our Communistic problem. 


The local branch is very active; it has its organized school, 
it has its sectional meetings for the sake of the public every 
Tuesday night, it has its general mass meetings, its repre- 
sentatives by flyers distributed at the door of anti-Commu- 
nist lecture halls never miss an opportunity to defend its 
propaganda; it has its secret meetings in places known only 
to its members; it is attempting to have, members in every 
industry and even in the professions; it has a theatre show- 
ing Soviet pictures and so-called anti-Fascist films. The 
Baltimore Sun in its reporting of news gives many of us 
the impression that somewhere on its editorial staff there 
is someone tinged better than light pink with Communist 
symp ithy. 

We Catholics in Baltimore who get THe S1Gn with its 
true statement of the facts on Spain and its articles by 
Fulton Sheen hitting every Communist argument into jelly, 
appreciate the service you are doing for us in supplying the 
information we need. May God bless you for your fine 
contribution to the campaign against the octopus that is 
lashing its tentacles around about everything it can reach 
as it strives to crush and kill our beloved democracy. The 
arguments you give us strengthen our convictions anent the 
menace in our midst, arm us with weapons capable of scor- 
ing telling effects, and give us confidence in the fight for 
justice, truth and religion. 


BALTIMORE, Mp. Harry RILeEy. 


Labor Peace 


Ep1tor oF THE SIGN: 

The Comment in the March issue of THE S1Gn with ref- 
erence to Labor and. the Sit-Down brings to the fore the 
wisdom of our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI expressed in the 
Encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno. This superb exposition of 
Catholic teaching received further elucidation in the Letter 
of the Sacred Congregation of the Council to the Bishop of 
Lille, France, under date of June 5th, 1929. “It is the de- 
sire of the Church that industrial associations should be 
instruments of peace and concord and with this object in 
view she suggests the institution of joint commissions, that 
is, consisting of representatives of employers’ associations 
and trade unions, as a bond of union between them.” Such 
commissions would prove more effective in safeguarding 
the rights of labor and the equal rights of capital, then the 
bickerings of the C.I.O. and the A.F.L., which appear to 
have the individual prestige of themselves at stake, more 
than the just solution of industrial crises. 

New York, N. Y. J. Prerce Kent. 





THE + SIGN 
Entertainments and Refreshments During Lent 


Epitor oF THE Sicn: 

I think it would be fitting during this season of Lent to 
bring up a question which has been on my mind for some 
time. As you are aware, many Catholics not only no longer 
keep the fast prescribed by the Church, but feel that it is a 
ridiculous practice followed by “fanatics” only. 

In answer to my arguments that they are bound to fast, 
if of age, unless they receive a dispensation for a good rea- 
son, they point out the fact that the Church itself does not 
“practice what it preaches,” namely, the running of bridge 
and beer parties, etc., in the church halls or under the aus- 
pices of the various societies, at which refreshments and 
drinks can be obtained by anyone desiring to buy them. 
They feel that where the Church can derive some revenue 
from the sale of these refreshments, it will gladly overlook 
the obligation of its members to keep the fast. 

I am not in accord with these sentiments, but I do know 
it is true that the Church does allow refreshments to be 
served after the various entertainments. I feel that this prac- 
tice is a scandal to the non-Catholics present, and would 
suggest that this matter be taken up with the proper Church 
authorities to avoid further misunderstandings on the part 
of both Catholics and non-Catholics alike. This is an old 
question which is constantly being brought up in public 
places, where people of different faiths are gathered, and 
it is hard to explain the Church’s position, when every 
pastor has a different idea as to what should be allowed in 
his church during Lent. Please withhold my name and 
address. 


Editor’s Note: While we know from experience that 
such things take place during Lent, it is well to keep in 
mind that what happens here or there is not to be at- 
tributed to the “Church,” but rather to the individuals and 
places concerned. 


War in Spain 


EpIToR OF THE SIGN: 

To the enemies of Christian civilization, it is apparent 
that the Civil War in-Spain implies a deal more than merely 
national or governmental issues. Witness the widespread 
interest of Russia and the communistic groups everywhere. 
It remains for certain Catholics and stubborn minds to save 
their mundane faces with distinctions, contra-distinctions 
and dubious words to confuse the real issue at stake. Even 
writers like Father Drinkwater and Alfred Noyes get 
scandalized because Franco’s soldiers wear badges of the 
Sacred Heart, carry standards of the Blessed Virgin, and 
sing feligious hymns on their way to the front. Christ 
never fought any battles but with prayers, they cry. To 
them we must reply like Joan of Arc: “I want soldiers to 
do the fight. God will give victory.” 

I lament with Mr. John G. Oxton the discordancy of 
Catholic magazines and writers in questions as fundamental 
as the present war in Spain, and I congratulate THe S1¢Nn 
for being the messenger of genuinely Catholic expression 
in this matter. But, can we prove by the New York World- 
Telegram or any other secular newspaper the alleged 
Fascism of Franco? Who is not yet fed up with so much 
false progaganda carried to the four corners of the earth 
by agencies of the news, mouthpieces of corrupted com- 
inercialism ? 

Franco never was, nor is he now nor will he be a Fascist; 
he is a patriotic leader who measures up to the standards 
of any champion of liberty and civilization at any time and 
anywhere. There is a racial instinct in the Spanish people 
that selects for them their guides in times of difficulty, and 
this instinct has never yet failed them. It is the instinct that 
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gave them Ferdinand and Isabella against the Moors, John 
of Austria against the Turks, Palafox and Castanos against 
Napoleon, and today is giving them Franco against Com- 
munism. Anyone who entertains any doubt about the re- 
ligious aspect of the war in Spain should know that the 
Catholic Basques have been forbidden by their legitimate 
Bishops under pain of mortal sin, (of late I hear under 
excommunication), to join “Loyalist” or Government forces. 
And also let him read carefully the discourse of the Pope 
to the Spanish refugees on September 14th, 1936. At the 
end you may find the following paragraph: 

“Our Benediction, above any mundane consideration, goes 
out in special manner to all those who have assumed the dif- 
ficult and dangerous task of defending and restoring the 
rights and honor of God and religion, which is to say the 
right and dignity of conscience, the prime condition and 
most solid basis for all human and civil welfare.” 

Are all Catholic magazines and writers speaking above 
any mundane consideration? We will be better off if they do. 

} Rev. AMANCIO RopricueEz, S.T.D. 
San Luts Opispo, CALIFORNIA 


“Ralph Connor" 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

I saw in the Sign-Post of the January, 1936, issue of THE 
Sien a reference to Ralph Connor, or rather to a certain book 
written by him, entitled He Dwelt Amongst Us. Possibly you 
do not know that Ralph Connor’s real name is Charles W. 
Gordon. He used to be a Presbyterian minister; I think that 
he had a church in Winnipeg, Canada. From what I have 
seen of his books, he is very decidedly anti-Catholic.’ The 
name Connor, which he assumes, might mislead people, for 
there is no more Catholic name than Connor or O’Connor. 
PovGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. Mi. £.. 3: 


Anti-Semitism 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

Mr. Pierre van Paassen, a journalist and lecturer, has been 
giving addresses in Wisconsin and recently spoke in Green 
Bay under the auspices of the Zionist Organization. 

The lecturer claims to champion the cause of the children 
of Israel but by his virulent animosity against the Catholic 
Church succeeds, rather, in fanning the fiames of anti- 
Semitism and intensifying the anti-Jewish feeling which 
seems to be growing in some cities of the United States. 

Mr. van Paassen uttered the most outrageous calumnies 
against the clergy of Spain and informed his audience that 
the reason why the Communists of Barcelona disinterred the 
dead bodies of nuns was to show that they had been leading 
immoral lives, violating their vows, etc. Our Jewish brethren 
are antagonizing their own interests by inviting Mr. van 
Paassen to address their meetings. 


West De Pere, WIsc. G. Ryprook O. PRAEM. 


The Great Spectacle 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

I was very much impressed by the recent article entitled 
The Great Spectacle. The author’s treatment of the Passion 
as a drama was very novel and interesting. If any fault 
could be found with such a unique handling of the theme 
it would be the rather incongruous exposition in the same 
article of the Passion as a tragedy and a comedy. It would 
have made for more directness and incisiveness had he dealt 
with each aspect in separate articles. However, he probably 
meant that the comedy element was in the nature of “comic 
relief’ such as is found, at times, in the greater English 
tragedies. Nevertheless, I consider his production to be both 
timely and substantial, and it should be provocative of fur- 
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ther articles on the Passion which admits of almost infinite 
modes of presentation. No more appropriate and practical 
subject can be propounded in any age as a spiritual panacea 
than Christ’s Passion which Newman calls “the corner 
truth of the Gospel.” 


New York CIty WILLIAM B. GARDNER 


More Aggressive Catholic Press 


EpITorR OF THE SIGN: 


This is no malicious attempt at criticism but rather a 
deploring of an easily recognizable fact, namely the lack of 
aggressiveness that is, sad to say, existent even in the 
Catholic press today. 

With a realization of the tremendous forces that oppose 
intelligent discussion and solution of vital problems con- 
cerning Social Justice, Pope Pius XI says: “In the first 
place, then, it is patent that in our days not alone is wealth 
accumulated, but immense power and despotic economic 
domination are concentrated in the hands of a few, and that 
those few are frequently not the owners but only the trustees 
and directors of invested funds, who administer them at their 
good pleasure. . . . This power becomes particularly irre- 
sistible when exercised by those who, because they hold 
and control money, are able also to govern credit and deter- 
mine its allotment, for that reason supplying, so to speak, 
the life blood to the entire economic body, and grasping, as 
it were, in their hands the very soul of production, so that 
no one dare breathe against their will.” 

I hope that, regardless of consequences, the Catholic press 
will courageously face these conditions and show that the 
Catholic Church really is the only outstanding defender of 
the poor. 


PoRTLAND, ME. Puitip F. La PIerre. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


C.W., Tuckahoe, N. Y.; M.C.G., Quincy, Mass.; M.J.C., 
Sandusky, O.; M.M.D., Boston, Mass.; M.A.G. Normandy, 
Mo.; N.S.W., New Haven, Conn.; M.C.S., Williamsport, 
Pa.; K.L., Forest Hills, N. Y.; M.F.M., Verdun, Canada; 
A.D., Atlantic City, N. J. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Sacred Heart, Blessed Mother, F.M., Rochester, N. Y.: 
Poor Souls, M.J.H.M., Baltimore, Md.; Souls in Purgatory, 
B.D., New York, N. Y.; Little Flower, M.J.M., Boston, 
Mass.; Souls in Purgatory, S.J.A., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sacred 
Heart, Blessed Virgin, A.C., Dorchester, Mass.; Gemma 
Galgani, M.I., Rochester, Minn.; Sacred Heart, M.J.C., 
Medford, Mass.; Souls in Purgatory, M.A.R., Louisville, 
Ky.; Poor Souls, M.G.Z., Covington, Ky.; Poor Souls, 
M.E.V., Buffalo, N.Y.; Matthew Talbot, M.T.M., Chicago, 
Ill.; Mother of Victory, Sacred Heart, M.J.E., Greenpoint, 
Brooklyn; Jesus, Mary and Joseph, M.R.M., Louisville, Ky.: 
Holy Souls, F.O.’N., Brooklyn, N.Y.; St. Anthony, M.M.G.., 
New York, N.Y.: Poor Souls, M.J.H.M., Baltimore, Md.; 
Sacred Heart, T.M., New York, N. Y.; Our Lady of Con- 
solation, A.G.E., Delphos, O.; St. Philomena, M.J.C., 
Lawrence, Mass.; St. Anthony, P.L., Saxonville, Mass.; 
Poor Souls, S.M.L., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Little Flower, F.S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sacred Heart, St. Joseph, Blessed Mother, 
St. Teresa, E.B., New York, N. Y.; Blessed Mother, St. 
Joseph, Little Flower, St. Rita, C.T.W., Philadelphia, Pa. : 
M.E.J.N., Mt. Lebanon, Pa.; N.C., Dorchester, Mass.; M.O.., 
Long Island City, N. Y.; M.T., Brooklyn, N.Y.; A.M.C., 
Newark, N. J.; M.V.G., Scarsdale, N. Y.; M.K.H., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; I.C.¥., New York, N.Y.; M.E.H., New York, 
N.Y.; M.R.R., Lansdale, Pa. 
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On Apologias 


HEN I was very young and even when I was not so 

young, I had the idea that apologia meant an apology 
for your life. It was a natural enough error for one to whom 
the applied meaning of the word was the only one she had 
ever heard. Now however I know what the word means and 
it is in that sense I use it here. Many men have written 
apologias of their lives that run into long books. Perhaps, in 
keeping with the tabloid tendency of the times, I shall be the 
first person who has ever tried to do it in a column. 

Some months ago this column commented on the motion 
picture Les Miserables; and from that comment have come 
others in their turn. They came mostly from librarians who 
could see no reason why a book on the Index should be 
praised in a Catholic magazine. They were mostly candid 
and friendly letters but one recently to hand asks why a non- 
Catholic writes this column, adding that surely no Catholic 
would glorify a book on the Index. Voltaire too, she objects, 
comes in for my commendation and notes that I have in more 
principles and ideals. 

So here goes the apologia. You are usually aroused before 
you write one, so that you feel you must explain things. So 
consider me as definitely roused. 


My Apologia 

i CAME into the Church about eight years ago, and before 

that I had been a member of the sect known as Anglo- 
Catholic, which means that you learn the form and the forms 
but that the Spirit is ahead of you somewhere. The small 
peak on which you have been sitting with mists of unknowing 
about you, turns out, when the air begins to clear, to be just 
a very small hillock and you see the Seven Hills still far 
ahead of you. 

Unless you are so fortunate as to be born in the Faith, 
the journey to reach those hills may be a hard one. Your 
best friends are likely to hold you back and it is very hard to 
throw off the clinging hands of people you love. Or they may 
become bitter and call you a traitor. And you may even find 
that some Catholics are not very helpful along the road al- 
though my own experience brought me none of this. 

And I did keep on. I was received into the Church. I am a 
bona fide Catholic. But it was a hard time, that period during 
which I was wondering if I dared take the step, whether I 
should plunge into these strange waters. A born Catholic is 
in the same position as a child which has known how to swim 
since it was very young. By the time he is grown he feels 
at ease in this element. But a grown-up who has not learned 
to swim and is told to plunge in and try it, is in a very 
different position and as such deserves lots of help from those 
who learned so early that they never knew fear. 


About This Page 


MONG other activities I have written this column for 
A well over four years. It has consistéd of all manner of 
topics, grave and gay, sad and light, always trying to put 
into them the woman’s point of view. During that time many 
letters have come to me, often merely inquiry about books 
or places I mentioned. 


Woman..te Woman. 


By Katherine Burton 





Once a girl wrote me that due to a Christmas editorial she 
had come. back to the Church where she had not been for 
two years and had made her peace with it. From far away 
Japan a priest wrote me that he was showing my column to 
Japanese women to whom he was teaching English. During 
all that time I can recall no letter that objected to my Ca- 
tholicism and I was heartened by letters from clergy and lay 
folk who evidently approved of it. 

This then is the first time I have been accused of a flippant 
attitude towards Catholic principles and ideals. I hope it is 
not true. My flippancy, if any, has been towards narrowness 
and bigotry and usually it has been pagan beliefs I have 
handled thus. If ever in this place I have laughed at a single 
Catholic ideal or principle then I cry peccavi on the spot. 
If I did it, it was done without intent. But I don’t think I 
have done it even without intent. The word flippancy of 
course is one that has its meanings in the mind of the be- 
holder anyway. There is always the danger that some right- 
eous person thinks he is expressing Catholic ideals when he 
is really putting forth merely Puritanic ones. 


Concerning the Index 


O MUCH for the apologia of my past. Now for the 
special instance of Hugo’s book. I find it hard to see why 
a book out of which a Class A movie is made can be un- 
Catholic. I am told I am wrong in this by people who know 
much more about it than I do—that the plot may be excellent 
but the philosophical remarks very anti-Catholic. But I do 
think too it is an academic discussion, for I doubt if anyone, 
even if permitted to do so, would pick up that heavy tome 
and read it through or any other of Hugo’s works, of which 
only two are on the Index—Les Miserables and Notre Dame 
de Paris. 

I was moved to make my remarks about him by a reading 
of Noyes’ Voltaire. I had always thought Voltaire was def- 
initely atheistic. Noyes would persuade you—and with many 
documents to prove it—that Voltaire loved God and the 
ideals of the Church, but that he objected to some of its 
ministers of his day, who sided with the corrupt monarchy 
and lived very gay lives in the world. This made Voltaire 
bitter. And so Hugo was made bitter by seeing how little was 
done for liberty or the poor. 

From looking over the Index I note that it is filled with 
books of philosophy and history and theology, and with few 
novels or poems. I should add to it rather than take from it. 
I should like to see many books on it, many more. But nowa- 
days it is not Hugo’s books which will do the harm, for 
youth does not read such long dreary books. But I should 
delate to Rome first the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, which 
youth reads and sings, and which hides its vicious philosophy 
in fair phrases. And I would put on the Index Housman’s 
poetry, for he too writes with beauty, and every poem is. de- 
featist and pagan, and he is widely read by the sensitive and 
thoughtful who affect the philosophies of their age. And I 
would put on it a good many of our crop of novels, a lot of 
the tabloid papers, and much of Pearl Buck. You see my 
only objection to the Index is that there should be much more 
on it than there is. But I am impulsive and the men who 
make up the Index work carefully and slowly. 
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Rearmament and Spain 


With the Nations of Europe Arming Themselves on an Unprecedented Scale 


and a Localized European War Going on in Spain, There 


is a Constant Threat to World Peace 


C Ince my last article was written a 
month ago there have been several 
momentous developments in the Euro- 
pean situation. In some respects the 
tension has been eased. In others it has 
become definitely more acute. 


British Armaments 


N ONE side, the war in Spain 
has been localized by the agree- 
ment to establish international super- 
vision of imports into Spain, and by 
the agreement to prohibit any further 
volunteers from foreign countries on 
either side. On the other, rearmament 
programs have been increased to dimen- 
sions which can only be described as 
fantastic, and this competition in re- 
armament can only lead to conflict on 
an enormous scale if it is not abandoned. 
Some months ago there was still hope 
that common sense would prevail and 
that the great Powers would agree to 
desist from squandering their resources 
on preparations to fight each other. 
The British Government had, for its 
own reasons, set an example of reduc- 
ing its armaments when others were 
rearming, and it has to some extent 
benefited through having built up its 
resources in that way while other coun- 
tries were spending theirs upon arma- 
ments which quickly became obsolete. 
But the dangerous results of that 
policy became apparent in the dispute 
with Italy over her Ethiopian cam- 
paign. It was found that the British 
Fleet and Air Force were not equal to 
enforcing the policy which the British 
Government would have enforced if it 
had the power. And Mussolini, having 
successfully defied the League of Na- 
tions and also the British and French 
fleets in the Mediterranean, had gained 
the enormous advantage of organizing 
the whole of Italy on a military basis 
while other countries were unprepared. 
Disarmament in such conditions was 
a policy which the British Government 
could no longer pursue, and since last 
summer rearmament has been proceed- 
ing rapidly and at an increasing pace. 
Since I wrote last, Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain has announced the full extent 
to which rearmament is to be carried. 
There are to be public loans to the ex- 
tent of two billion dollars within the 


By Denis Gwynn 


next five years. The new Budget esti- 
mates just announced show that four 
hundred million dollars are to be bor- 
rowed for defense preparations in this 
year alone, in addition to a billion dol- 
lars to be spent on the defense forces 
out of taxation in the present year. 

This colossal expenditure was beyond 
what either Italy or Germany could 
contemplate. Many people hoped that 
this vast British rearmament program 
would discourage other countries from 
pursuing their former policy, which 
had its chief advantage in the fact that 
they were outstripping the preparations 
of other Powers. 

But for the present at least the result 
has been quite the contrary. Mussolini 
convened the Fascist Grand Council 
and after full deliberations announced 
that all idea of disarmament, however 
remote, must henceforward be definitely 
excluded. Italy’s program of expendi- 
ture is to be increased, and all men up 
to the age of 55 are to be mobilized on 
a military basis forthwith, compelling 
every man to perform fixed periods of 
military service. 

To anyone outside Europe these war- 
like preparations must appear as sheer 
lunacy. Against whom are they directed ? 
And about what is anybody preparing 
to fight his neighbors? Unfortunately 
the answer is quite plain. There is no 
direct quarrel between Italy and Eng- 
land or between Italy and France, 
even though there is open and unre- 
strained hostility between Germany and 
Russia. But Italy, even more than Ger- 
many, dreams of expansion, and Italy’s 
success in Ethiopia has created a con- 
viction that Italy is able to overcome 
anybody who dares thwart her inten- 
tions. 

Civil War in Spain 

HE Civil War in Spain, as I have 

tried to show in these articles month 
after month, has given rise to endless 
suspicions, rivalries and ambitions be- 
tween the competing Powers. Some 
months ago, when General Franco was 
expected to capture Madrid within a 
few more days or weeks, both Germany 
and Italy plunged rashly in recognizing 
General Franco’s Government as the de 
facto Government of Spain. Both Italy 
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and Germany sent volunteers—and it 
seems fairly certain that a good propor- 
tion of these were almost compelled to 
volunteer—to assist General Franco in 
winning the Civil War. That decision 
surprised many experienced observers, 
for it seemed almost incredible that the 
German military authorities, whose cal- 
culations are usually very shrewd, could 
have approved so rash a step at that 
time. 

Later developments suggest that 
Hitler had overruled his military ad- 
visers, and that they have since been 
able to bring about a withdrawal from 
active intervention. For a few weeks 
there was a really critical situation, 
when the French declared that they had 
reliable information of Germany’s in- 
tention to occupy Spanish Morocco. 
The occupation—whether it was planned 
or not—never materialized, and Ger- 
many has since played a much less 
active part in supporting General 
Franco. But Italian intervention has 
undoubtedly increased, to compensate 
for the lack of German support. 


Italian Armaments 


HAT was the situation when the 

British rearmament program was an- 
nounced, and Mussolini retorted with 
an announcement that his  arma- 
ments would be still further increased. 
The question which everybody will ask 
—quite apart from any question of 
whether Mussolini is justified or not in 
whatever policy he may be pursuing— 
is what conceivable object can he have 
in this further increase in his armed 
forces? Why is he obliging every able- 
bodied man in Italy to engage for at 
least certain periods in military serv- 
ice? No man in his senses would 
undertake such huge and unprofitable 
expenditure merely as a gesture for 
dramatic effect. 

Consider the position with as much 
detachment as possible, and there can 
scarcely be any other interpretation 
than that Mussolini is contemplating 
the probability of further intervention 
in Spain. Germany has backed out of an 
adventure which would have inevitably 
involved her in conflict with France and 
almost certainly also with the British 
fleet. Persistent pressure by the Powers 
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which were determined (whether for 
honest reasons or not) to localize the 
Spanish war has succeeded in establish- 
ing the non-intervention agreement and 
in securing a prohibition of further re- 
inforcements in men. The control will 
be difficult to enforce, and in time one 
must expect that human ingenuity will 
find plenty of methods for defeating it. 
But for the present, intervention on 
both sides is rendered very difficult, and 
everybody hopes that the Civil War will 
not continue indefinitely. 


Intervention in Spain 


UT does that mean that the other 

Powers are determined to prevent 
a victory for either side, by making 
it impossible for both to obtain foreign 
reinforcements or foreign supplies? 
There is little doubt that most of the 
decisive results hitherto have in fact 
been due to foreign intervention. Madrid 
would have fallen early in November, 
or even sooner, when the Socialist Gov- 
ernment abandoned the city to its fate, 
if the International Brigade had not 
arrived at the last moment and gone 
into action immediately it arrived. Gen- 
eral Franco had every reason to believe 
that Madrid was virtually undefended, 
but he had not counted on the sudden 
arrival of the mixed force of Russian 
and French and cosmopolitan Com- 
munists who suddenly threw up barri- 
cades and restored the morale of the 
defenders. 

On General Franco’s side equally it 
is undoubted that Italian assistance 
enabled him to capture Malaga. Italian 
intervention also enabled him to hold 
the island of Majorca, and the friendly 
services of Italian and German war- 
ships along the eastern coast of Spain 
have helped him immeasurably in se- 
curing the safe passage of cargoes and 
reinforcements. Reports from the special 
correspondents vary so much that no 
reliable conclusions can be drawn, but 
there is general agreement that a large 
force of Italians—many of them unem- 
ployed ex-soldiers from the Ethiopian 
campaign—is already assisting General 
Franco as an army of occupation in dis- 
tricts where disaffection might other- 
wise be feared. 

To what extent, therefore, are Gen- 
eral Franco’s prospects likely to suffer 
from the non-intervention agreement? 
He has been held up around Madrid for 
months after the government has moved 
elsewhere, and even Malaga would still 
be unconquered if Italy had not inter- 


vened. At the time of writing, his sup- 
porters in Oviedo are being driven 
from street to street in their gallant 


fight to retain what still survives as the 
wreckage of a once prosperous city. He 
has no financial resources to pay for 
a protracted war, while the Valencia 
Government has at least gained posses- 
sion of all the gold and treasure 


formerly owned by the State. It would 
be extremely optimistic to assume that 
General Franco will be able unaided to 
reconquer the other half of Spain, even 
if he ,could acquiesce in recognizing 
Catalonia as an independent State. 

But will Mussolini stand by indefin- 
itely while General Franco exhausts 
his resources in a protracted and in- 
decisive campaign? Italy is already 
committed irrevocably to insuring his 
success. If General Franco cannot con- 
quer Spain unaided, will Mussolini 
allow Spain to disintegrate, and leave 
the Socialist Government in control of 
that side of Spain which is of most im- 
portance to Italy’s position in the 
Mediterranean? These questions must 
not be overlooked in considering what 
can be Mussolini’s motive in his recent 
decision to mobilize the whole life of 
Italy on a war basis. 

Nor should we forget the fundamental 
ambition of Mussolini to revive the 
greatness of ancient Ro:ne as the capital 
of a mighty empire. His whole program 
since the Fascist agitation swept Italy 
has been inspired by this natural and 
laudable conception that Italy should 
take her place among the great nations 
of the earth; that Rome must be re- 
garded not as “a museum of ancient 
monuments and ruins” but as the heart 
of a young and vital nation with 
splendid imperial traditions. 

His achievements are already prodi- 
gious. He has given new vitality and 
confidence to his whole people. He has 
won for them, by skilful and tireless 
military preparations, vast conquests in 
Africa which have already raised the 
Kingdom to an Empire, so that the 
King of Italy is already recognized de 
facto by many countries as the King 
Emperor. 


Rome's Ancient Power 

N THAT program of reviving Rome’s 

imperial greatness, every child in 
Italy will think naturally that Rome 
will once again exercise her old juris- 
diction throughout the Mediterranean. 
While Italy’s fleet and air force are 
being expanded constantly, until the 
hegemony of other Powers in the 
Mediterranean is no longer unchal- 
lenged, how can young Italy fail to 
dream of conquering again the old 
Roman territories of Tunisia (the 
ancient Carthage), Egypt and Spain? 

Such dreams are only natural to any 
young Italian who breathes the air of 
triumph and of self confidence which 
Mussolini has created. Whether they 
will ever come within the range of prac- 
tical politics is another matter. But un- 
questionably they must affect the atti- 
tude of Italy when the future of Spain 
is undecided. If the British and French 
fleets were not powerfully concentrated 
in the Mediterranean, Mussolini would 
quite certainly have intervened in full 
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strength in the Spanish conflict before 
now. He would have helped Franco to 
capture Madrid months ago, and his 
fleet and air force would have driven 
the Valencia Government headlong into 
Barcelona. 

At the time of writing the concen. 
tration of British naval strength around 
the Spanish coast is overwhelming, The 
Atlantic and Mediterranean fleets have 
just completed their maneuvres and the 
flagships of both Admirals, with some 
70 warships in all, have assembled 
around Gibraltar. It would seem impos- 
sible for Italy to develop her armaments 
on a sufficient scale to challenge such 
an overwhelming array of force as is 
already available to restrain her ambi- 
tions. 


Mad Waste of Wealth 


HE only reassuring feature of this 

fantastic position is that all countries 
are preparing for war on such a vast 
scale that the expenditure cannot pos- 
sibly continue for long. Even in Eng- 
land, where conscription is regarded as 
unthinkable unless war actually comes, 
the War Minister has just announced 
the need for 47,000 new recruits, as 
only one item in the increased Army 
estimates. That is practically half of 
what Lord Kitchener called for on the 
outbreak of war in 1914, with his 
famous appeal for the “First Hundred 
Thousand” volunteers. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has announced that within five 
years the Treasury will spend at least 
7,500,000,000 dollars on the defense pro- 
gram—which is three quarters of the 
total 10,000,000,000 dollars raised in the 
War Loan. 

How long must this mad waste of 
national wealth and energy continue be- 
fore an agreement for general disarma- 
ment is reached? Mussolini has just 
declared that all idea of disarmament, 
however remote, must be abandoned ab- 
solutely. It looks as though the compe- 
tition may continue for some years at 
least. And in the meantime Spain is not 
the only field where conflicts may arise. 

Germany’s withdrawal from __ the 
Spanish conflict did not begin until 
General Goering’s very important ex- 
cursion from Berlin to see Mussolini 
in Rome. It seems clear enough that 
agreement was then reached that Italy 
would assume responsibility for insur- 
ing General Franco’s victory in Spain 
and that Germany was to concentrate 
her attention elsewhere. There followed 
the visit of the German Foreign Min- 
ister, von Neurath, to Vienna, which 
produced immediate demonstrations by 
the Austrian Nazis and compelled 
Chancellor Schuschnigg—in spite of 
being his host—to organize counter- 
demonstrations by the Austrian Father- 
land Front. Relations between Germany 
and Austria were certainly not im- 
proved by the visit, and Austria is still 
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trying desperately hard to assert her 
independence of both German and 
Italian domination. 

For the present it would seem that 
Germany is no nearer than a year ago 
to success in absorbing Austria in the 
pan-German Union. Hitler’s attentions, 
and the vast and unceasing military 
preparations of Germany, are therefore 
being directed toward other objects. 
Germany’s need for expansion is unde- 
niably urgent, and her lack of colonies 
is a grievance which is being impressed 
upon the German people by every re- 
source of official propaganda. But while 
colonies overseas cannot be won except 
by agreement with those Powers which 
now hold them, Germany’s military 
power is available to support her claims 
to territory much more easily accessible. 
The close relations between Russia and 
Czecho-Slovakia have produced a fierce 
enmity between Germany and Czecho- 
Slovakia, which is accentuated by the 
fact that it contains large German ele- 
ments which Germany desires to incor- 
porate in the Reich. 

In the northeast also German ambi- 
tions concerning the Baltic States of 
Latvia, Esthonia and Lithuania are one 
of the most important factors in Eu- 
ropean politics. German rearmament is 
no less determined, and even more 
prodigious, than Italian rearmament; 
and in the past year their relations have 
been closer than before. No country will 
sustain indefinitely the enormous mili- 
tary effort that is being made now—and 
has been in progress for years—in both 
Germany and Italy. No country will 
persist in such preparations, in face of 
equal or even greater counter-prepara- 
tions, unless it has some practical pur- 
pose in view. 

The danger of a sudden conflagration 
is for that reason greater this year than 
it has been before. The one hope is that 
everybody will shirk the appalling pros- 
pect of going into war. The general 
conclusion of most observers must be 
that neither Germany nor Italy alone 
would dream of undertaking war, even 
to satisfy the most oppressive sense of 
grievance, but that both together might 
even now see hopes of conquest, or at 
any rate of compelling a rearrangement 
of territories by the threat of war. 


Origin of Spanish War 


NFORTUNATELY there are pow- 

erful, or at least mischievous, forces 
in many countries which would be quite 
prepared for war. The international 
Bolsheviks produced civil war in Spain 
in order to achieve through chaos what 
they could not achieve by political revo- 
lution. That has been the avowed pro- 
gram of the Comintern for years, and 
they are just as likely to produce civil 
war in Austria or in France as in 
Spain. Scarcely less dangerous are those 
elements in all highly militarized coun- 


tries which welcome war for its own 
sake, and believe that the convulsions 
of war are the really heroic episodes in 
any people’s history. 

As things stand, there would appear 
to be no serious likelihood of any im- 
mediate military or naval action by 
Italy in the Mediterranean which would 
provoke a general war. But if Germany 
were to become involved in conflict 
with either Russia over the Baltic 
States, or with Czecho-Slovakia over 
the position of the German minority 
there, then Mussolini would have a real 
opportunity to strike in the Mediter- 
ranean while France and England were 
engaged in restraining Germany in the 
North or in Central Europe, or in both 
at the same time. ' 


Threats and Grievances 


HETHER war comes or does not, 

as the result of the enormous 
preparations which are being made with 
such feverish haste in every country, it 
seems certain at least that conditions 
cannot possibly continue as they have 
been. Germany is obsessed with a sense 
of grievance and with a determination 
to assert her right to expand. Her eco- 
nomic condition, exhausted by years of 
military preparation, is becoming so 
critical that her rulers will soon have 
to decide whether’ a ruinous and de- 
moralizing economic crisis at home 
would be preferable to the heroic ad- 
venture of a war which might result 
in valuable conquests. In Italy also the 
standard of living has been forced down 
intolerably by the cost of so much ex- 
penditure on preparations for war, and 
the Duce will either have to renounce 
his policy or pursue it to its logical con- 
clusion of challenging at least one of 
his neighbors. 

In all this nightmare of threats and 
grievances, it cannot be denied that the 
countries which in the post-war period 
have shown the greatest vitality and the 
greatest willingness to endure sacrifices 
for their ideals are those which are now 
clamoring for expansion. Against all the 
decadence of the post-war age—against 
atheism and materialism and self indul- 
gence and the refusal of parenthood— 
Germany and Italy have set the exam- 
ple of fierce revolt. So also in Spain. 
The forces which General Franco has 
had to fight were those which were de- 
liberately spreading demoralization of 
every kind. In so far as he fails to con- 
quer Spain, the Church and all the 
Christian tradition of a great Catholic 
country will continue to suffer until his 
side has won. 

That is the fundamental conflict in 
modern Europe, and history will prob- 
ably record the rise of Fascism in Italy 
and the Nazi movement in Germany as 
a revolt against Bolshevism very similar 
tu the counter-Reformation. We are still 
only in an early phase of that struggle, 
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and it remains to be seen whether Nazi 
Germany will eventually side with Rus- 
sia against the Church or with Italy as 
its ally. It may be that all these vast 
preparations for war will never be em- 
ployed in practise, just as the German 
High Seas fleet never had any serious 
opportunity of action during the Great 
War. The issue may be worked out 
quite differently, as it is being worked 
out now in Spain—with civil conflicts 
and political and economic revolutions 
which produce more lasting effects than 
any war fought between armies or bat- 
tleships. 

Yet Italy’s challenge in the Mediter- 
ranean has become so serious to both 
France and England that almost a mir- 
acle will be needed if it does not result 
in war. To France even more than to 
England Italy’s ambitions in the Medi- 
terranean are a threat to the vital lines 
of strategic and commercial communi- 
cations. A year ago both countries were 
intensely alarmed by Italy’s new power 
in the Mediterranean during the Ethio- 
pian campaign. They are not less 
alarmed today when Italy desires to in- 
tervene in support of General Franco 
in Spain. They have succeeded against 
Italy’s wishes, in enforcing non-inter- 
vention in Spain, which in practise 
must make it almost impossible for Gen- 
eral Franco to defeat his opponents. 
Italy is pledged to secure his victory, 
and may yet find that her early efforts 
to help him are not enough. 


Italy and Non-Intervention 


F ITALY desires to renew these ef- 

forts it would be easy for Mussolini to 
find some pretext for renouncing the 
non-intervention agreement and for re- 
suming full liberty of action. Would 
such an event confront Italy with a 
position similar to that of last year, 
when she had to defy the League of 
Nations unaided? Could she do it a sec- 
ond time with equal success, when 
France and Britain have had ample 
time to complete their preparations, and 
when both countries are much more di- 
rectly concerned than they were last 
time in preventing Italy from repeating 
in Spain her triumph in East Africa? 

Are we indeed approaching a situa- 
tion in which Mussolini will have 
adopted an attitude from which he can- 
not withdraw without challenging a 
greatly superior force? Will he find his 
path blocked by the combined French 
and British fleets, as champions of the: 
principle of non-intervention, so that he 
will either have to climb down or risk 
a Mediterranean war with the full use 
of his military and naval preparations ? 
He may or may not be able to count 
upon Germany acting in concord with 
him. But he may find that Germany has 
reached a separate agreement with 
Britain and France before the fateful 
decision must be taken. 
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A Communist in Paradise 


At Least He Thought It Was Paradise—Until He Went There 


Ls RECENT years there has been a 
rather monotonous similarity in the 
eulogies given the Soviet régime by re- 
turning visitors, a similarity easily ex- 
plained by the efficiency of the official 
tourist bureau. Among these accounts 
that of George Soule of the New Repub- 
lic is certainly the best sample. Yet, 
when Mr. Wilsom in the same weekly, 
after a similar visit, ventured in an 


apologetic way to question a few ele- : 


ments in the Soviet civilization, espe- 
cially on the cultural side, the readers 
of the New Republic called him a traitor 
to the cause, a reactionary, a saboteur 
and a Fascist. 

Fortunately, we now have an oppor- 
tunity of examining Soviet Russia 
through the eyes not of an enemy but of 
a Communist, in fact, a convert to that 
faith, M. André Gide, considered by 
many to be one of the most illustrious 
French prose writers of our generation. 
Surely he cannot be accused of being 
prejudiced against the Red régime. 


\fter a trip to Russia, M. Gide re- 
turned home still a Communist but 
strangely ill at ease at what he had 
seen in that country. His book, Retour 
de 1 URSS, shows really an independent 
spirit that is altogether inconsistent with 
the well-known discipline of the Com- 
munist party. He has, in fact, dared to 
look at Soviet Russia in all objectivity. 
Like many others, he admires some of 
the more grandiose achievements of 
modern Russia, especially the factories, 
although he confesses ingenuously that 
he knows nothing about them. But as 
an intelligent writer and observer, M. 
Gide could not’ help seeing many things 
which shocked him profoundly. 

The enthusiastic spirit with which 
Gide went to Russia is shown by the 
words: “I declared three 
years ago my admiration and love for 
Soviet Russia. There, an experiment 
being tried which swelled our 
hearts with hope and from which we 
expected an immense progress, an 
energy capable of dragging along all 
humanity. To assist at this renewal, cer- 
tainly it was worth living, I thought, 
and of giving one’s life to help. In our 
hearts and in our spirits we attached 
ourselves resolutely to the glorious 
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destiny of the USSR, the very future 
of culture; we have many times repeated 
this. Would that we could say it still !” 





By Walter J. Marx 


One of Gide’s. first unfavorable im- 
pressions was the sight of long lines of 
people waiting in front of most of the 
shops in the Russian cities and the ex- 
tremely poor quality of the goods for 
sale: “The merchandise is almost re- 


*pulsive. One would even believe that in 


order to moderate the desires of the 
customers, the food, materials, objects, 
etc., were made to appear as unattrac- 
tive as possible, so that one would buy 
them only in real need but never be- 
cause of any special liking.” 

An explanation of this poor quality 
merchandise is found in the monopoly 
of the state which has no incentive to 
supply better products: “The quality ?— 
What’s the good, if there is no compe- 
tition, we were told. And it is in this 
fashion that one explains too easily the 
bad quality of everything in Soviet Rus- 
sia and the absence of taste on the part 
of the public. If the public had any 
taste it wouldn’t be able to satisfy it.” 


NOTHER characteristic which 
amazed M. Gide was the igno- 
rance of the Russian people concerning 
the outside world. They refused to be- 
lieve M. Gide when he told them that 
Paris also had a subway. Someone 
asked him if there were schools in 
France and another, a little better-in- 
formed, replied that schools existed but 
that the children in them were whipped. 
The interest they have in the outside 
world is to know what that world is 
saying of them, and “if it is admiring 
them enough.” M. Gide, while in the 
society of some naval officers, ventured 
to say that he feared there was less 
knowledge in Russia on what was going 
on in France than in France on what 
was going on in Russia. A murmur 
arose immediately: “Pravda _ gives 
enough news on everything .. . one 
wouldn’t find enough paper in the world 
to tell everything new, beautiful and 
great that happens in Russia.” True, 
this might be ridicule! 

Then in contrast to what we hear of 
the intense activity of the Russian 
workers, M. Gide was particularly im- 
pressed by the indolence of the people 
of Moscow, and he notes that one cause 
of this is the total lack of self-criticism. 
“We admire in Soviet Russia an ex- 
traordinary impetus toward education 
and culture; but this education teaches 
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only what can bring the spirit to con 
gratulate itself on the present state of 
things and to think: “O USSR .., 
Ave Spes Unica!’ 

In Russia there can be but one opin- 
ion: “What is desired and exacted is 
an approval of all that is done, and an 
attempt is made to make that approval 
not just resigned but sincere and even 
enthusiastic. The most astounding fact 
is that they succeed in this . . . Further- 
more, the least protest, the least criti- 
cism is punished with the worst penal- 
ties, and besides is immediately stifled. 
And I doubt whether in any other coun- 
try today, not even in Hitler’s Germany, 
is the spirit less free, more bowed down, 
more fearful (terrorized), more vassal- 
ized.” This terrible condemnation of 
Soviet Russia carries all the more 
weight because in spite of it, Gide re- 
mains a Communist. 

As we know, one of the Communist 
ideals is a classless society. Do we have 
this in Russia? “One sees gradually 
forming once more the various levels of 
society, if not already classes, a sort of 
aristocracy. I do not speak here of the 
aristocracy of merit and of personal 
value, but of that of the well-wishing, 
of the conformists, which in the fol- 
lowing generation will become an aris- 
tocracy of money... 

“How can one not be shocked by the 
scorn or at least the indifference which 
those who feel themselves ‘on the good 
side’ show in regard to the ‘inferiors,’ 
the servants, laborers, day workers, 
men and women, and I was going to 
say, the poor. There are no longer any 
classes in Russia, that is quite under- 
stood. But there are the poor. There are 
too many of them, a great deal too 
many.” 


ND his conclusion shows the disil- 
lusionment of one who had be- 
lieved that the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat meant something different from 
that of Mussolini or of Hitler: “Dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, we were 
promised. We are far from that. Yes: 
dictatorship, certainly; but that of a 
man, not that of the united proletariat, 
the Soviets. It is important not to delude 
oneself, and we are forced to recognize 
frankly that that is not what we wished. 
One step further and we would even 
say: that is exactly what we did not 
want.” 
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W arn my old Nannie taught me 
the nursery rhyme: 
“Dickory, dickory, dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock; 
Half-a-crown to fetch it down, 
Dickory, dickory, dock,” 
I don’t suppose she suspected that a 
mystery of the Kingdom of Heaven 
was involved in the matter, but it was 
the association of the mouse that ran 
up the clock with the tall, family heir- 
loom that stood on the staircase in the 
home of my ancestors that first gave 
me an awesome interest in my grand- 
father’s clock. 
It was the first time I had seen one 
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of those dignified time-pieces when, at 
the age of five or six, I was promoted 
to the honor of accompanying my elder 
brothers and sisters who with our 
parents made an annual visit to Grand- 
father and Grandmother at the Hall, an 
ancient rambling place, full of strange- 
ness and wonder for a child with a 
highly developed imagination. 

I encountered Grandfather’s clock as 
I was being taken up to Grandfather’s 
room to be introduced. It stood in a 
dark corner of,the landing outside his 
study door. I can’t exactly remember if 
it was the clock that first reminded me 
of Grandfather, or if Grandfather re- 
minded me of the clock. 

They were both tall and straight and 
thin; and there was a grimness about 
both of them. I think it must have been 
Grandfather who reminded me of the 
clock. I can see him now with my 
mind’s eye and a crick in my mental 
neck, so to speak. The crick that a very 
small boy would have when looking up 
at someone whose hip pocket he barely 
reached. I saw him many times after I 
had grown taller, but that is the im- 
pression that remains. When I think of 
my grandfather I immediately become 
five or six years old. 

I was told that the clock on the stairs 
was a grandfather’s clock. It was that 
in a special sense, for my grandfather 
set great store by the old clock; he 
never allowed anyone to wind it except 
himself. The winding took place on 
Saturday nights, and as Grandfather 
was never ill and never stayed away 
from home—he was always in his study 
with his books—the ceremony of wind- 
ing the clock never had to be delegated. 

My father used to say of my grand- 
father that if he took week-ends they 
would be week-middles so that he might 
be dn the spot to wind the clock. There 
was certainly some strange affinity be- 
tween my grandfather and the clock 
which, as the song had it, was taller (if 
not “taller by half”) than the old man 
himself. 

I stood and looked at the clock on the 
landing, and for the first time I realized 
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the true import of “Dickory, dickory, 
dock,” and of the mouse running up the 
clock, and the bribe of half-a-crown to 
fetch it down. I gazed at the clock and 
wondered if the dazzling offer of half- 
a-crown would induce me to climb up 
after a mouse. I was afraid of mice—as 
afraid as a girl. I wondered if mice al- 
ways ran up tall clocks; and if there was 
a mouse sitting on the top of this one. 
I think it was that which gave me the 
uncanny feeling about grandfather’s 
clock in the first instance. 

It had a loud, solemn voice. “Tick- 
tock,” it said, with great deliberation 
and emphasis—“Tick-tock.” 


RANDFATHER’S clock _ fasci- 

nated me almost as much as 
Grandfather himself. It had said, “Tick- 
tock” for over two hundred years, just 
as it was saying it now. I wondered 
how long it would go on saying, “tick- 
tock.” 

There was something correspondingly 
fascinating and uncanny about my 
grandfather. He was very like the 
clock, or the clock was very like him. 
He was a quiet, aloof figure. He spent 
most of his time in his study reading 
and, so it was said, writing books. His 
eldest son, my uncle John, lived with 
him and managed the estate. My father, 
a younger son, always brought his 
family on a visit in the summer time. 

My grandfather had no particular 
use for children. My brothers and sis- 
ters stood in the utmost awe of him— 
they missed the fascination that I found 
in the tall, spare man who had so little 
truck with his fellow-beings. We were 
all kept carefully out of Grandfather’s 
way, and that helped to add to the mys- 
tery that had gathered round Grand- 
father as well as his clock. 

One memorable day I was standing 
on the landing (which was strictly out 
of bounds) watching the pendulum 
swinging to and fro behind the glass in 
the clock-case when I found someone 
standing at my side. It was my grand- 
father ! 

He eyed me—rather as I might have 
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eyed the mouse that ran up the clock. 
“What are you doing here?” he in- 
quired. 

“I was watching the clock,” I told 
him. And I added, for I felt that I had 
not said quite enough, “I was wondering 
if there was a mouse inside it?” 

‘A mouse!” my grandfather echoed. 
“Why ?” 

He frowned at me. No doubt he was 
apprehensive of what a small boy might 
be capable of in the way of letting a 
mouse loose inside an eight-day clock. 

I became not a little frightened. “Be- 
cause,” I hastened to explain, “there is 
a rhyme that says: ‘Dickory, dickory, 
dock, the mouse ran up the clock.’” 


Y grandfather stood regarding me 

in silence. His face slowly 
changed. It became quite a new kind 
of face—so it seemed to me. A face that 
belonged to a nice, talk-to-able grand- 
father. 

‘My mothef used to call me Dickery 
when I was your size,” he remarked. 
Then he added: “She died before I grew 
up.” 
I was interested. “And didn’t anybody 
else ever call you Dickery?” I ventured 
to ask. It seemed so wonderful to think 

anyone daring to call my grand- 
father Dickery. My grandmother al- 
ways called him Richard, not even Dick. 
Dickery! My grandfather who had 
soared above the title of Grandpapa. 

“Tt was her own pet name.” The tall 
figure seemed to unbend a little. Then 
Grandfather said, suddenly and unex- 
pectedly : 

“Would you like to see me wind the 
clock ?” 

I gave a gasp. “Oh, wouldn’t I?” I 
cried. 

“Well, then. Ask your mother to let 
you come up here at eight o'clock to- 
night. I always wind the clock then, 
every Saturday. It is what is called an 
eight-day clock. It is over two-hundred 
years old, and it has a history.” 

Romance had come my way with a 
sudden bound. I was to come to my 
grandfather at bed-time and see him 
wind up the clock that had a history! 
And all the time it was saying, “Tick- 
tock; tick-tock,” as though nothing had 
been happening just in front of it. 

That evening I presented myself 
punctually at my grandfather’s door at 
eight o’clock. The postponement of bed- 
time had added to my dignity. I gave a 
timid tap, and Grandfather called me 
in. His table was covered with papers 
and books. The thought came to me 
that it would be fun to tidy it up for 
him. He must lose a lot of things in all 
that mess. 

The key of the clock was on the man- 
telpiece. Grandfather picked it up. The 
thrilling moment had arrived. Grand- 
father opened the face of the clock and 
inserted the key and turned it. 


I watched and made my comment. 

“What would happen if you turned 
it the other way?” I asked. “Would it 
say ‘tock-tick’ instead of ‘tick-tock’?” 

Grandfather looked a trifle alarmed. 
I think he was registering a resolution 
not to Jeave the key about whilst the 
house was infested with small boys. “It 
would smash the works,” he said, “it 
would stop the clock going.” 

But my vivid and fantastic imagina- 
tion had been wakened into action. “But 
suppose someone did,” I persisted, “and 
it just went backward and said, ‘tock- 
tick’ instead of ‘tick-tock’ until it was 
yesterday again. Wouldn’t that be won- 
derful ?” 

My grandfather turned round and 
had a good look at me. I can see him 
now, standing by the side of the clock, 
his keen eyes fixed on me. 

His face had changed again. He was 
no longer thinking of the dangerous 
propensities of small boys although he 
well might have done so after my 
speech. There was a strange, rather 
grim, sadness written there. There was 
something to feel sorry for in Grand- 
father. 

“No one can go back into the past.” 
he said. “The past is dead.” The clock 
seemed to agree with him. “Tick-tock,” 
it said. 

But after that, for some strange rea- 
son, my grandfather and I became great 
friends. Grown-up people possessed no 
lure for me, as a rule. They never 
understood what I wanted to say, but 
when I was with Grandfather I some- 
how always thought of the little boy 
whose mother had given him a _ pet 
name, and we seemed to be much of an 
age. 


HERE was one thing that perplexed 

me about Grandfather. We all went 
to Mass on Sundays at the Catholic 
church in the village which had taken 
the place of the private chapel at the 
Hall which had served those of the old 
Faith in the penal days—my father and 
mother and Uncle John and all of us 
with the exception of Grandfather. As 
is alwavs the case, my naive question 
as to the reason for the latter’s absence 
was answered by a snub. 

One day my question got answered. I 
overheard our governess speaking to my 
grandmother’s maid. She was asking her 
the very same question that had gained 
me my snubbing. “Didn’t you know that 
the squire had lost his faith?” was the 
reply. “That’s why there is no chapel in 
the house. It’s a terrible thing. And the 
time passing away and him getting on 
in years.” 

I listened with a strange, fearful feel- 
ing in my heart. We were within ear- 
shot of the old clock. “Tick-tock,” it was 
saying. Time was passing and Grand- 
father had lost his faith, and that was 
why he never went to Mass. 





THE *f SIGN 


But Grandfather was terribly absent. 
minded. He was always losing things in 
his study. He used to blame the maid 
who tidied it up, but it was often when 
he was sitting there without any maid 
near that things got lost. Many a time 
I had found his spectacles for him—his 
spectacles were always disappearing, 
Perhaps, I thought, Grandfather had 
lost his faith in the same way and it 
prevented him from going to Mass. He 
might find it again, like his spectacles— 
they were always somewhere. 

As time went on and I became a big. 
ger small boy I understood better what 
was meant by losing one’s faith. I used 
to think of the words Grandfather had 
said to me about the past never return- 
ing, and recall the sad look in his face, 
I wished with all my heart that my 
grandfather might find his faith again. 

I sensed that he had a history, like 
the old clock. He told me the history of 
the clock, but that is another story. He 
never told me his own history. I never 
thought of him when I was with him as 
having lost his faith; but then he always 
seemed to me to be Dickery when we 
were enjoying one another’s society, and 
Dickery had not lost his faith. 


HEN I was about ten years old 

my father got an appointment in 
the United States; there were no more 
visits to the Hall. I missed them terribly. 
I had developed a strong affection for 
my grandfather. I wrote and told him 
that I intended to become a priest and 
it was the first letter that he failed to 
answer. I wrote again without alluding 
to my intention. I realized that he was 
definitely antagonistic to the Faith. 

I was still a boy then. Later on, my 
father let me know how it was with 
my grandfather. There was a hard crust 
of pride round his heart that nothing 
could penetrate. Nothing but a miracle 
could reconcile him to the Church. And, 
my father added, with a sigh, nothing 
but the Church could give him peace 
of mind. 

I asked no more; but I got the feeling 
that my grandfather stood in direful 
need of reconciliation with the Mother 
of souls. I made up my mind that di- 
rectly I had received the power to for- 
give sins I would make haste to Eng- 
land and reconcile my grandfather to 
the Church. 

That idea possessed me. I remembered 
the Elizabethan martyr who had hur- 
ried through his studies at Douay in 
order to be in time to return to Eng- 
land and reconcile his aged uncle who 
had conformed to the new religion. I 
delved into my studies with a similar 
dynamic force behind me. 

My grandfather was now in the late 
eighties. My uncle John wrote that he 
was fast failing. My grandmother had 
died many years ago. The letter that 
reached us the day before my ordination 
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conveyed news that made me feel that 
the time was short indeed. My uncle 
alluded to my gtandfather’s attitude 
towards religion. It was, if possible, 
more hopeless than ever. The local 
priest had made efforts to move him, 
and also Monsignor X, a_ brilliant 
theologian from London but the result 
had been regrettable in every way. 

“Never mind,” I said, “he will see 
me because I am his grandson.” And 
there and then I proclaimed my inten- 
tion of going over to England and visit- 
ing my grandfather. There were difficul- 
ties in the way but they could be over- 
come, I think my family imagined that 
like many young men I considered my- 
self an irrefutable controversialist. As a 
matter of fact, I was thinking of myself 
as the small boy who had asked himself 
would he have enough pluck to fetch a 
mouse off the top of an eight-day clock? 

I disposed of the various obstacles 
and booked my passage to England. 

It was a strange, emotional experi- 
ence finding myself once more in the 
surroundings of my small boyhood. I 
reached the old Hall at about eight 
o'clock on a Saturday evening. The 
news that greeted me was much as I 
had expected. I had been having a race 
with time. 

My uncle and aunt met me and told 
me that my grandfather was lying at 
the point of death. A week ago, they 
told me, he had seemed fairly well, and 
had even wound the clock as usual, but 
a collapse had followed—a stroke, the 
doctor said. He was now lying practi- 
cally unconscious. 

I scarcely dared to ask the question 
on my lips. 


Y aunt shook her head, sadly. No, 
the priest had not been able to 
do anything. 

Softly I made my way upstairs. The 
old place was precisely the same. Noth- 
ing had been changed. I could imagine 
myself six years old again. My grand- 
father’s bed had been moved into his 
study. I knew the way well. At the cor- 
ner of the landing there stood the old 
clock. “Tick-tock, tick-tock,” it said, 
solemnly. It was marking the few re- 
maining minutes, it might be, of the life 
of the man in the room beyond. “Tick- 
tock, tick-tock.” 

It took me right back to my child- 
hood. I stood there beside it whilst they 
were preparing the sick room for me. I 
recalled the day when I had first seen 
it and wondered how it could be so de- 
tached as to “tick-tock” with world- 
shaking things taking place before it. It 
was still as detached as ever. I remem- 
bered telling the others that the clock 
had a grave face, and that it was like 
my grandfather. How they had scoffed 
at me. It seemed to me now that it had 
a grave face. I was still a small child 
at heart. , 















































“MIy MOTHER USED TO CALL ME DICKERY WHEN I WAS YOUR SIZE.” 


I waited, and watched the clock. I re- 
membered seeing my grandfather wind 
it. My quaint remark came back to me: 
“If it were wound backward would it 
say, ‘tock-tick’ instead of ‘tick-tock,’ and 
would it go on until it was yesterday 
again?” 

I remembered my grandfather’s reply. 
“No one can bring back the past.” 

“Yet,” I said to myself, “past, present 
and future are all the same to God.” I 
might have got the last word with my 
grandfather if I had thought of that. 

Then I put up a prayer for help in 
the task that lay before me. 

They beckoned me, and I entered the 
sick room. 


My grandfather was lying there with 
his eyes closed. I sat beside him and the 
nurse left us. 

The room seemed strangely familiar, 
except that it had been tidied up. The 
writing-table was stark and bare. The 
silence was broken, or accentuated, by 
the ticking of the clock outside. “Tick- 
tock.” 

I sat and waited and prayed, and 
presently my grandfather opened his 
eyes. I bent over him. “It’s Tom,” I 
said. “Do you remember Tom who used 
to watch you wind the clock ?” 

He lay there looking at me. Somehow 
I felt that he was not looking at a 
grown-up man in clericals. “Tom” 
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seemed, however, only to convey a 
vague memory. He made no response. 
The clock ticked on. 

Then his lips moved and he said 
something. I leant over and caught what 
he was saying: 

Tock-tick ; tock-tick.” 

He went on breathing it: “tock-tick; 
tock-tick.” Backward into the past. His 
eyes were closed now. 

[t seemed to me that the clock on the 
stairs was following suit. It seemed to 
be saying: “Tock—tick. Tock nck,” 
very slowly. 

\ sudden inspiration came to me. 
Once more I leant over him and put- 
ting my lips close to his ear I said, in 
a firm, rather peremptory voice: 

“Dickery.” 

His eyes opened. A new look came 
slowly into them. A gentle child’s gaze. 
They appeared to have sight in them; 





The Mexican Gets 


and somehow, as they looked at me I 
knew that they were looking at a 
grown-up person—a priest. 

I took out my crucifix and placed it 
against my dying grandfathers’ lips. 
They moved and kissed the feet. 

I took his hand and spoke to him. He 
had lost his speech, but I knew by the 
answering pressure of his hand that the 
man who had lost his faith was respond- 
ing as well as the child whose mother 
had given him a pet name and was 
probably helping me now with her 
prayers in heaven. 

I gave him absolution, and soon after 
he fell back into unconsciousness. I knelt 
there praying until a little quick breath 
told me that Grandfather had passed 
into the timeless Beyond. 

I took out my watch. Then I listened. 
No sound broke the silence. The clock 
outside had stopped. Small wonder, 









By Wilfred McCloud 





lr MEXICAN radicals had assisted or even tolerated the 


Catholic Church in her educational activities, the per- 
centage of illiteracy would be negligible today. And now 
many blame the Church for the sad condition of affairs! 


T HE history of Mexico is a history of 
public education. The Mexican nation 
came into existence with the school and 
if the Mexican nation succumbs in its 
present struggle for survival it may be 
said that the school destroyed it. 

The history of public education in 
Mexico may be divided into three 
periods. The first or colonial period be- 
gan in 1524 with the founding of the 
schools of San Francisco and San José. 
Every mission and parish functioned as 
a center of instruction; in fact the thor- 
ough and lasting conversion of the na- 
tive races was a remarkable educational 
achievement. 

Higher education began with the 
founding of the University in 1553, fol- 
lowed by that of San Pedro y San Pablo 
in 1573. Before the end of the Sixteenth 
Century the Jesuits were administering 
thirty institutions of higher learning in 
Mexico alone and mission schools—true 
outposts of Spanish influence—flourished 
from Santa Fe, New Mexico, to San- 
tiago de Chile. The curriculum was so 
solid and the technique so sound that 
the most backward tribes were carried 
through two full ethnical periods of hu- 
man development in less than three cen- 
turies. 





By the end of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Mexican universities, colleges and 
schools reflected such a high degree of 
culture that their prestige equalled that 
of the most advanced institutions of 
learning in Europe. Mexicans held high 
rank in all branches of the arts and 
sciences and Mexican educational ac- 
tivity merited frank expressions of 
eulogy from the learned Humboldt dur- 
ing his scientific investigations in 
America. 

The second or Liberal period began 
in 1857 with the passage of the Reform 
laws. Perhaps some of the leaders of 
the Liberal Reform faction were con- 
vinced liberals or sincere reformers, but 
the majority who joined the movement 
were inspired by less worthy motives, 
and schools, hospitals and asylums— 
classified as ecclesiastical property—with 
their respective endowments were auc- 
tioned off at ridiculous prices to spec- 
ulators who paid for them with govern- 
ment bonds quoted at eight centavos on 
the peso. 

Public education in Mexico never re- 
covered from this blow. A few of the 
confiscated schools continued to function 
as institutions of learning under govern- 
ment auspices but the majority were 


Educated! 





THE *f SIGN 


when the hand that had always wound 
it lay lifeless with a crucifix in its clasp, 

“It is so wonderful,” my aunt said, 
“that he should have found his faith 
again at the last.” 

“But,” I answered her, “he had only 
mislaid it, like his spectacles. You re- 
member I was rather a good hand at 
finding them for him in the old days.” 

They all thought that it must have 
been something extraordinary in me 
that had succeeded where others failed, 
I could not explain things to them—per- 
haps I could not explain them exactly to 
myself. But after a long period of 
priestly experience I feel that at least 
the story ought to be told, for I have 
never since met with anything that 
showed the resourcefulness of God's 
mercy so wonderfully as that stratagem 
that started with my nurse teaching me 
to say “Dickory, dickory, dock.” 






transferred to other uses as a few ran- 
dom examples will suffice to show. 

In Mexico City not a trace of San 
Francisco remains—its premises are oc- 
cupied by business blocks—and San 
Pedro y San Pablo has been converted 
into a public market. In Guadalajara the 
asylums of Los Dolores and Preciosa 
Sangre are functioning as jails. In 
Puebla the court house occupies San 
Pantaleon and the penitentiary occupies 
San Javier. In Zacatecas the school of 
Santo Domingo was converted into a 
barracks and now does service as the 
city jail. 

The government, unable to replace 
what it had destroyed, gradually relaxed 
the Reform laws, and the teaching 
orders, although technically proscribed, 
came out of concealment and began the 
work of reconstruction. By 1910—fifty 
years after the orgy of confiscation 
described in the preceding paragraph— 
one-quarter of the children of the Mex- 
ican Republic were enrolled in primary 
schools. Had the situation of tolerance 
lasted through another generation per- 
haps the present frightful rate of il- 
literacy would be notably less, but the 
third or Revolutionary period, whose 
Communistic virus is manifest in the 
spurious Constitution of 1917, upset the 
status quo. 

Juan Recio, prominent speaker of the 
Constituent Assembly that framed the 
Revolutionary Code, expressed the opin- 
ion of the majority when he said: “The 
intellectual element, the more intellectual 
it considers itself to be, the more retro- 
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grade it is in its attitude toward the 
progress of the masses.” In view of this 
criterion it is not surprising that as a 
result of the laws enacted. by the revolu- 
tionary solons, 2,500 private schools 
were forced to close. And government 
schools, in the Federal District alone, 
decreased from 473 in 1910 to 360 in 
1919 and in September of the last year 
mentioned, of the 360 surviving schools, 
224 were closed. 

By 1931 the “Revolution” was obliged 
to recognize that the Mexican people 
could not be persecuted into paganism. 
The huge mural painting in the National 
Palace of Karl Marx expounding the 
doctrine of class warfare may have 
made an impression upon the diplomatic 
corps but it won no proselytes from 
among the Mexican people, who still 
persisted in venerating our Lady of 
Guadalupe as a symbol of divine inter- 
vention in behalf of national strength 
and unity. 

At a cabinet meeting convened in De- 
cember, 1931, to discuss ways and 
means to de-Christianize the Mexican 
people, the Secretary of Public Educa- 
tion suggested that the “Revolution” 
should concentrate on youth, through 
anti-clerical and atheistic education, and 
this was when the “Revolution” decided 
that perhaps education is important 
after all. 

The National Revolutionary Party 
manipulates electoral machinery and de- 
fines revolutionary doctrine. The gov- 
ernment executes its mandates. In May, 
1933, the National Revolutionary Party 
sent the following special circular to 
all state governors and borough mayors: 

“By express resolution of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of our N. 
R. P. and the paramount of Citizen 
General of Division, Plutarco Elias 
Calles, Supreme Chief of the Mexican 
Revolution, please be advised that you 
should organize the elements available 
for the implantation of Sexual Educa- 
tion, forerunner of the Socialistic School, 
which will be put into practise upon the 
inauguration of the next administration. 
“This measure is of enormous im- 
portance to save the great revolutionary 
family from divisions produced by con- 
flicts of mere political ambition. The 
reactionary sectors will be pusillani- 
mously alarmed and will play into our 
hands.” 


N December, 1933, the National Rev- 

Olutionary Party held a convention 
and adopted the Communistic platform 
called the Six-Year Plan, one of the 
planks of which is Sex-Socialistic edu- 
cation. The speakers who sponsored the 
plank shouted that the “Revolution” 
should attack all religions; that the 
Clergy, the Reaction and God must be 
destroyed. The plank, carried unani- 
mously, stipulates that education per- 
tains exclusively to the State and that 


its principal function is to impart the 
“Socialistic doctrines professed by the 
Mexican Revolution.” 

In June, 1934, General Plutarco Elias 
Calles endorsed the plank: “We must 
enter into consciences and take posses- 
sion of them: the conscience of the chil- 
dren and the conscience of youth, for 
the youth and the child belong to the 
Revolution.” 

In July, 1934, Hon. Josephus Daniels, 
United States Ambassador to Mexico, 
endorsed the plank: ‘General Calles, ad- 
dressing all Mexican patriots and espe- 
cially those exercising directive func- 
tions, said: ‘We ought to enter into and 
take possession of the mind of the chil- 
dren, of the mind of youth.’ In order to 
realize this ideal, which is the only one 
that can give to Mexico the high place 
visioned for it by its statesmen, the Gov- 
ernment has been making the rural 
school a social institution.” 


HE character of the education our 

Ambassador declares will give Mex- 
ico the high place visioned for it 
can be deduced from the printed manual 
for Half-Yearly Examinations, edited 
by the Mexican Department of Public 
Education under date of June, 1936. 

Second Year: “The new school de- 
sires that all mien may form one single 
social class: the working class. Only 
those who work have a right to be 
happy.” Third Year: “The principal 
preoccupation of the present Govern- 
ment of Mexico is the protection of the 
proletariat.” Fourth Year: “The revolu- 
tion is the violent expression of class 
struggle.” Fifth Year: “Communism 
aims at the suppression of social classes 
and the establishment of common own- 
ership of the mediums of production 
and distribution.” 

Evidently if second, third, fourth and 
fifth grade pupils can stand examination 
on these doctrines, their instruction in 
them began at an early age, and here 
we have a typical exercise from a first 
year primer of the Free Thyself series, 
volume III, page 36: 

MY MOTHER 

“It is not that we are improvident. 

“Tt is that economies are not possible 
with this miserable wage. 

“At home we are beginning to suffer 
hunger and the strike has lasted only 
eight days. 

“The best objects of our household 
goods have begun to leave the home, to 
change hands. 

“The neighborhood stores no longer 
extend credit. 

“My father is in the street almost all 
day following point by point the inci- 
dents of the strike, making efforts and 
mounting guard. 

“My poor mother is upset and sad. 
She performs prodigies with the small 
amount papa gives her for the expenses, 
but has become silent and taciturn, 
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“Yesterday she went into a church 
and sacrificed ten cents of the expense 
money to buy a candle. I tried to con- 
vince her of the waste, that it would 
have been more sensible to buy a candle 
for the lighting of the home. 

“Mamma thinks the strike can be 
solved by prayers. If the boss were to 
know this with what contempt he would 
laugh. 

“Then she ‘confessed’ and told the 
priest about the strike. 

“The priest, who is not in our cir- 
cumstances and has not felt the indigna- 
tion of being paid a vile wage because 
he has never worked with his hands, 
counselled resignation and the standing 
of it all for the love of God. 

“A pretty formula. Very convenient. 
But my father was not convinced. 


“Ti the landlord ejects you... resign 
thyself. 

“If the boss discharges you . . . resign 
thyself. 


“Tt the boss kills you with hunger .. . 
resign thyself. 

“And all for the love of a god who 
permits bosses to extortionate the 
workers. 

“And this was all a man could counsel 
who styles himself a pastor of souls and 
hypocritically gives his hand to be 
kissed. 

“T shall find a more practical formula.” 

And the pupil does, on page 69 of 
the same primer: 

“The existence together is not possible 
Of overseer and slave, 

Of exploiter and exploited. 

When vou take the rifle, 

It will be to finish off 

With all those who still exploit us.” 


ERHAPS the perversion of Mexican 

children and the definite entrench- 
ment of World Revolution on our fron- 
tier is none of our business. But if the 
issue is none of our business then why 
do we aid and-abet the small group of 
subversives who have declared war on 
the entire Mexican nation and whose 
success is contingent upon the per- 
severance of American intervention ? 

In 1915 Woodrow Wilson bombarded 
Vera Cruz and started the conflagration. 
In 1923, 1926 and again in 1929 Calvin 
Coolidge intervened to defend the in- 
cendiaries from the wrath of the Mex- 
ican people. And in 1936 Ambassador 
Daniels tells the Associated Press that 
“Mexico’s ambitious educational pro- 
gram is the most significant factor in 
her national progress.” 

Our government tells us that it is 
none of our business and immediately 
makes it its business to trip up—by in- 
tervention—the fire-fighters who are 
desperately struggling to control the 
conflagration. Ambassador Daniels has 
said that Mexico is an interesting ex- 
periment. It is a disastrous one for the 
Mexican people and ourselves. 















The History of the Swords 


Devotion to the Sorrows of Mary Traced to the Early Fathers 


Tue devotion to the Mother of Sor- 
rows is not a new thing. We can well 
believe that it goes back to the very be- 
ginning of the Church. Mary, as the 
suffering Mother, is an outstanding fig- 
ure in the Gospel narrative—“Thine 
own soul a sword shall pierce.” Saint 
John, who became her son in a special 
manner by the last will of Jesus on the 
Cross, knew this better than anyone else. 
There is the old tradition that Mary 
used to make the Way of the Cross, re- 
visiting the scenes of the Passion of her 
Son. I like to think that John often made 
that Way with her. 

\nyway, there is a legend that after 
her death she, together with Our Lord, 
appeared to John, and that John heard 
her ask her Divine Son to grant some 
special favor to those who would keep 
her sorrows in remembrance. Our Lord 
replied that He would grant four par- 
ticular graces to those who would prac- 
tise this devotion: First, perfect contri- 
tion before death; second, particular 
protection at the hour of death; third, to 
have the mysteries of the Passion deep- 
ly imprinted in their minds; fourth, a 
particular power of impetration granted 
to Mary’s prayers on their behalf. 

There is an old story (Saint Bernar- 
dine of Siena says that it is more a pious 
belief than an historical fact) that when 
Mary met Jesus on the way to Calvary, 
she swooned with the sorrow, and that 
in memory of the event, a chapel was 
built on the spot which was dedicated 
to Saint Mary of the Spasm, or Swoon- 
ing. Another story goes, that this 
chapel was built by Saint Helena and 
that upon the altar they placed the stone 
upon which Mary had fallen. When the 
infidels profaned the chapel, the stone 
was bought back from them at a great 
price and was then placed over the door 
of the holy house of Sion. Whatever the 
facts, it is uncontested that a feast of the 
Swooning was celebrated. 

You will find in St. Ambrose, St. 
Jerome, St. Augustine, St. John of Da- 
mascus, and many of the early Fathers, 
discussions of the sufferings of Mary, 
which indicates from the beginning a 
devotion. “Because she loved 


special 


more than all others,” says St. Jerome, 
“therefore she suffered more than all 
to such an extent that sorrow 
pierced the whole soul in testimony of 
her wonderful love.” 


others, 





By Hugh Blunt 


In one of the old Benedictine Abbeys 
in England there was an image of the 
Mother of Sorrows, which thousands of 
pilgrims used to come to venerate. That 
image was called ancient even in those 
long ago days. 

But the twelfth century seems to be 
the garden-close for the flowering of 
Mary’s Passion-flowers. Nobody could 
write more poignantly of Mary’s Sor- 
rows than Saint Anselm, who has called 
her “The repairer of the lost world, 
Queen of angels.” “Whatever cruelty 
was inflicted on the bodies of the mar- 
tyrs,” he writes, “was light, or rather 
nothing, in comparison to thy Passion, 
O Blessed Virgin !” 


HEREIN is summed up the Compas- 

sion of Mary. It is so with Saint 
Bernard. One would never finish quot- 
ing his beautiful tributes to the Sorrows 
of Mary. “Wonder not, brethren,” he 
says, “that Mary is called a martyr in 
soul.” And again: “In proportion to the 
greatness of her love was the force of 
her pain; she suffered more in soul 
than the martyrs suffered in body.”’ And 
a little later, Saint Bonaventure: “O 
sweetest heart of love, why are you 
changed to a heart of sorrow?” All 
troubadours of the Queen of Martyrs! 

In the Benedictine Abbey of Soles- 
mes, Saint Bernard, Saint Peter 
Damien, Saint Anselm and Saint Bona- 
venture are sculptured as the four 
Doctors whose eloquence on Mary was 
most admired. 

Now it should be understood that 
when these saints are quoted, it is not 
merely a lone voice that is heard here 
and there. What they put into words is 
generally an expression of the devotions 
of their times. They do not seek out 
new devotions. So, as we read the 
spiritual treatises, the prayers, the reve- 
lations of the holy men and women of 
those days—the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries—we see clearly that in the 
Church the devotion to the Sorrows of 
Mary was bursting into full flower. 

That remarkable group of contempo- 
raries, Saint Gertrude and her sister, 
Saint Mechtilde, Saint Juliana Falcon- 
ieri, Saint Margaret of Cortona, Saint 
Claire and Saint Jane of Montefalco, 
Saint Catherine of Siena, Blessed An- 
gela of Foligno, and finally the Servite 
Fathers; Eckhardt, Suso, Tauler, Rys- 
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broeck; all of these, for that they were 
filled with devotion to the Passion of 
Christ, also fostered devotion to the Sor- 
rows of Mary. So many are the refer- 
ences, that it is a certainty that the laity 
accepted this devotion as a common 
practise of Catholicity. 

The Blessed Angela of Foligno is 
considered by such great authorities as 
Saint Francis de Sales, Bossuet, Fene- 
lon, Saint Alphonsus, and Benedict 
XIV, as one of the great mystics, so 
great that Benedict calls her the equal 
of Saint Teresa, Saint Peter of Alcan- 
tara, Saint John of the Cross, Saint 
Bridget, and Saint Catherine of Siena. 
“Rare now is sorrow for the Passion,” 
lamented the Blessed Angela. The Pas- 
sion was everything to her, so that the 
very sight of a Crucifix or painting of 
the Crucifixion made her burn with 
such fever that she became ill. She 
wanted to shed her blood for Him. In 
the revelations made to her, she was 
given to understand that Saint John had 
suffered such agony from the Passion 
and death of Christ and the sorrows of 
Christ’s Mother, that he was to be 
esteemed as more than martyr. Not only 
did Angela suffer for Christ’s Passion, 
but, like Saint John, she suffered too 
from the sorrows of Our Lady. 


T was so, perhaps, to a greater degree 

with Saint Gertrude. It was revealed 
to her that reading of and meditating 
on the Passion was far more useful 
and efficacious than all other spirit- 
ual exercises. “Thou woundest Jesus 
with love,” runs the hymn in her honor, 
“and He woundeth thee in return and 
deeply graveth on thy heart the marks 
of His Sacred Passion.” Loving the 
Passion of Christ, she loved the Com- 
passion of Mary. In her Prayers there 
is a beautiful set of devotions on the 
Swords of Sorrow that pierced the 
heart of the Blessed Virgin in the Pas- 
sion of her Son. The choice of the 
Swords is a bit different from those we 
note now, a sign of the gradual growth 
of the present devotion. 

With her, the first Sword is when 
Jesus bade His Mother farewell, and 
asked her blessing ere He went forth 
to death; the second, when John came 
to tell her that Jesus had been betrayed 
by Judas, dragged before Annas and 
Caiphas, blasphemed and mocked; the 
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third, when she beheld Him led forth 
by Pilate, torn and bleeding, crowned 
with thorns, defiled with spittings, sen- 
tenced to death and led forth to Cal- 
vary; the fourth, when she saw Him 
raised on the Cross. 

At the fifth she prays: “O Virgin 
Mary, Mother of dolors, I recall to thy 
mind now that sword of sorrow which 
pierced thy heart, when thou didst re- 
ceive into thy bosom thy Son, taken 
down from the Cross, and didst bedew 
His Sacred Body with thy tears. Oh, 
what thou didst feel as thou didst gaze 
upon that Head pierced all around with 
thorns, that Side riven with the lance, 
those Hands and Feet dug through with 
the cruel nails, that beauteous Face 
marred with blows and defiled with spit- 
tings, and all that Sacred Body torn 
with wounds, livid with stripes, and be- 
smeared with blood. O most sorrowful 
Mother, how thou didst kiss that Divine 
Face and wash it with thy tears, and 
bewail the dishonor of the Beloved.” 


O if you seek to explain the mod- 

ern flowering of the devotion to the 
sorrows of Mary, you will find it rooted 
in the ascetic literature of the Middle 
Ages, of which these prayers of Saint 
Gertrude are a sample. The great gen- 
eral idea is there, of consideration of 
the Mater Dolorosa; the detailed suffer- 
ings are not always the same. 

It remained for the Order of Servites 
to establish finally the Seven Dolors as 
we have them in our devotion today. 
Indeed, Benedict XIV quotes a writer 
as saying that Our Lady is pictured 
with seven swords, in memory of the 
holy Seven Founders, one sword for 
each of them. That may be so, and it 
is a beautiful thought; for these Seven 
Founders, in 1239, five years after their 
being established on Monte Senario, 
took the sorrows of Mary at the foot 
of the Cross for the principal object of 
their devotion. 

The story of the Servites is one of 
the most striking in the whole history 
of the Church. Seven Founders, and 
every one of them a canonized saint! 
Their history takes us back to the heart 
of the middle ages. The world was up- 
set; strife was everywhere. It was a 
time when saints were needed. But still, 
as ever in the Church, there was deep 
devotion. 

Among the many sodalities at Flor- 
ence was one in honor of Our Lady 
composed of the best families in the city. 
On the Feast of the Assumption, 1233, 
the Sodality members had made a gen- 
eral Communion. There were seven of 
the members who remained longer than 
the others to make their thanksgiving. 
Suddenly every one of the seven, un- 
known to the others, was enveloped in 
a supernatural light, and beheld a vision 
of Our Lady. She said to each one of 
them: “Leave the world, retire together 





into solitude, that you may fight against 
yourselves and live wholly for God. You 
will thus experience heavenly consola- 
tions. My protection and assistance will 
not fail you.” 

Some time after the vision had dis- 
appeared, the eldest of the men, Bon- 
filius Monaldi, broke the silence and 
told of what he had experienced. The 
ice broken, the others related their 
visions. They told the story to the di- 
rector of the Sodality, who assured them 
that the call came from God. In a short 
time they had settled their wordly af- 
fairs and were ready for the great ad- 
venture. They made their plans, selected 
a habit, hired a house near the city, and 
with the approval of the bishop went to 
live there, though at the time they had 
no idea of forming a new order. 

Monaldi was chosen as superior. Then 
they went in a body to visit the Bishop. 
As they walked through the streets chil- 
dren cried out—“Look, look, see the 
servants of Mary!” That was the origin 
of their name. Out of the mouths of 
babes! They lived in community, begged 
their bread, these men who once had 
been noblemen and rich, and devoted 
themselves especially to honoring Our 
Lady, keeping Saturday as her special 
day. ‘ 

So great a crowd of people came to 
visit them that they decided to retire 
into greater solitude. They were ordered 
in a vision to go to Monte Senario, a 
wild, wind-swept mountain. There they 
built a hut of boughs, until such time 
as their monastery would be erected. 
They lived a mixture of a hermit and 
community life. Finally, at the wish of 
the Bishop, and with the Divine ap- 
proval manifested to them by a miracle, 
they decided to establish themselves as a 
religious order. 


N Good Friday—April 13, 1240— 

while in their oratory praying, 
Our Lady accompanied by angels ap- 
peared to them. The angels carried 
black habits, a book of the. Rule of Saint 
Augustine, and a scroll with the title— 
Servants of Mary. Mary held out the 
habits, and seemed to clothe each re- 
ligious, as she said: “I come, servants 
well-beloved and elect, to accomplish 
your desires and grant your prayers; 
here are the habits in which I wish 
you in future to be clothed. Their black 
hue should always bring to mind the 
cruel dolors which I felt by reason of 
the crucifixion and death of my only 
Son.” 

Thus the Order was established, and 
at once began to branch out into other 
places. A Third Order was also estab- 
lished and a Society of the Black 
Scapular. Pope Innocent IV, after the 
will of Heaven was manifested to him 
by an apparition of Our Lady, approved 
the Order, and subsequent popes granted 
many favors to it. The order grew by 
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leaps and bounds, and spread into other 
countries, a proof of the particular ap- 
peal of the devotion to the Sorrows of 
Mary. 

The Order had its difficulties after the 
deaths of the Seven Founders. In time 
its fervor relaxed, but in 1593 it insti- 
tuted a severe reform back to its orig- 
inal life, and was finally made a fifth 
Mendicant Order, as the Franciscans, 
Dominicans, Carmelites and Augustin- 
ians. In this form it has spread all over 
the world. In 1752 the Seven Founders 
were declared Blessed; and in 1888 they 
were canonized. 


T is interesting that Father Faber 
who wrote so beautifully on the 
Sorrows of Mary in his At The Foot of 
the Cross was a Servite Tertiary, and 
that when the London Oratory was 
founded in 1849 the Rosary of the Seven 
Dolors was adopted as one of its public 
devotions. 

It was this characteristic devotion of 
the Servites that developed into our 
present commemoration of the Sorrows 
of Mary and led to the present Feasts in 
honor of this mystery. 

And it is a remarkable thing that the 
Church celebrates two Feasts of the 
same mystery, showing how dearly she 
loves to dwell upon the martyrdom and 
compassion of the Mother of God. Even 
as early as 1413 we find a Feast called 
Compassion or Transfixion, commemo- 
rating Mary’s sorrows at the Crucifixion 
of Jesus. It was celebrated in Germany, 
Scandinavia and Scotland. This feast, 
which was kept at various dates, spread 
in time all over Europe, until—April 
22, 1727—Benedict XIII extended it to 
the whole Latin Church, as the Feast 
of the Seven Dolors of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary. This feast is celebrated on 
the Friday in Passion Week. Though it 
is called the Feast of the Seven Dolors, 
it confines itself to the Sorrows of Mary 
at the foot of the Cross, as in the older 
feasts. 

The second feast, which is kept on 
the fifteenth of September, was granted 
to the Servites, who for six hundred 
years had kept alive the special devotion 
to Mary’s Seven Dolors. The feast com- 
memorates the Seven Dolors as we are 
familiar with them. The feast was ex- 
tended to certain countries, until Pius 
VII after his return from his exile ex- 
tended it to the Latin Church, Septem- 
ber 18, 1814. 

So that it is a tribute to the devotion, 
the zeal, the love of the Servites, who 
crystallized in its present form the age-" 
old memory of Our Lady’s Dolors, that 
we have this touching religious practise 
to which the Church has granted so 
many Indulgences. Our Lady has, in- 
deed, kept her promise to the Seven 
Founders, who had vowed themselves to 
the spread of devotion to her Seven 
Swords. 









ET not the name of the 
author deceive you! 
WALTER MARX is neither 
a lineal nor an_ intellectual 
descendant of Carl. In choos- 
ing to reveal the thoughts of 
A Communist in Paradise he 
has quoted from the recent 
work of a greatly disillusioned 
French Communist. The trans- 
lation of Gide’s reflections on 
his visit to Russia gives the 
lie to the new splurge of Red 
propaganda which has _ been 
featured even in our more con- 
servative papers. 

Alaskan born (Nome), 
WALTER MARX was editing and publishing—at the age 
of fourteen—his own little paper at Teller. From the O’Dea 
Christian Brothers) High School at Seattle he went to the 
Iniversitvy of Washington. As a C.R.B. Fellow for his- 
srical research he attended the Universities of Louvain and 
russels, 1932-1934. Instructor for a time in Social Sciences 
at Yonkers Collegiate Center, he is now assistant professor 
of history at Mt. St. Joseph’s College, Chestnut Hill, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. His weekly articles in French on American 
politics appear in La Libre Belgique. No shirker from work, 
he bought a used press and printed his thesis for his Ph.D. 
at Columbia—when lack of funds prevented his paying for 
the job. 
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MORE detailed biographical note of FATHER RAY- 

MOND A. McGOWAN will be given later. Atten- 
tion is here called to his timely direction in pointing to The 
Catholic Way Out. The wave of strikes—settled and un- 
settled—now affecting the country. emphasize the mutual 
need of employers and employees to find a common meeting 
ground. His suggestion for the adaption of the old guild 
methods to modern labor and industrial problems, should 
lead to interesting and helpful discussion. A study of these 
problems, as well as his personal activities, have made him 
a recognized authority. 


Both as a practical form of Christian charity and a 
positive preventative of crime the work of the Friends of the 
Friendless commends itself to our study and to éncourag- 

ing support. LAWRENCE 
LUCEY’S account of the 


Catholic Big Brothers and Big 
Sisters organization is the 
story of constructive Catholic 
action in an important field. 


In celebrating its centenary 
as a diocese this year the 
present arch-diocese of Dubu- 
que will not forget to do special 
honor to Father Mazzuchelli. 
He it was who. gathered 
together the two hundred 
Catholics to form St. Raphael’s 
—now the Cathedral parish. 
He designed the Church and 





MARY ELLEN EVANS 





Personal Mention 


gave freely of his labor in constructing it. Another mony 
ment to the zeal of this Pioneer of the West is described by 
MARY ELLEN EVANS. 

Her life, except for five years sojourn in not far distant 
Illinois, has been spent in the diocese of whose hundredth 
birthday she writes. “Through various schools and from 
the pursuit of cookery to higher criticism,” is the sentence 
in which the author sums up her scholastic training. Music 
and architecture, she admits, have not been neglected in 
her studies. Since she is now engaged both in teaching and 
writing, we expect that more will be heard from her in the 
near future. 


While shells are falling on besieged Madrid, the reading 
public is bombarded day after day with propaganda on 
behalf of the so-called “Loyalists.” Ignorance of the facts 
of Spain’s recent political history—or blindness to them, 
accounts for the. barrage of articles in defense of the Gov- 
ernment whose forces the Nationalists, under Franco, are 
fighting. With ninety-eight well known writers uniting to 
declare the Madrid régime Legal and Democratic! FATHER 
OWEN B. McGUIRE again gets into action. From the 
writings of his opponents, 
from his retentive memory, 
from the knowledge of Spain 
acquired during his long res- 
idence there he presents the 
case of the men who had to 
fight to save their country 


from Red control. 





Church Oppression! How 
the cry goes up from Mexico, 
Spain, Russia to justify the 
cruelties and confiscations in- 
flicted on Catholics. ED- 
WARD CONNELL, recently 
appointed assistant professor 
of economics at Massachusetts 
State College, asks these op- 
pressors some _ disconcerting 
questions. Truthfully answered, they would silence those 
who feed their own greed and increase their own power at 
the expense of the poor. 





EUGENE P. WILLGING 


AR-REACHING as is the influence of the spoken word, 

we should not lose sight of the power of The Silent 
Apostolate. Pouring out from the presses in easy, readable 
form are pamphlets that do much to sway the masses. How 
the Catholic Church is now using this power is told by 
EUGENE P. WILLGING. His syndicated release on the 
subject, appearing in many of our diocesan papers, is proof 
of his constant contact with the leading sources of this 
press crusade. 

He is one of four writers making their first contribution 
to THE SicGn this month, and one of two natives of Dubuque, 
Iowa. From Columbia College he went to the University of 
Michigan to specialize in library science. Experience in this 
field at the Catholic University, as assistant cataloguer and 
instructor in the Library School, preceded his present 
position of Librarian at St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pa. 
He has contributed occasional articles to various historical 
and educational reviews. 
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Life of Jesus 


by Francois Mauriac. Translated from the 
French by Julie Kernan. 


French Catholics may justly be proud 
of the works of their writers on the life 
of Christ. In number and in quality 
they are undoubtedly the best in any 
literature. Any student of the subject is 
familiar with the Christological works 
of de Grandmaison and Lebreton, as 
well as with the lives of Jesus produced 
by such scholars as Lagrange and Fil- 
lion. 

In the midst of such quality and 
abundance, one might think it rash of 
Francois. Mauriac, without any par- 
ticular training in the field, to attempt 
to write a life of Jesus. The result, how- 
ever, dispels any such _ suspicions. 
Mauriac’s approach to the subject is 
original. His treatment has all the 
freshness of one expressing his own 
thoughts: on the subject. His is not the 
cramped and rigid style of the scholar 
attempting to evaluate the opinions of 
all and sundry. 

Mauriac is a novelist, and in all his 
works he has revealed himself an 
eminent psychologist. In his Life of 
Jesus he uses his talents to portray the 
character of Christ. Jesus was man as 
well as God. Perhaps no other writer 
has succeeded so well as Mauriac in 
bringing out this duality of natures 
without breaking the mysterious seal of 
the one personality. 

The reader will not agree with all 
the author’s opinions. This is par- 
ticularly true of what he has to say of 
the relations between Jesus and His 
Blessed Mother. The characterizations, 
however, usually show keen insight. 
This is evident in the treatment of 
Judas. His portrayal of this fallen 
Apostle is perhaps the best pen picture 
in the book. 

The translation has been excellently 
made by Miss Julie Kernan. She has 
preserved both the sense and flavor of 


the original. 
Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. $2.50 


Catherine de'Medici and the 
Lost Revolution 


by Ralph Roeder 


Ralph Roeder has chosen a character 
and a period that have been treated 
often. Catherine de’Medici (1519-1589) 
is a much written about queen, and the 
troublous history of France from the 
teign of her husband, Henri II (1547- 
1559), to that of her third son, Henri 
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III (1574-1589), has been retold many 
times. Mr. Roeder adds nothing new 
on the character of the Queen, nor on 
the period; his contribution lies in the 
fascinating style that he brings to his 
work as he resurrects a living and 
breathing Catherine de’Medici from 
her tomb in the church of St. Germain 
de Pré. Under his compelling pen she 
and her contemporaries walk once more. 
The action of the story moves with a 
breath-taking pace, from the ringing 
sounds of Martin Luther’s hammer 
against the church door at Wittemberg, 
to the death of the main character of 
the book. Unfortunately the author is 
not exact, nor is he unbiased. 

His introduction on the monetary 
policy of the Medieval Church is con- 
fused. Money was in general use at the 
end of the twelfth century, and interest 
was taken on loans. Its use was not the 
result of the religious upheaval of the 
sixteenth century. This whole economic 
question Mr. Roeder overstresses when 
he says that it was a “fundamental” 
cause of the Reformation, and the Re- 
formation was a “schism of economic 
nationalism.” 

The author’s attitude toward the 
Catholic Church is one of mild bias. On 
the attitude of the Medieval Church to- 
ward the Bible he says, “The Bible was 
a forbidden book, though the Church 
had not yet placed it on the Index.” 
And the bacchanalian dances in the 
streets of Paris during 1589 are de- 
scribed as “the galvanized corpse of 
Catholicism, naked, obscene, impotent.” 
When dealing with theological ques- 
tions, he is generally wrong because he 
is confused. 

Catherine’s attitude toward the French 
Protestants is incorrectly given. She 
did not regard them “with the arrogance 
inherent in any dogmatic belief.” Her 
chief anxiety in life was to safeguard 
the welfare of her weakling sons, and 
it was their interests, and not religious 
principles that guided her. Although 
formally a Catholic, she possessed little 
conviction about religion, otherwise she 
could not have assisted in a plan that 
lead to the killings on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day. The author reports this 
ghastly purge with sufficient objectiv- 
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ity, though he is unwise in seeking 
psychological reasons for Catherine’s 
part in it. 

The bibliography listed at: the end of 
the work is generally good, but not 
adequate. Too much faith has been 
placed in memoirs that are not impartial, 
and no standard work on the period is 
listed save that of Lucien Romier. 

The Viking Press, N. Y. $3.75. 


Return to Malaya 
by R. H. Bruce Lockhart 


As a young man, Mr. Lockhart went 
to Malaya to work on the rubber planta- 
tions controlled by relatives. This ca- 
reer was cut short by serious illness 
which necessitated his return to Eng- 
land. His early Malayan experiences and 
his later career in the diplomatic service 
have been described in two former 
books British Agent and Retreat From 
Glory. In 1928 he took up journalism 
but found its routine drab. A restless- 
ness possessed him to visit the land of 
his early adventure. The present book 
tells of his journey to Malaya during a 
leave of absence in 1935. 

His reflections and observations dur- 
ing the long boat trip to Singapore, the 
meeting with old friends, the visiting 
of places familiar to him twenty-five 
years before, his journey to Sumatra, 
Java, and Celebes constitute the back- 
ground of the story. Mr. Lockhart’s 
wide acquaintance with events and men 
associated with the development of the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and English colonial 
empires enables him to contribute much 
information and many anecdotes of an 
interesting nature. His personal obser- 
vations and the continual contrast of the 
East he found on his return with the 
East he knew a quarter of a century 
ago form a keen appraisal of a chang- 
ing scene. J 

The author has not written as an ex- 
pert on colonial and eastern affairs. He 
makes an honest disclaimer to any 
special ability and training in these mat- 
ters. Yet for the general reader there 
will be revealed an interesting and in- 
structive picture of the methods and 
problems of modern Imperialism. 

The Dutch and the English have de- 
veloped their overseas colonies for the 
benefit of the home country, yet in do- 
ing so they have brought the social, 
political, and economic culture of the 
Western World to millions of natives. 
The ferment of new ideas has been 
working slowly but inevitably and al- 
ready there are signs of unrest 
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VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 





Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 


Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 




















on the part of subject peoples. To com- 
plicate the situation further there are 
the hardships which the economic de- 
pression has brought to the colonies and 
the overshadowing military and imperial 
ambitions of Japan. What will be the 
outcome? Very sanely Mr. Lockhart re- 
fuses to be a prophet but he does reveal 
the problems facing those nations at- 
tempting to maintain western prestige 
in the East. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $3.00. 


In the Steps of St. Paul 
by H. V. Morton 


That unwearied and _ indomitable 
traveler, Mr. H. V. Morton, has given 
us in this book a worthy continuation 
of the work he began in his volume Jn 

Steps of the Master. His matter has 
been collected on long and sometimes 
difficult journeys in the very footsteps 
of St. Paul himself. His means of con- 

yance were often of the most primi- 
tive—by donkey, horseback, camel or 
on foot. This in itself is reassuring. 
The author is no hustling tourist rush- 
ing from place to, place, recording the 
kaleidoscopic impressions made by 
quickly succeeding scenes and person- 
ages 


In the Steps of St. Paul cannot be 


classified as a theological or scriptural 
work—although it is of value to both 
theologians and scripture scholars, for 
its re-creation of the milieu in which 
St. Paul lived and worked, as well as 
for its vivid portrayal of the character 
of that great Apostle. The author has 
deliberately set aside all scholarly and 
theological disputes concerning the 
teachings of St. Paul and has painted 
upon the background of the Greco- 
Roman world of the time a vivid por- 
trayal of the man Paul—his life, his 
work and his journeys. 

The pages of this book offer a great 
variety and richness of matter. The au- 
thor pictures in all its local coloring the 
seething life of a civilization and an 
empire that have disappeared. He por- 
trays with master strokes the vibrant, 
dominating character of Paul the Apos- 
tle. And withal there is the simplicity 
and charm and attractiveness of the 
travel narrative of one who knows how 
to transmit to the reader a picture of 
the scenes and persons he encounters 
in his journeyings in some of the most 
historical and yet little known places 
of the world. 

Few readers will find this book dull, 
and fewer still will not have their minds 
and hearts enriched by the better under- 
standing of the early Church which it 
will give them. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y. $2.50. 


St. Helena 
by Octave Aubry 


In St. Helena, Octave Aubry, the 
eminent French historian, has written 
a masterly work covering the final 
years of Napoleon. The narrative opens 
with the defeat at Waterloo and ends 
with the enshrining of the Emperor’s 
corpse under the dome of the Invalides 
in Paris and the restoration of Long- 
wood, the estate where Napoleon lived 
while on St. Helena. To portray these 
years of exile the author has gone 
through the mass of all available ma- 
terial, much of which is still unpub- 
lished. A great deal of what he re- 
cords may not be of tremendous im- 
portance in itself but he utilizes all to 
give a fascinating and authentic study 
of the declining years of a man who 
shook the world. 

The six years between Waterloo and 
Napoleon’s death were years when the 
European Powers were endeavoring to 
make the world forget him. There was 
a determinatiton that there would be 
no repetition of the return from Elba 
and to insure this, a most isolated 
island was chosen as the place of exile 
and a British Governor, Allied Com- 
missioners, and a strong military and 
naval guard were set to watch over 
the captive. Napoleon had his own en- 
tourage. The English Governor, during 
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Choice of the 
Catholic Book 
Club 


By Francois Mauriac 


LIFE of JESUS 


A work in the margin of the Scriptures, 
seeking to free the personality and 
words of Jesus from the rust of time 
and the accumulation of commentary 
which has allayed or softened the ab- 
solute character of many of His ut- 
terances, 


Francois Mauriac is considered by 
many the greatest living writer in 
France today. A devout Catholic, his 
commentaries on the Gospels are in- 
tensely individual, profoundly moving, 
and prove once more that the- person- 
ality of Christ has not ceased to obsess 
the minds of men. 


Translated by Julie Kernan 


Illustrated with 32 Woodcuts by George Buday, 
of the Royal Hungarian Academy 


At all Catholic booksellers 
$2.50 LONGMANS GREEN, & CO. ___. 











the major part of Napoleon’s life on 
St. Helena, was Sir Hudson Lowe. 

The appointment of Lowe was aii 
unfortunate move. He was petty and 
quarreled with everyone. He made his 
office into that of an efficient jailer 
and his constant spying and issuing of 
regulations irritated his prisoner. To 
make matters worse, in. the household 
at Longwood there were conflicts of 
personalities and ambitions which re- 
sulted in jealous outbreaks and constant 
bickering. 

As the situation became more and 
more intolerable, the Emperor took 
refuge in the glories of the past and 
dictated accounts of his campaigns. 
His thoughts also turned to God and 
to death and in response to his request, 
the English Government allowed two 
priests: to take up residence at Long- 
wood. From the time of the arrival of 
the priests, Napoleon was faithful in 
attendance at mass and returned to the 
practice of the religion he had aban- 
doned in early years. Finally the end 
came in 1821, a few months before the 
completion of his fifty-second year. 

M. Aubry writes of Napoleon in the 
years of his political and military 
eclipse. Yet he also shows that in spite 
of his enemies’ success in putting him 
out of the way, Napoleon did escape 
from St. Helena. He returned to Eu- 
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rope as a legend, as an apotheosized 
genius, as a rallying point for new ideas 
and new movements. The shabby treat- 
ment Europe afforded a vanquished 
warrior stirred the popular imagina- 
tion and as a result the “world forgot 
Napoleon’s despotism. It saw only his 
glory.” 

This objective, well balanced record 
will make interesting reading for all 
and is of absolute necessity for those 
who wish to have a complete picture of 
Napoleon. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $5.00. 
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Decency in Motion Pictures 


by Martin Quigley 


In a slender volume of one hundred 
pages, Mr. Quigley traces the history 
of that “remarkable period of social 
adjustment in the evolving motion pic- 
ture,” from the earliest and futile at- 
tempts at censorship beginning in 1912 
up to the present efficient and praise- 
worthy workings of the Production 
Code Administration. The story of those 
twenty odd years is a rather maddening 
succession of stupidity and stubborn- 
ness, but, thanks to the Legion of De- 
cency campaign launched by the bish- 
ops, a thorough and fruitful houseclean- 
ing was effected. He offers some excel- 
lent reflections on the moral and social 
influence of motion pictures together 
with an adequate treatment of certain 
problems related to their regulation. 

This book is not merely a case his- 
tory, neither is it a hysterical condem- 
nation nor a stupid attempt to white- 
wash blunders and devious schemings. 
It is a clear narration of cold facts 
marshalled in splendid form and prov- 
ing that the motion pictures can per- 
form a social service and provide a cul- 
tural uplift “mighty in proportions and 
far-reaching in effects.” It is not a book 
for popular consumption but rather one 
for those interested from a professional, 
historical or ethical standpoint. Mr. 
Quigley’s ability and right to speak au- 
thoritatively are apparent from his 
years spent in official capacity and es- 
pecially by virtue of his great work in 
framing the Code of 1930. 

The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.00. 


A Humane Psychology of 
Education 


by Jaime Castiello, S.J. 


This work takes its title from the 
fact that it is a contribution towards an 
educational psychology which is built 
on the fundamental principle that-human 
beings are essentially different from an- 
imals and that human activities can 
never be adequately explained by ma- 
terial forces. In a word it is a non- 
materialistic approach to education. The 
need of such a work can be appreciated 
by all who deprecate the destructive in- 
fluence of the flood of literature on the 
psychology of education, the major part 
of which is based on the theories of 
Dewey and Thorndike and even on the 
discredited behaviorism of Watson. 

The first part of the book is devoted 
to a treatment of the distinguishing 
notes of human personality. These are 
enumerated as thought, creative power, 
and self-developing activity. These char- 
acteristically human endowments are 
carefully analyzed and contrasted with 
animal behavior. It is because he has 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH 
ENGLAND? 
An Essay on the Nature of 

Contemporary England 

by Hilaire Belloc 
Readers of The Sign know that 
Mr. Belloc has no great respect 
for the English government or 
English institutions of today. This 
book is a clear, careful and un- 
a te po analysis of modern 
England and Englishmen—the most 


searching criticism written for 


many years. 96 pp. $1.25. 
HITLER AND THE CHRISTIANS 

by Waldemar Gurian 
A description of the methods 
used by Hitler in his war against 
the Catholic and Protestant 
Churches in Germany. Although 
the author, a German Catholic, 
now in exile, played a part in the 
struggle he describes, he writes 
with , wed and without bitter- 
ness. 175 pp. $1.75. 

DAMIEN THE LEPER 

by John Farrow 

The author knows.the South Seas, 
knows Molokai, and has made a 
study of Father Damien's life 
there and in Belgium, which is 
both exhaustive and intelligent. 
The result is a fresh and vivid 
telling of the whole story of one 
of the most heroic priests in the 
history of the Church. 260 pp. 
2 


$2.50. 
WRESTLERS WITH CHRIST 
by Kari Pfleger 

Essays on Chesterton, Péguy, Bloy, 
Dostoievsky, Soloviev, kao 
and André Gide—seven men who 
did not make our usual mistake 
of taking Our Lord for granted. 
“Masterly studies of leading 
thinkers of our time.—America. 


298 pp. $2.50. 
sf. FRANCIS DE SALES 
by Michael Miller 

The spiritual teaching of St. Fran- 
cis de Sales, emphasizing love 
rather than humility, is the best 
of tonics for the slack and sleepy 
world we live in. Dr. Miiller has 
written a short biography of the 
saint, followed by a careful and 
complete analysis of his theology 
and his method of directing souls. 
226 pp. $2.25. 

DIVERSITY IN HOLINESS 
by R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. 
Father Steuart here studies twelve 
holy men and women, alike only 
in their love of God and their 
attractiveness to us. He includes 
Mother Julian of Norwich, St. 
Benedict Joseph Labre, Marie 
Eustelle Harpain, Brother Law- 
rence, and St. Bernadette. 222 

. $2.00. 

Not forgetting: The Autobiog- 
raphy of G. K. Chesterton, 360 
pp. (30,000 sold so far), Char- 
acters of the Reformation by 
Hilaire Belloc, 340 pp., $3.50 
(with 23 portraits in color by 
Jean Charlot) and Voltaire by 
Alfred Noyes, 360 pp. $3.50—one 
of the most discussed books pub- 
lished last fall. 
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No. 1 CONE SHAPE 


Packed 50 Candles to the 
case. One year’s supply 
(365 days of burning guar- 


anteed). $1 8.00 


Price, per Case 


No. 2 CYLINDER TYPE 
Packed 50 Candles to the case. One 
year’s supply (365 days of burning 
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the power of abstract thought, the power 
to master and mould material things, 
and above all, the power to control and 
mould himself, that man’s nature can 
never be fully revealed to the experi- 
mentalist in a psychological laboratory. 
Father Castiello is not one to reject all 
psychological measurements but he 
would limit their sphere and their value. 

Under the heading The Moulds of 
Personality, the second part of the book 
indicates the courses of study to be 
pursued and the method of teaching to 
be used for the attainment of a fully 
developed human personality. A materi- 
alistic psychology can logically seek 
only a utilitarian education. It will con- 
cern itself exclusively with the acquisi- 
tion of skills. A humane psychology, 
while not neglecting skills, will put 
emphasis on the strengthening of intel- 
lectual power, the acquisition of ideals, 
and the integration of personality by the 
development of the moral life. 

The Ideal of Personality constitutes the 
third and last section. This is a plea 
to set up Christ as the Ideal in Whom 
all can study the most perfect revelation 
of what is specifically human in human 
nature. The presentation in a scientific 
work of “Christ’s human thought, the 
beauty of His creative words, and the 
harmony of His moral activity” may 
strike some as strange, if not audacious. 
It is, however, in complete accord with 
the fundamental thought of the work 
and ought to remind serious educators 
that Christ has a place in the school 
as well as in the Church. 

The utility of the book is enhanced 
by an appendix containing points for 
discussion and references for further 
reading. Attention must also be called 
to Professor Louis Mercier’s independ- 
ently valuable Preface. Father Castiel- 
lo’s book can be enthusiastically rec- 
comended to all seriously interested in 
education. 


Sheed and Ward, N.Y. $2.59. 


Cities of Refuge 
by Philip Gibbs 


When Philip Gibbs sets out to write 
fiction he apparently cannot avoid writ- 
ing history. Not school book history— 
but the factual story of times and of 
people’s lives interwoven with each 
other. He has done precisely this in 
Cities of Refuge. 

His book deals with post war Europe 
and with a family of aristocratic Rus- 
sians who were forced to flee their 
homeland. Here is the interweaving of 
the history of the years after 1917 with 
that of the people who were most 
directly affected by post war Bolshevism 
and the revolutions which began then 
and are still going on. 

You go along with the Markov fam- 
ily from Vienna to Berlin and then to 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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Paris. Oliver Alden, an English jour. 
nalist, takes you directly to Moscow. 
Vienna socialists, dukes and duchesses 
reduced to penury, princes and _ prin. 
cesses turned gigolos and waitresses, the 
Berlin financial panic of 1922-24, the 
Russian taxi drivers in Paris, Hitler. 
Mussolini, Stalin—all move through the 
story of the Markovs—a family seeking 
a city of lasting refuge and not finding 
it in war-torn Europe. The ultimate fic. 
tional success of the members of the 
family is simply the background against 
which Mr. Gibbs gives us a very inter- 
esting book on current affairs. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. $2.50, 


Thronging Feet 
by Robert Farren 


We are inclined to agree with Daniel 
Corkery when he says in his introduc- 
tion to Robert Farren’s book of verse, 
that Mr. Farren’s religious poems are 
perhaps of greatest interest. But we dis- 
agree with him if he means that his 
religious poetry is his best. For to us, 
his attempts to snare religious concep- 
tions in the material net of language, 
however exalted that language may be, 
is One more example of the extreme dif- 
ficulty of writing religious verse. Great 
religious poems have been written— 
The Hound of Heaven is a classic in- 
stance—but many efforts along those 
lines seem to us to be very much like 
trying to hold water in a basket. Ex- 
cept in rare cases, sublime religious 
themes simply refuse to be contained in 
the confines of human language. 

One of Mr. Farren’s own lines ex- 
presses the impossible ideal, although 
in it he is speaking to a fellow-creature: 
“I seek a speech unclayed, to sing of 
you.” This difficulty in writing spiritual 
verse is illustrated in much of our leaf- 
let and periodical poetry. 

Mr. Farren’s intimate love poems are 
by far his best. They seem to have been 
constructed with less of the effort that 
is evident in most of his other work. 
Because of that, they have a spontaneity 
and a sustained fervor that impart the 
authentic ring of great verse. They are 
inspired pieces, throbbing with joy and 
beauty. Take these lines from his poem, 
The Tree: 

the rootlets slake 

with so deep draughts of life the 

tree’s drought, 

boughs 

stretch visibly wider every hour, 
and twigs 

teem out from every node, its leaves 

swarm vividly to light; 

for love 

this once has rooted in a rare rich 

ground 
Fortunately those poems are in the ma- 
jority. 

Lest Mr. Farren be misrepresented, 
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it should be said that many of his re- 
ligious poems are very close to excel- 
lence, as is the following from Immola- 
tion: 

Christ of the supper room, 

Christ of the empty tomb. 

Christ of the Day of Doom 

in this White Host. 

A man who can write like that merits 
continued attention, especially as he is 
still a young man. 

The last section of the book contains 
eight Irish pieces. They are fraught 
with typical Irish intensity and melody. 

Thronging Feet is a book of verse 
enclosing much of immediate worth and 
much promise. 

Sheed &€ Ward, New York. $1.25. 


Theatre of Life: Vol. Ii 
by Esme Howard 

In the Theatre of Life we are pre- 
sented with drama, comedy, and tragedy 
by one who has observed the play of 
men both as actor and audience. The 
style of the book is delightful. Not only 
is there vivid narration, which makes 
reading almost as pleasant as partici- 
pating, but graphic description, which 
makes one live scenes as personally re- 
mote as an uprising on the Island of 
Crete or an interview with Mussolini 
in Rome. With the eyes of Lord Howard 
we peek through a key-hole in the royal 
palace of Madrid and see a grandee 
wear his hat in the presence of his king, 
or we visualize the sainted Pius X in a 
moment of homely relaxation with one 
of the Howard children sitting on his 
knee. We are led from such momentous 
events as the World War or the Peace 
Conference, to the quiet of a little chapel 
in Scarborough, the Island of Togabo’s 
minute West Indian capital, where the 
Ambassador from Great Britain to the 
United States recalls at Mass the joys 
of his First Holy Communion. We are 
told of such hobbies as book-binding 
and bird preservation, apparently so 
foreign to the concept of just what kind 
of a man a diplomat should be. 

In giving us his experiences in public 
life, Lord Howard has indicated a pic- 
ture of himself as a person. And as we 
tread, we come to admire a cultured, pol- 
ished gentleman, one who possessed in 
a marked degree an ability to see the 
good in his fellow-men‘and to make due 
allowance for their short-comings. We 
become acquainted with the father, 
whose family lived in so many countries 
as the narrative unfolds the striking 
béauty of domestic unity. We see 
the diplomat whose diplomacy was 
tinged with such sane common-sense 
wisdom. We grieve with the parent, 
whose suppressed poignancy of sorrow 
at the death of his son, Esmetto, reveals 
the full magnitude of fatherly affection 
as well as the sublime fortitude of the 
devout Catholic. 


Lord Howard’s description of the 
western United States will impress 
readers with the startling beauties of 
our country. His thumb-nail sketches of 
the late Presidents, Roosevelt and Cool- 
idge, as well as of such prominent 
Americans as Henry Ford, Owen D. 
Young, Ruth Draper and others are 
particularly happy and complete. 

The volume is an Atlantic Monthly 
Press Publication, handsomely bound 
and printed. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $4.50. 


Church and State 


by Wm. Adams Brown 


In January 1932, the Federal Council 
of Churches assigned to William Adams 
Brown and thirty-seven collaborators, 
the task of preparing a study of the ex- 
isting relations of religion with state 
policy in America. Their findings are 
presented in this volume of 334 pages. 

The book is divided into three parts, 
labelled successively: (1) Church and 
State in the World today; (2) Church 
and State in Contemporary America; 
(3) Church and State in the World of 
tomorrow. To this are added five ap- 
pendices, brief glances at kindred sub- 
jects—Church and State in Canada; 
Church and State in Colonial America; 
etc., etc. 

Arguing from the conditions now pre- 
vailing in Russia and Germany, where 
two “rival religions” (the “religion of 
atheism” and the “religion of national- 
ism”) war against Christianity, the 
author seeks to arouse American Prot- 
estants to the danger incident upon the 
world-wide breakdown of the tradition 
of democratic forms of government. The 
rise of the totalitarian state (defined as: 
“a state which aspires to control all 
phases of the life of man—his cultural, 
his economic, his religious, as well as 
his political life) and the power put 
in the hands of the modern state to 
mould and control public opinion, 
through the press and the radio, makes 
imperative a clean-cut issue between 
political loyalties and the religious con- 
victions of the individual citizen. 

Under the general term “Church”, 
the author groups all bodies that accept 
any part of the Christian Revelation as 
the form of religious belief and practice. 
Though recognizing the differences 
amongst the sects, he preserves the tra- 
ditional label “Protestant” for these, 
thus simplifying his analysis. Separate 
treatment is given the relations of the 
Catholic Church and the State—the 
scholarly work of Dr. Moulard, L’Eglise 
et l'état, is used as principal source. 

The unity of faith and internal dis- 
cipline of the Catholic Church com- 
mands his admiration. Without suspect- 
ing either the knowledge or the motives 
of the author, one can but regret the un- 
fortunate manner in which observations 
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DECENCY 


IN MOTION PICTURES 
by Martin Quigley 


A presentation of the moral 
and social significance of decency 
in public entertainment, based on two 
decades of practical experience. 


The author, widely known in the field, 
traces the current controversy back to 
its origins, shows how political censor- 
ship has demonstrated its unfitness and 
outlines a basic philosophy for dealing 
with the problem. He lists by title sixteen 
pictures “‘typical of wrong standards.” 
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are made on the relaxation of the sever- 
ity of the ancient Church discipline and 
the lack of complete unanimity in prac- 
tical application of Catholic principles 
in social and economic problems. In- 
tended or not, the impression .is created 
that these eminently desirable features 
of the Catholic Church border on merely 
nominal. Immature and inexpert readers 
might easily draw conclusions unwar- 
ranted in fact. 

It is a calm, serious and impersonal 
alignment of the contrasting forces at 
work in the world today. 

Scribners, N. Y. $2.75. 


And Pilate Wrote a Title 

The Passion of Our Lord Told by Eye- 
Witnesses. 

by Rev. Franz Johannes Weinrich 


The sub-title of this book is mislead- 
ing. It is not another harmony of the 
Passion. It fails to give an accurate 
description of the marvelous contents 
of the volume—one of the finest con- 
tributions of our day to the literature 
on the Passion of Christ. A poet, a 
dramatist, brings to life and gives sight, 
hearing and speech to all the partici- 
pants in the tragedy of Calvary. Each 
character, from Satan speaking to the 
heart of Judas to John, the beloved, of- 
fering comfort to the desolate Mother, 
takes a turn in describing the scene and 





in giving vivid utterance to the pro- 
found emotions which actuated them all. 

In spite of the introduction of a 
legend from another source and a few 
imaginative details byethe author, the 
book keeps close to the Gospel narrative 
and the interpretations of Scripture 
scholars—so much so that one regrets 
the omission of references and notes that 
would serve as a guide to the less 
learned and give aid to the man of 
talent who somewhere and sometime 
will surely fashion from this excellent 
material a Passion Play of absorbing ac- 
tuality and palpitating intensity. 

When “even Homer nods,” it will not 
be considered as a serious objection to 
an exceptional book to mention one ar- 
tistic defect. One of the accepted mean- 
ings of the name Beelzebub is “the lord 
of flies.” It was not a happy choice on 
the part of the author in the chapter 
on “The Way of the Cross” to couple 
the name with such frequent references 
to the actual presence of flies and gnats. 
If this was intended to indicate the 
presence and influence of Satan, it is at 
best a poor device. A behind-the-scene 
discourse to the passions of men, as in 
the speech to the heart of Judas, would 
have been nearer the truth and much 
more effective. But for all that, the book 
is an eloquent, realistic, moving work 
on a subject that never grows old. 

B. Herder & Co., St. Louis, Mo. $2.50. 
Please Patronize Our Advertisers 
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The Street of the Fishing Cat 
by Jolan Foldes 


This winner of the initial All-Nations 
Prize Novel Competition is the story of 
an emigrant Hungarian family trans. 
planted in a Paris slum. The Barabas 
family, mother and father and three 
children, begins in abject poverty, rises 
to a state of lower middle-class inde. 
pendence and, finally, with the children’s 
coming of age, is disbanded and scat. 
tered. “Very likely this was always the 
proportion among those who were cast 
adrift; the exiles, the emigrants. And s0 
it will remain. One or two put up their 
tents on foreign soil; the others? They 
slowly vanish and leave no trace.” 

The Street of the Fishing Cat is a 
sort of continental crossroads where 
meet the natives of half the countries 
of Europe. Observing them in their 
cafés and wineshops and listening to 
their muted conversation, seeing their 
racial pride crumble before the on- 
slaught of poverty and disgrace, we 
piece together a kaleidoscopic glimpse 
of that seething political cauldron that 
is the Europe of today. In the seemingly 
ceaseless struggle for sustenance na- 
tional barriers fall and these people, 
once separated by wide boundaries and 
even bitter racial hatreds, become as 
one, knit by a necessitous bond of char- 
ity and fellowship. 

There is a certain nostalgic quality 
about the book. It might well have been 
a novel of great depth and significance, 
but somehow whenever the author em- 
barks on a serious vein she becomes lost 
in a futile fatalism. And in this pre- 
cisely, to any Catholic reviewer, there 
is an apparent weakness. Nevertheless, 
it is an entertaining and absorbing story. 
For one thing it marks a radical de- 
parture from the usual type of novel 


dealing with the post-war generation. 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $2.50. 


Not Under Forty 
by Willa Cather 


It is seldom that we realize how com- 
pletely and how quickly the past has 
slipped from us. Even the men and the 
books of a generation ago are little more 
than half-forgotten memories. Their 
wisdom and their wit has been interred 
with their bones. 

Willa Cather in her first book of 
essays revives literary memories of a 
few decades ago. She calls her work, 
Not Under Forty, for she feels that to 
those of lesser years, her recollections 
will not be recollections, and will strike 
no familiar chord of remembrance. Men 
such as Flaubert, Matthew Arnold, Em- 
erson, Whittier and Holmes are con- 
sidered not in themselves, but in the 
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shadows they cast, the relatives, friends 
and acquaintances who surrounded 
them, and who were deeply influenced 
by their thought. 

The style of Miss Cather in this book 
of essays is the pleasing, placid rhythm 
that has won her so many admirers. 
Perhaps her portrait of the past will 
fall before unsympathetic eyes. Perhaps 
it will revive an interest in the men who 
have contributed much to our literary 
inheritance. 


Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $2.00. 


Shorter Notes 


SPIRITUAL REFLECTIONS FOR SISTERS, 
by Rev. Cuartes J. MULLALY, ef 
(Apostleship of Prayer Press, New 
York, N. Y., $.35), is destined to be- 
come part of the annual examination of 
conscience made by Superiors in con- 
grations of Sisters engaged in the active 
life. This statement is no attempt on 
the part of the reviewer to find a place 
for himself among the minor prophets; 
it follows logically on the careful read- 
ing of a book which, within the space 
of ninety-five pages, contains thirty-two 
instructions on the essential obligations 
and the chief virtues of the religious 
life—all set forth with clarity, persua- 
sion and unction. For the newly- 
professed it is truly a handbook of ready 
reference and continual inspiration. For 
those who are waiting for the Bride- 
groom, who tend to slumber and sleep 
amid monotonous duties, this little book 
will provide a never-failing supply of 
fuel to keep the lamp of faith and good 
works burning brightly until darkness 
and weariness give place to the splendor 
and joy of the eternal Marriage Feast. 

. As a footnote to prophecy, the 
writer knows one Superior, old and 
wise, who gave to each of the fifty-eight 
Sisters of her community a copy of 
this book. 

Our FATHER, by CARDINAL LEPICIER 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne, London, 
2.00). In his Foreword to this book, 
the author gives a beautiful description 
of the meaning of the Lord’s Prayer. 
He tells us that it is a compendium of 
what we should know about God and 
His love; a hymn of love that binds all 
men together, a continual reminder of 
our eternal home; a warning against 
sin; an encouragement to do good, and 
a daily source of hope and consolation 
in life. 

In the chapters that follow the Car- 
dinal takes each petition of the Our 
Father and develops his introductory 
summation, Genuine depth of thought 
and solid piety are manifest on every 
page. The eminent Cardinal’s last work 
serves to strengthen his reputation as 
a master of the spiritual life. 

For the benefit of those who desire to 


write meditations or conferences on the 
Our Father there is an excellent analyt- 
ical index appended. This consists of 
ten plans of discourses on the various 
petitions of the prayer based on the pre- 
ceding chapters. A reading of this 
slight volume should give one a deeper 
appreciation and greater love for the 
Lord’s own prayer, the Our Father. 

THe Mastery oF Tess, by Rev. 
Patrick J. Carrot, C.S.C. (Ave 
Maria Press, Notre Dame, Ind. $1.50) 
is a real story out of the heart of Ire- 
land. Father Carroll has a deep under- 
standing of the Irish people and his 
gifted pen has given us many fine works 
of fiction dealing with Ireland and the 
Irish. His work is in healthy contrast 
to certain writers who have found some 
vogue in America and who, in the name 
of realism or naturalism or some other 
ism, have been presenting to the world 
more or less pathological studies as 
typical of Irish life. In his latest work 
Father Carroll skilfully portrays the 
tears and the laughter of the Irish char- 
acter. The story is woven around the 
romance of Tess Kennedy and Dr. Jerry 
Stack, with its ups and downs and final 
happy ending. 

SACKCLOTH AND AsHES, by HUBERT 
vAN ZELLER, O.S.B. (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, London. $.90). Enlarging 
as much on the characters of the men 
themselves as on their message—which 
had a common purpose—the author has 
handled a difficult subject well. His 
strokes, at times bold and daring, are 
accompanied by the apology that imag- 
ination must supply the lineaments of 
which neither history nor tradition 
leave a trace. A more fruitful reading 
of these six minor prophets will follow 
the perusal of the stories of these men 
of sackcloth and ashes. 

Tue GATES OF THE CHURCH, by 
FaTHER C. C. MartTInDALE (Sheed & 
Ward, N. Y. $1.00) presents the 
Church as she appears to Catholics who 
really know her. Father Martindale’s 
sermons never have anything preachy 
about them. They read like essays. In 
this book he asks non-Catholics to be 
fair enough to try to understand the 
Church as she is and not to interpret 
her and her actions in the light of mis- 
conceptions derived from an antago- 
nistic tradition. His simple, straight- 
forward exposition covers most of the 
essential aspects of the nature and func- 
tions of the Church, and the earnest 
reader will find in the pages of this 
little book abundant food for thought. 
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Archconfraternity 
of the Passion of Jesus Christ 


Living in the Spirit of the Archconfraternity 


HERE are prevalent two wrong 
notions about the Archconfra- 
ernity. Some think that having 
their names inscribed on the Official 
Register is all that is required. True, 
this condition is essential; but this 
Society is for the living—not the 
thers form their notions about 
Society from the attendance at 
the monthly meetings. This is not 
\rchconfraternity, but only one 
» of it. Many of our best mem- 
ers are so scattered throughout the 
world that attendance at the meetings 
is simply impossible. 
In order, therefore, to correct these 
neous opinions, I shall quote a 
portion of an official document ad- 
lressed to all the Local Directors: 
The mere registering of names 
book, or the simple meetings of 
members do not properly consti- 
tute a Sodality; but the life of the 
members should be conformed and 
should be regulated by a diligent and 
stant observance of the rules of 
the Confraternity, in such a way 
that each member ‘denies himself, 
takes up his cross daily and follows 
Christ,’ for in this consists the whole 
purpose of the Sodality as it is the 
end that they propose to themselves 
for this reason that it has 


been so liberally indulgenced by the 
Roman Pontiff. 

“Finally, in order that the asso- 
ciates may have at hand everything 
that can assist them in a thorough 
knowledge of so holy an institution 
and which will foster and increase 
the fervor of their piety, we have 
printed a manual containing the rules 
of the Sodality and explanation of the 
same. We warmly recommend this 
book to all.” 

The good which results from liv- 
ing in the spirit of the Society is 
made evident from personal con- 
tact with the members of the differ- 
ent local branches, and also from the 
many letters which come to me from 
members who are striving earnestly 
to observe the Rule of Life. 

The Rule is simple, easy and 
adapted to every state in life. It does 
not bind under pain of sin. 

Those members who take their 
membership seriously and have not 
secured the Rule (there are many 
such), may apply to the local Direc- 
tor at any Passionist Monastery, or 
write to the undersigned: 

(Rev.) Raymunp Kou, C.P., 

GENERAL DrreEcTor. 


St. M1icHAEL’s MonastTeERY, 
Union City, N. J. 


Gemma’s League of Prayer 


LESSED Gemma Galgani, the 

White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League of 
Prayer. 

Its purpose is to pray for the con- 
version of the millions of pagan souls 
in the Passionist Missions in Hunan, 
China, and to obtain spiritual comfort 
and strength for our devoted mission- 
ary priests and Sisters in their diffi- 
cult mission field. 

No set form of prayers is prescribed. 

e kind of prayers said and the num- 
ver of them is left to the inclination 

nd zeal of every individual member. 
In saying these prayers, however, one 
ld have the general intention, at 

t, of offering them for the spread 

rist’s Kingdom in China. 

The Spiritual Treasury,” printed 
month on this page, shows the 
terest taken by our members in this 
paign of united prayer and sacri- 


All requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gemma’s 
League should be addressed to Gem- 
ma’s League, care of THE S1GNn, Union 
City, New Jersey. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF FEBRUARY 


Masses Said 10 
Masses Heard 11,084 
Holy Communions 7,200 
Visits to B. Sacrament 86,121 
Spiritual Communions 83,333 
Benediction Services 8,763 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 79,451 
Stations of the Cross 8,115 
Visits to the Crucifix 47,100 
Beads of the Five Wounds 9,533 
Offerings of PP. Blood 81,193 
Visits to Our Lady 34,464 
Rosaries 15,652 
Beads of the Seven Dolors 5,257 
Ejaculatory Prayers 989,453 
Hours of Study, Reading 8,116 
Hours of Labor 12,801 
Acts of Kindness, Charity 7,972 
Acts of Zeal 

Prayers, Devotions 96,853 
Hours of Silence 57,999 
Various Works 

Holy Hours 





Restrain Not Grace 


From the Dead 
(Ecclus. 7:37) 
Kindly remember in your prayer; 
and good works the followi 
recently deceased relatives « 
friends of our sepeerenenes 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOS. panan. D.D, 
REV. ANTHONY A. FINNERTY 
REV. JOHN FITZPATRICK 
REV. FRANCIS J. EGER 
BROTHER ANDREW CAHOON 
MOTHER M. ANTHONY 
SR. M. BLANDINA, 8.8.J. 
SR. M. LIBORIA, O.58.B. 
y = AVgouiN (MULLEN) 
WILHELMIS | + 5 _ecaamae 
JOHN L. VANDERWIS 
MICHAEL 8. MU RRAY 
PAUL GAPPA 
yee reas 
NNIE BRE 





M 
Cc pry S$ _P. CRONIN 
ELLE ALY 
RIC CHARD W. HARPER 
DANIEL EATON 
CHRISTOPHER J. CRAHAN 
moo? rr « eee 


NA C. 
JOSEPHINE. THAUSPERGER 
ADELINE FITZGERALD 
E ELLY 




















MAR! 
CATHERINE R. WANGLER 
ee REINER 
NELLIE FEENEY 
BERNARD CLARK 
Ce ANITA RYDER 
MISS E. BYRNE 
JOSEPH P. LARKIN 
MARY CLARK 
TANLEY MENNINGHOFF 
ROSA MACKE 
KA SRINE HICKEY 
MRS. HENRY MILLER 


May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 


—A men. 
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Putting Expense 
On the Spot 


Into Profit .. 


To us you are not customers . . . you 
are not merely’ subscribers-— you are 
Friends. Because you are interested not 
only in what The Sign is but in what 
The Sign is trying to do. 


The picture above tells a real story. Ex- 
pense is expense. When expense means 
costs which are necessary everyone can un- 
derstand. But when expense means waste 
—it is just that. 


Every item — and there are others — listed 
above is really unnecessary expense. You 
control them. Won’t you help us cut them? 


DELAYED RENEWALS 
mailing. That’s expensive. 


mean extra 
Acknowledge 


hese Are Expense Items Which You Can Turn 
. In Fact Only You Can Do It 


A note - 
will save money. 


your expiration notice. 
ing ‘‘No”’ 
UNREGISTERED CASH is easily “lost.’’ 
Lost to you and to us. 


USE FORM ENVELOPES for returns. 
It saves you an envelope and time here for 
us. 


UNFULFILLED PLEDGES. A pledge 
from you to subscribe is your word to us. 
Circumstances may prevent your keeping 
it. We understand. A note from you will 
save unnecessary mailing. 


even say- 


You can help us cut expense. And every 
bit of it saved means so much more toward 
what The Sign is trying to do. But it de- 
pends on You. 


EVERY PENNY SAVED IS A CONTRIBUTION 


ROLL OF HONOR 


On April 24, 1929, three splendid young 
American Passionist Missionaries—Fathers 
Godfrey, Walter and Clement—were bru- 
tally murdered by bandits in Hunan, China. 


The seventh anniversary of their deaths 
is occasion for calling attention to the full 
roll of honor of the Yuanling Vicariate. 


The first to die in China was the Mission 
Procurator at Hankow, Father Edmund 
Campbell, C.P.—April 14, 1925. 


Sister Clarissa Stadtmiller (Sisters of St. 
Joseph) succumbed to fever, after a long 
trip during the Communist uprising, July 


21, 1927. 


On April 26, 1929, Father Constantine 
Leech, C.P. died of fever at Yungshun. 


Cholera claimed Sister Devota of the 


Sisters of Charity at Chenki—July 29, 1932. 


A convert to the Faith and a graduate of 
Heidelberg University, Doctor Ilse Lauber 
volunteered her services for our Missions in 
China. She was in Hunan just a little over a 
week when she succumbed to fever—Sep- 


tember 23, 1933. 


A fter five years of active missionary labor, 
Father Edward Joseph McCarthy, C.P. died 
at Chihkiang—August 12, 1935. 


Scarcely over six months in the mission 
field, Father Justin Moore, C.P., died a 
victim of fever on May 10, 1936. 


T he work of these splendid missionaries is 
being carried on by the priests and Sisters 
who are now actively engaged in the Vicari- 
ate of Yuanling, Hunan, China. Your sub- 
scription to THE SIGN assists them. 








